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Mark Mfg. Co. and Iroquois Iron Co. Merge 


Consolidation Creates a New Self-Contained Steel 
Plant—Wonderful Record in Making Land and 
Building 


HE Steel & Tube Co. of America has been 
| organized to take over the Mark Mfg. Co. 
and the Iroquois Iron Co., thus bringing to- 
gether under one management two of the most im- 
portant properties in the Chicago district, the com- 
bined capacity representing a yearly output of 750,- 
000 tons of pig iron and a steel capacity of 450,000 
tons of ingots. The newly created company is self- 
contained, having controlling interests in ore mines, 
long-term contracts for iron ore and holding a 
contract for the entire output of a by-product coke 
plant of 120 ovens now nearing completion. The 
bulk of its equipment, including a complete steel 
mill and two 600-ton blast furnaces, is new. The 
Iroquois Iron Co. is the most important producer of 
merchant pig iron in the Chicago district. 
The properties include: 


Six blast furnaces 

Bessemer steel department 
Open-hearth steel department 
Blooming, billet, skelp, plate and 


pipe mills 

Five of the blast furnaces and the Bessemer steel 
department are located at South Chicago. One of 
the blast furnaces, the open-hearth department, 
blooming, billet, skelp, plate and pipe mills are 
located at the Mark plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

At Zanesville, Ohio, the Mark Mfg. Co. has a 
pipe mill equipped with two butt and two lap-weld 
mills; at Evanston, IIL, it has a pipe mill consisting 
of two butt-weld mills, together with a well-supply 
department. The company has been widely known 
for thirty years as a manufacturer of tubular goods 
and well supplies. 


Reproduction of a Drawing of the New Plant of the Mark Mfg 
the railroad tracks shown in the picture, except for a narrow strip, was reclaimed from Lake 
Between this and the power house, back of the blast furnace, extend the rolling mills toward 


ground is the open-hearth plant 


To Continue Selling Merchant Iron 


The personnel of the new company includes mem- 
bers of the following firms: 
\ 


khorn Piney Coal Mining ‘ 

ne executive officers will be: Clayton Mark, 
chairman the Ferdinand 
Schlesinger, chairman of the executive committee; 
A. A. Schlesinger, president; C. T. Boynton, Anson 
Mark and Clarence Mark, vice-presidents. 


of board of directors: 


The New Steel Plant and Pipe Mill 

The new steel plant of the Mark Mfg. Co. is sit 
uated at Indiana Harbor, 19 miles from Chicago. 
It lies on both sides of the railroad tracks traversed 
by the New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, and Indiana Harbor Belt Rail 
roads. It has a harbor in the form of a Govern- 
ment ship canal dredged to a depth that will accom- 
modate the largest lake vessels at the company’s 
docks. Aside from rail and water transportation 
facilities, and unlimited water supply for cooling 
and other purposes, the site possesses ample acreage 
for future growth. The steel plant is just being 
completed, and is modern in every respect. It con- 
tains no experiments in the form of equipment, 
nothing that had not been tried and proved was 
installed, but the latest in design which would make 
for efficiency in saving of time and labor and there- 
fore in maximum production was selected. 

The plant contains the following departments: 


Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind All the la 
Michigan 


i the right of 
the 


In middle back- 


the lake. Plates were being rolled on the made ground inside of one year from the time the foundation piles for the mill 


were driven. To the left of the picture is a 12-oven 


by-product 


coke plant beMme erected | the By-Products Coke 


Corporatior 
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This Pane 


A 600-ton blast furnace, now nearing completion; 
four 90-ton open-hearth furnaces; a 35-in. two-high 
reversing blooming mill, driven by a 15,000-hp. 
Westinghouse reversing motor; a 28-in. two-high 
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rama Photograph, Taken July 7, 1917, May Be Compared wit 
successfully and in marvelous time. The lake itself 
was made to supply the soil with which the great 
fill was accomplished; it will supply a means of 
transportation to and from the plant and also will 





reversing billet mill, 
driven by a 5000-hp. 
motor; a 10-in. Mor- 


gan continuous skelp 
mill, driven by two 
2000-hp. motors; a 
42-in: universal plate 
mill, driven by an 
8000-hp. reversing ! _ 
motor; one butt and | 
two lap-weld pipe 
mills. 

Adjoining the 
Mark plant, the By- 
Products Coke Cor- 
poration is now build- 
ing a coke plant con- 
sisting of 120 ovens 
which will furnish 
coke to the steel plant 
and the Iroquois fur- 
naces. 


How Construction Rec- 
ords Were Broken 


Preliminary work 
on the steel plant was 


in July, 1916. 
begun _ July ; 1916 The 2S-In. Two-High Reversing 
The engineers not 1917, One Day Inside of 
only designed the 


steel mill, including the blast furnace, but they 
virtually designed the land, for it was on an acreage 
covered by Lake Michigan’s waters that it was 
decided to place the plant, all of which was done 
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Billet Mill in the 
a Year from the 


Mark Plant Was Placed in Operation Sept. 17, 
Day the First Piling for Foundations Was Driven 


furnish unlimited quantities of water for all pur- 
poses. The plant is built on a fill approximately 
700 ft. wide and extending 3000 ft. into the lake. 
The depth of the water at the outer end is 25 ft. 








Repreduction of 


a Photograph Taken March 7, 1918, 


Showing in Course of Construction 
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One Taken March 1918, and Reproduce | on the Botton 


Pumping for the fill was started July 7, 1916, 
but it was not until Sept. 12, 1916, that the filling 
had progressed sufficiently to permit the laying of 
tracks for cars on the made ground. On Sept. 18, 


ete 


Plant of 
the Mill Was 


Mill in the 
14, 1917 and 


Plate 


April 


Universal 
Were Driven 


1916, the first piling was driven for building foun- 
dations, and how fast operations proceeded is indi- 
cated by the fact that the soaking pits and billet 
mill were placed in operation Sept. 17, 1917, just 


and Bridges, Ore 


Unloading and Storage Cranes 


Mark Mf 
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one day within a 
piles. 


elevation was but 4 ft. 


AGE 


year of the driving of the first 
the ground 


level, but as 


At the time the piles were driven, 
above the lake 
the building construc 


tion went on, filling 
was continued until 
the land was 16 ft 
above the surface of 
the lake. Buildings 
and machinery, as 
well as the blast fur 


nace and the ore dock, 
foundations 


rest on 
of piles. For the lat 
ter two, 70-ft. wood 


en piles were driven 


Skelp Mill 1800 Ft. from 
Old Shore Line 

re 

the 

10 


Even more 


markable was 
time in which the 
in. skelp mill 
completed. It 
in operation 
15, 1917, 
days short of 
year from the 
the first piling 
foundations was 
driven. When work 
started on the 
Oct. 24, 
land from which to drive piles, 


was 
Was 
placed 
Oct. 
nine 


just 


one 
time 
for 
cn the F Jou ' 
rat rit } } was 
foundations, 
1916, there was no 
and the work was done with a floating pile-driver. 
The first product of the skelp mill was shipped to 


other plants of the company on its first day of op 
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eration. The mill is located 1800 ft. north of where 
the shore line existed a year before, and at a place 
where there was 18 ft. of water. Inasmuch as the 
floor line is now 16 ft. above the lake level, the 
total fill at this point was 34 ft. 

The universal plate mill was placed in operation 
April 1, 1918, the first piles on which it was to 
rest being driven April 14, 1917, the record in this 
case, therefore, being 14 days less than a year. 

When the mills began operations, all were served 
with power from the company’s own plant. The 
foundations for the building and machinery of the 
power plant were started March 1, 1917, and but 
little more than six months ensued before power 
was being generated for the mills. The power 
house contains two 6250-kva. turbo generators and 
two 12,500-kva. turbo generators, all of Westing- 
house design. The entire plant is electrically driven 
The boiler house contains twelve 600-hp. boilers. 

The ore dock is 550 ft. long. The ore bridge, 
of Hoover & Mason design, is 563 ft. over all, with 
a grab-bucket of 15 tons capacity. Two Hoover & 
Mason unloaders have 714-ton grab buckets which 
can unload at the rate of 400 tons an hr. each. The 
ore yard is divided into three sections and has a 
total ore capacity of over 800,000 tons. 

Adjoining the manufacturing property, on an 


New Regulation as to Manganese Ore 
Importation 


WASHINGTON, July 9.—It has been found necessary 
to modify the restrictions upon the importation of mag- 
nesite and manganese ore which were imposed to con- 
serve shipping space and to stimulate the production 
of these minerals in the United States. In the case of 
magnesite it has been found practicable to import con- 
siderable quantities from Europe and the Mediterran- 
ean coast of Africa as return cargoes loaded on ships 
which it is not proposed to remove from the lines on 
which they are now being operated. The back-haul 
movement of many commodities, the War Trade Board 
finds, will make it practicable to relieve drastic import 
prohibitions heretofore established and further conces- 
sions along this line are anticipated. 

In the case of manganese ores, it has been found 
advisable to permit an increase in the importation from 
Brazilian and other South and Central American ports 
and to prohibit shipments from Asia and Australasia, 
the prohibition to take effect on July 20. Following is 
the text of the board’s order in this connection: 


The War Trade Board has amended the restriction upon 
which the importation of magnesite to permit its importation 
under the back-haul proviso, permitting the importation of 
magnesite when shipped as return cargo from Europe and 
the Mediterranean Coast of Africa, and when shipped from 
convenient ports where loading can be done without delay. 

Importations of manganese ore from Asia and Australasia 
have, by another ruling, been prohibited as to ocean ship- 
ments made on and after July 20, 1918: and, to make this 
ruling effective, all outstanding licenses for the importation 
of manganese from those countries have been revoked as to 
ocean shipment on and after that date 

Adequate supplies can be obtained, it has been found, 
from sources near by, entailing far less strain upon the ton- 
nage resources of the United States during the present diffi- 
cult period than shipments from the distant ports in Asia and 


Australasia. 


It is understood here that there will be little, if any, 
curtailment of the shipping facilities between Brazil 
and the United States by which imports of manganese 
ores have heretofore reached this country. 


The Puget Sound Navy Yard at Bremerton, Wash., 
has received authority from Washington to employ 
women for work in the various shops at the navy yard, 
and it is believed that a large number of the 1000 em- 
ployees in shop work will be women. They will be 
chiefly employed in machinery, supply and public works 
departments. 
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area of approximately 200 acres, there has been 
completed an industrial village to take care of the 
employees of the company. Under roof and prac- 
tically completed at the present time are 188 work 
men’s dwellings. Plans are completed for stores 
school house and other buildings, the company hav- 
ing planned to make every provision for its em- 
ployees. 


Includes Furnace on Ferromanganese 


The Iroquois Iron Co., which has two plants, one 
designated the old and one the new, at South Chi- 
cago, has five furnaces, and on this property is 
located the Bessemer department of the Mark Manu- 
facturing Co., which started operations in January, 
1917. The newest furnace is a 600-ton stack which 
was blown in March 5 of this year. This furnace 
was described at length in THE IRON AGE of April 
18. The others consist of two 400-ton furnaces, 
built in 1911 and 1912, at the new plant, and one 
350-ton and a smaller furnace at the old plant. The 
smaller furnace is now running on ferromanganese. 
The iron company has ample storage capacity, ore 
bridges, pig casting machine and is making acreage 
which will allow of extensive expansion. The com- 
pany will continue as a maker of merchant pig 
iron. 


Labor Responds in the Connellsville Coke Region 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., July 9.—Operation of the Con- 
nellsville coke region on July 4 proved conclusively 
that labor here could be depended upon for satisfactory 
results whenever asked, according to an announcement 
made by Wiley L. Byers, Fayette County Fuel Repre- 
sentative, after he had compiled reports showing the 
holiday output to have been 60,000 tons, a record pro- 
duction. 

The region was asked to forego its usual holiday 
by the Fuel Administration because of the threatened 
coal shortage. The request came immediately after a 
series of patriotic rallies had been held at all opera- 
tions designed to pound home to the men the importance 
of their work to the war program. High wages had 
served to make them irregular, five days a week being 
the average. The rallies had a marked result in im- 
proving the morale of the coke drawers. Many have 
now signed the pledge to work six days every week un- 
less prevented by matters beyond their control. 

Supervision of coal loading by Government inspec- 
tors has resulted in a marked change in the quality of 
coal mined here, but the improvement was not brought 
about until many fines had been imposed. Written no- 
tices served upon nine operators that their mines would 
be closed unless the required quality of coal was loaded 
brought immediate results. 


Patriotic Employees 


The Vandergrift, Pa., plant of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. operated in full on July 4. The men 
petitioned the management of the company to keep the 
plant in operation, realizing the importance of ste~l 
production to win the war. Work was stopped at 8:30 
a. m. on July 4 for one hour to hold a patriotic cele- 
bration in the plant in which the employees took part. 


The business carried on at 115 Broadway, New 
York, by Kenjiro Kurasawa under the trade name of 
the Taisho Trading Co. has been transferred to the 
Taisho Trading Co., Ltd., a Japanese corporation. The 
business will be conducted at 111 Broadway. Mr. 
Kurasawa goes with the new company as president. 
Kitaro Kato has been appointed resident manager. 


Operations at the rolling mill of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles, Cal., were inter- 
rupted on June 13 for a few hours only by the fire 
which destroyed the roof of its 9-in. mill building, and 
some power equipment, entailing a loss of about $10,000. 
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AFTER-WAR TRADE PLANS 


Plea for Retaining the Organization at Washing- 
ton—British and German Efforts 


The battle for world trade will be a battle between 
foreign producers who have been accustomed to 
paternal assistance from their governments and Amer- 
ican producers who have learned to stand upon their 
own legs and to win to the goal without fear and with- 
out favor. Such is an estimate made by George E. 
Smith, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., New York, president 
American Manufacturers Export Association, in an ad- 
dress before the Dayton Rotary Club, June 28. “To 
prosecute this war,” he adds “we have built and are 
still building in Washington a great co-operative ma- 
chinery. We have attempted to gather the best brains 
and initiative of the country for a common effort in 
winning the war. When the war is over, the machine 
which has been constructed with so much labor should 
not be permitted to disappear. What will have proved 
a tremendous engine of war may well become a power- 
ful instrument for the nation’s peaceful progress. And 
| know no better use to which the nation may place the 
trained and co-ordinated instrument it now is shaping 
than to employ it in assisting in the development of 
the nation’s export trade. With private manufacturers 
and governmental agencies working in patriotic har- 
mony, the way should be easy. Where the nation’s 
prosperity is at stake there is room for the united 
service of every American.” 

Mr. Smith outlined the plans under way for after- 
the-war trade on the part of Great Britain and Ger- 
many. What he had to say was in part as follows: 


After-War Trade Plans in England 


In England the various industries are beginning to 
organize for export under the stimulation of the British 
Board of Trade, which roughly corresponds with our 
own Department of Commerce. Practically every in- 
dustry has been carefully investigated by committees, 
appointed through the Board of Trade, and recommen- 
dations have been made as to the precise form in which 
each separate industry should combine for overseas 
trade. 

Quite apart from this governmentally inspired or- 
ganization, is the proposed British Manufacturers Cor- 
poration, which has already been provisionally organ- 
ized. This corporation is to consist of approximately 
one thousand manufacturers, banded together for the 
general benefit of British foreign trade. The subscrip- 
tion, or dues, in this corporation is to be $1,000 a year, 
which will provide a fund of $1,000,000 annually. The 
object of this corporation is to represent the British 
manufacturers through an agent in every principal city 
of the world. This agent is to transmit all manner of 
information to British manufacturers and co-operate, in 
his particular field, with the private agents of each 
British firm. 

In addition to these two organizations, is the British 
Trade Corporation, authorized in 1917 with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000,000. Under its charter it is to 
act as agent for the government, or for any British 
banker, merchant or shipper. It is to carry on business 
on its own account. It is to finance undertakings of 
every description in developing the trade of the British 
empire in every part of the world. That this trade cor- 
poration is already fairly under way may be seen from 
the fact that it has made its first annual seport, show- 
ing a gross profit of $85,000. 

Supplementing these organizations at home is the 
Empire Producers Association, which is an organization 
of the producers of raw materials throughout the 
British possessions. The purpose of this association is 
to control the raw products of England’s far-flung 
colonies, in order to give preferential supplies of raw 
materials to British industries in the period following 
the war. 

So much for private British enterprise. The activity 
of the British Government along the same lines is no 
less sweeping. The Board of Trade has been reorgan- 
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ized, with a particular eye to developing foreign com- 
merce. The department of overseas trade has been 
added to the government, which comprises the former 
department of commercial intelligence of the Board of 
Trade and the foreign trade department of the foreign 
office. It has its own parliamentary secretary and is 
headed by an official appointed jointly by the Board of 
Trade and the secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

The commercial attache, formerly attached to the 
foreign office, has been handed over to the new depart- 
ment and the number of and activities of these attaches 
has been increased. It has extended the imperial trade 
commissioners service, established by Lloyd George, 
while president of the Board of Trade. These trade com- 
missioners represent the Dominions and Crown-Colonies 
in keeping England informed on openings for British 
trade. 

In addition to the department of overseas trade, a 
ministry of reconstruction has been established, one of 
whose chief functions is to have charge of commerce 
after the war. The minister now has in hand plans to 
reconvert 5000 British factories at present making 
munitions, to direct a resumption of normal commerce 
and to centralize the activities of the entire Government 
in hastening the resumption of British foreign trade. 


Reports of German Preparation 


From the fragmentary information available, it is 
apparent that Germany is already making desperate 
preparations to regain the place in world trade, which 
she occupied before the war. The cartels or trade associ- 
ations through which Germany built up her foreign 
trade have been maintained. The proposal has been 
made that all these associations for foreign trade shall 
be consolidated into one central foreign trade institu- 
tion with branches in all export centers. 

The German chemical industry has been more closely 
united than ever before, and the German steel syndicate 
has worked out plans for the consolidation of all the 
iron and steel industries of Germany. In fact Germany 
has gone so far along this line that protests have been 
heard in many quarters against the practical elimina- 
tion of all individual effort. 

More than 1,000,000 tons of marine shipping have 
been booked by German shipbuilding concerns during 
the war. Subsidies are to be continued and the routing 
and loading of all German vessels are to be placed un- 
der the absolute control of the German government. 
The Imperial Industry of Economics was created on 
April 1, 1917 to bring together all Germany’s social and 
economic problems under one head for what is known in 
Germany as the “transitional” period after the war. 
From the evidence on hand it is clear that Germany in- 
tends to restrict her import of practically everything 
but raw. materials, pool her production and direct her 
entire energies to restoring her export trade. 


The Pollak Steel Co., New York, has been allocated 
151,000 axles for Government cars for which orders 
were recently placed. The axles will be turned out by 
the Cincinnati and South Chicago plants of the com- 
pany and the billets for making the axles have been 
allocated by the War Industries Board as follows: 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 3000 tons; Gulf State 
Steel Co., Birmingham, 1000 tons; Ashland Iron & 
Mining Co., Ashland, Ky., 8000 tons; Central Steel Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, 5000 tons; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, 10,000 tons; Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
3000 tons; Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 2500 tons; 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 10,000 tons; United Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Canton, 5000 tons; Interstate Iron 
& Steel Co., Chicago, 1500 tons; Illinois Steel Co., 
South Chicago, 18,000 tons; Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown, 5000 tons. 


The sales force of the Lakewood Engineering Co., 
which makes electric tractors, electric trucks, factory 
trucks, electric locomotives, track, clam shell buckets 
for the industrial field, held a meeting at the main 
plant in Cleveland recently. 
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Specifications for Aircraft Steels 


Anglo-American Agreement Has Been 
Reached—lInternational Aircraft Confer- 
ence—A Basis for Inter-Allied Buying 


ican, Society for Testing Materials, published in 

THe Iron AGE of July 4, it was stated that a 
review would be given in this issue of the important 
address of Albert Ladd Colby, consulting iron and steel 
metallurgist, who attended as the society’s delegate 
the Anglo-American and the International Air¢raft 
conferences, held in London in February and March. 

The American Aircraft Commission, of which Mr. 
Colby was a member, and which left this country late 
last January, consisted of four Government appointees, 
two representatives from the International Aircraft 
Standards Board, one representative of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, one representative from 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, two 
representatives from the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, two representatives from American and Can- 
adian aeroplane makers, and one representative from 
the Washington office of the British Ministry of Muni- 
tions—a total of 13. 

The British Engineering Standards Association has 
a sectional committee on components of aircraft and 
aircraft engines, with 16 sub-committees dealing with 
the following subjects: 


I: the report of the annual convention of the Amer- 


Nomenclature ; timber, glue and casein cements; air screw 
hubs and fixing; water and fuel system: electrical parts; in 
struments; ball and roller bearings; sparking plugs: mag 
netos; wheels and tires; structural and exhaust pipe tubing 
rigging and components; rubber 
steels; copper alloys 


dopes and fabrics; aircraft 


The members of the American commission worked 
with one or more of these British sub-committees, ac- 
cording to their prior knowledge and experience, and 
thus much standardization work of practical value was 
accomplished during the sessions of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican conference. 

Mr. Colby was appointed chairman of the steel com- 
mittee of the American commission, and authorized to 
revise and amplify the general specification of the 
International Aircraft Standards Board, confining its 
scope to steel, and later on to revise the accompanying 
individual steel specifications, as it was thought that 
these specifications needed some revision before their 
presentation to the Anglo-American Conference, as a 
basis for Anglo-American standardization. 

Although he was not authorized to voice any opin- 
ions on behalf of the American Society for Testing 
Materials as a body, for which he acted as delegate, 
he was at liberty to act on his own responsibility, and 
it developed that in this task he had to act in the dual 
capacity of an engineer familiar with American steel 
specifications, and also draw on his experience as a 
steel maker, in reflecting the probable attitude of Amer- 
ican steel manufacturers for or against the require- 
ments of the aircraft steel specifications of the British 
Air Board, and under which latter specifications the 
British Government has not been able to make many 
purchases of aircraft steels in the United States. 

He reported to the society that his revised specifi- 
cations were used as a basis for discussion at three 
general joint steel conferences, after which the work 
was referred to the British sub-committee on aircraft 
steels, which in turn appointed a small “panel” com- 
mittee, on which he served, in order to keep them in 
close touch with American practice in the many details 
involved in perfecting the revisions of the specifications 
as outlined by the prior work of the general steel con- 
ferences. 


British Standard Aircraft Rules 


As a result of the arduous but harmonious labors 
of this panel committee, ably assisted by the secretary 
of the British Engineering Standards Committee, who 


placed his committee room, staff and printer at the dis- 
posal of the panel, a set of printed specifications, in 
pamphlet form were finished and distributed on April 
6, to each of the 27 members of the sub-committee on 
aircraft steels, and on which committee all interests 
are represented. 

On April 10 a largely attended meeting of this sub- 
committee was held, at which, after thorough discus- 
sion of each paragraph of the specifications, some modi- 
fications were made, the panel committee discharged, 
and the thus revised specifications adopted, and next 
referred to the sectional committee on components of 
aircraft and aircraft engines, consisting of 18 members, 
representing all interests. This sectional committee, 
without further modification, and after further discus- 
sion, adopted the specifications, and their action in turn 
was ratified by the main committee of 27 members, 
representing the various British scientific institutions, 
including the four which, in 1901, brought into exist- 
ence the British Engineering Standards Committee. 

The pamphlet edition of these specifications, dated 
April, 1918, consisting of 57 pages, and issued under 
the auspices of the British Engineering Standards As- 
sociation, is entitled: “British Standard Specifications 
for Aircraft Steels for Government Purchases in the 
United States of America.” : 

These steel specifications are limited to some extent. 
In the first place, they are intended to include the tech- 
nical provisions necessary for the supply of the steels 
therein referred to, but do not purport to include all 
the necessary provisions of a contract. In the second 
place, these specifications cover the requirements for 
wrought steels for aircraft, in the form of bars, billets, 
sheets, forgings and drop forgings, but do not include 
tubes, wire, cables or steels for their manufacture. 

The general specification No. AL 1, deals in definite 
and well-considered terms, with all the necessary de- 
tails of the manufacture of the steel, its heat treatment, 
and the procedure of testing, inspection and shipment, 
with definitions of the technical terms used, and de- 
tailed drawings of the standard test pieces. 

A point constantly borne in mind by the panel 
committee in its thorough final revision of this general 
specification was the necessity of including explicit and 
definite instructions, in order to prevent the inspector 
representing the purchasing government from making 
inaccurate, unjust, or arbitrary decisions, which, as is 
well known, result in the rejection of much steel entirely 
suitable for the purpose intended. 

It is the opinion in England, and also of the engi- 
neers of the American steel companies who have so far 
received confidential copies of this pamphlet, that the 
definiteness of this general specification will prevent, 
to a great extent, misunderstandings and disputes be- 
tween the contractor and government inspector, and 
that in this respect this general specification is an im- 
provement over any steel specifications thus far issued 
by any government. 

Specification AL No. 2 consists of tables of toler- 
ances. Specifications Nos. AL 3-24 are the 22 indi- 
vidual specifications which have been, in the main, 
condensed to only four clauses. Clause 1 states that 
the clauses of general specification AL 1, that are 
applicable, shall form a part of this specification. 
clause 2 gives the range in chemical! composition, clause 
3 the heat treatment with the recommended tempera- 
tures, and Clause 4, entitled “Mechanical Tests,” gives 
the required physical properties which, taking the indi- 
vidual specifications as a whole, include the tensile 
breaking strength, yield point, elongation, reduction of 
area, cold bend test, Brinell hardness number and 
notched bar or so-called impact test. Three tabular 
statements make up the appendix to the pamphlet, 
which consists in all of 57 pages. 
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This series of specifications has been tentatively 
named the “AL” specifications, thus anticipating their 
possible adoption by the Allies, for if some revisions, 
recently recommended by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers, and to be sent to London for 
consideration, are acceptable to the three committees 
of the British Association, and thereby satisfying the 
American aircraft steel interests, it has been guaran- 
teed that the British Aircraft Steel Makers’ Associa- 
tion will officially agree to furnish steels under these 
specifications on any orders which may be placed by 
our Government for British-made steels. After having 
thus become Anglo-American standards, it is the opinion 
in England that the French and Italian Governments 
will accept them as a basis for their future purchases 
of aircraft steels in England and in this country. 

The adoption of this new series of aircraft steel 
specifications by each government, as a basis for its 
purchases of aircraft steels in outside countries, does 
not at present contemplate and probably will not result 
in substituting these new specifications for the existing 
specifications of each government, at present applying 
to its purchases of aircraft steels in its own country, 
but some authorities in England and in this country do 
believe that these new specifications will result in the 
more uniform use of the same steels for certain air- 
plane parts, furnished under the same specifications, 
the practical advantage of which, in speeding up pro- 
duction, is obvious. 


International Aircraft Conference 


Mr. Colby reported that at the opening meeting 
on March 11 representatives of France, Italy, America, 
Canada and Great Britain listened to able addresses of 
welcome delivered by the vice-chairman of the British 
Engineering Standards Committee, and the Minister 
of Munitions, in which the objects of this Inter-Allied 
Conference were reviewed, and the advantages at this 
period of the war, which could be secured by Allied 
standardization in aircraft, were clearly set forth. 

The replies of the delegates showed how fully it 
was now appreciated that the production of aircraft 
can now only be speedily and economically increased, 
and its incontestable superiority only secured and main- 
tained, through effective Allied co-operation and stand- 
ardization. 


Germany’s Secret Standardization 


Germany’s prior and somewhat secret preparation 
in the application of aircraft as an instrument of war- 
fare gave her initial advantages which she accelerated 
by rapid production of aircraft, made possible by her 
very early standardization of aircraft materials and 
engine design; but Germany has now entered upon a 
period in which her further development in aircraft, 
especially aircraft engines, will be retarded by the 
overstandardization in which she has indulged. 

England, France, and later Italy, working in the 
main part independently have reached developments, 
especially in their engine designs, which have already 
given them marked advantages in the control of the 
air. By this very initial independence they have inci- 
dentally gained, both by their failures and successes, 
a broad and valuable experience. 

Perhaps the Allies should have started earlier on the 
standardization of aircraft, but in any event it has 
now been recognized, especially in England, that the 
Allies have all reached a stage of development when 
further progress, both as to effectiveness in perform- 
ance and increase in output, can be most quickly and 
economically consummated by standardization, based 
on the accumulated experience secured by their former 
individual efforts. 

Mr. Colby reported that at the technical sessions 
beginning March 13 the chairman, assistant director of 
aircraft production of Great Britain, explained that 
while this Inter-Allied Conference first had to do with 
the work forced upon the Allies by war necessity, that 
the work of standardization of such a new industry as 
aircraft should not cease when peace is declared. 

_ A prearranged program of all subjects properly 
included in the standardization of aircraft was dis- 
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cussed, and the present practice or extent to which 
standardization had been perfected in each country was 
brought out, and thus the work needing first attention 
under each subject was determined. 


International Aircraft Standard’s Commission 


Before the close of the sessions of the Inter-Allied 
Aircraft Conference the proposed statutes of a perma- 
nent International Aircraft Standards Commission were 
drafted, and in which, the first matter of interest to 
American engineering societies, is that the plan includes 
the formation of a permanent National aircraft stand- 
ards committee in each country. 

The central office of the commission will be situated 
at present in London, and its official documents will be 
published in French, English and Italian. The first 
meeting of this International Aircraft Standards Com- 
mission will take place in London next fall. 

The prominent and efficient part taken by the British 
Engineering Standards Association during the sessions 
of these London conferences, compelled Mr. Colby’s 
admiration, and has inspired him with the hope that in 
the plans that are now under way in this country to 
form a similar association, the broad lines of the new 
constitution of this British association will be carefully 
studied. 

If, before the war, this country, France and Italy 
had had such an association in effective operation, 
Inter-Allied standardization of war materials would 
have been accomplished ere this, and Germany, a coun- 
try in which standardization is the rule of every indus- 


try, would have lost much of her initial advantages 
over us. 


Tribute to Dr. Marburg 


Mr. Colby closed his address with the following 
tribute to Prof. Edgar Marburg, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, which we quote, as 
Dr. Marburg’s death occurred on the following day: 

“I greatly regret that our secretary is prevented 
by illness from attending this annual meeting,-as I 
wish him to know that I consider that great credit is 
due him for having so quickly grasped the opportunity 
offered by this Anglo-American Standards Conference, 
for our society to take a prominent part in forwarding 
the standardization of aircraft steels. 

It was owing to his earnest, enthusiastic presenta- 
tion of his views to me and his well-known powers of 
persuasion that I accepted the appointment as our 
society’s representative, and which required me to leave 
this country on Jan. 31 on such short notice. I now 
hope that by the further necessary continuance of my 
labors practical benefits may result, so that a full 
measure of credit may redound to him for his fore- 
sight, and to our society as well. Personally I regard 
the services I have rendered and the further obligations 


for service thereby incurred simply as a war obliga- 
tion.” 


Will Sell Plant at Koppel, Pa. 


The plant of the Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Co., at 
Koppel, Pa., near Pittsburgh, recently seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian is advertised to be sold on 
August 15, next, by A. Mitchell Palmer who is Alien 
Property Custodian. The Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Co. 
is a corporation of Prussia, its real name being Oren- 
stein & Koppel-Arthur Koppel Aktiengesellschaft, but 
the company was registered to do business under the 
name of the Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Co. Several of 
its officials who were arrested when the plant was 
seized by the Government are now interned at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., for the period of the war. 


The Cleveland Furnace Co., Cleveland, is making 
some improvements to ‘its plant in addition to the 
relining of its No. 2 furnace. These will include the 
building of a ladle-cleaning house and the installation 
of a new pig-casting machine and enlarging the fur- 
nace hearth from 15 to 17 ft., increasing the daily 
capacity of the stack from 400 to 500 tons. 
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Uses of Zirconia as a Refractory 


The Making of Crucibles— Mixture with 
Other Refractories—Lining for Electric Fur- 
naces—Zirconium Steel and German Patents 


“The Use of Zirconia as a Refractory Material” 
was discussed recently by J. A. Audley before the re- 
fractories section of the Ceramic Society (British). 
Important uses have been found for this material in 
the steel industry and it is believed that its value will 
increase as its use broadens. Extracts from this paper 
are as follows: 

Like a number’ of other naturally occurring sub- 
stances, zirconia is a simple compound of oxygen with 
another element, in this case the metal zirconium. 
In recent years an abundant source of supply has been 
found in the mineral baddeleyite, consisting of from 
about 80 to 94 per cent, and even up to 98 per cent, 
of zirconia, associated with some silica and ferric oxide, 
a little alumina and titanic acid (or titanium dioxide), 
and smaller amounts of magnesia, alkalies and other 
substances. The average amount of zirconia in 
baddeleyite may be taken as about 84 per cent. 


Properties and Composition 


Zirconia can be melted and volatilized in an electric 
furnace (360 amperes, 70 volts). Its resistance to 
both acid and basic slags is also very high. Its con- 
ductivity for heat is remarkably low, and its co- 
efficient of thermal expansion is also very low, the 
linear coefficient being 0.00000084, close to that of 
quartz glass; it can accordingly be plunged while red- 
hot into water without cracking or breaking. All 
these properties are possessed by native zirconia con- 
taining 80 to 84 per cent (or more) ZrO,. It also 
resists fused cyanides and alkalies, being seriously 
attacked only by melting bisulphates and fluorides. 
Besides being exceptionally stable toward chemical re- 
agents, it is very voluminous, and yet very hard, prop- 
erties which make it available for important applica- 
tions. Its low conductivity for electricity (except 
when strongly heated) make it well adapted for insu- 
lating purposes, as in electrical heating apparatus. 

A typical analysis of baddeleyite gave the compo- 
sition: 84.1 ZrO., 7.74 SiO., 3.1 Fe,O:, 1.21 TiO,, 0.66 
Al,O:, 2.72 loss on ignition (making a total of 99.53). 
Other analyses showed from 82 to 94.12 per cent 
ZrO., with impurities in varying amounts. One speci- 
men showed as low as 74.48 per cent zirconia, but this 
appears to have been exceptional. Some specimens, on 
the other hand, revealed as much as 96 to 98 per cent 
ZrO:. Most of the raw material (as previously inti- 
mated) has about 84 per cent ZrQ.,,. 


Technical Applications 


For the best results it is necessary to burn crude 
zirconia to a much higher temperature than that to 
which it is to be exposed; otherwise it cracks, being a 
bad conductor of heat. The composition in this case 
seems to indicate a rather low grade material. Crude 
zirconia can be greatly improved by the removal of 
iron oxide, about half of which can be eliminated by 
dilute acid (sulphuric or hydrochloric). Another pecu- 
liarity, to which Dr. Rosenhain called attention, is 
that zirconia is very apt to carburize at high tem- 
peratures, and the zirconium carbide thus formed has 
very different properties from those of the oxide (zir- 
conia), though the carbide is still refractory and hard. 
Zirconia, however, will not carburize in an ordinary 
furnace, where there is a sufficiently oxidizing atmos- 
phere. 

In Germany patents have been taken out for the 
use of zirconia in a variety of ways. As a refrac- 


tory it was applied to cutting muffles, retorts, and 
tubes, by Pyfahl in 1904 and in 1906 by the Hereus 
Co. for crucibles in which quartz was to be fused to 
Zirconia is also used in the fila- 


prepare quartz glass. 
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ments of the Nernst, Sanders, and Zernig electric 
lamps. 


Lining for Electric Furnaces 


As a lining for electric furnaces of the arc type, its 
high melting point, low thermal conductivity and low 
coefficient of expansion make zirconia particularly suit- 
able, the natural product being quite good enough for 
this purpose. 

The advent of zirconia as an article of commerce 
at comparatively reasonable prices enables it to be 
used for the manufacture of refractory bricks, the 
rather high initial cost of a zirconia lining, as com- 
pared with magnesite bricks, being more than counter- 
balanced by its combination of high melting point, 
high resistance to corrosive slags (also to metals like 
steel, copper and bronze, and metallic oxides), low 
thermal conductivity, and low coefficient of expansion. 

It has been placed on record that a zirconia-lined 
hearth of an open-hearth furnace in a steel works at 
Remscheid, after four months’ continuous working at 
high temperature, was still in good condition and 
capable of serving at least four months longer before 
renewal would be necessary. Calculations based on 
the same tests showed in actual maintenance costs a 
saving of over 50 per cent in favor of zirconia lining 
as compared with the refractory lining ordinarily used. 
In the calculations no allowance was made for in- 
creased production and higher efficiency. 


Zirconium Steels 


Another interesting application of zirconia is in 
the manufacture of ferrozirconium (containing up to 
35 per cent zirconium) by the aid of powdered alumi- 
num, which has been successfully employed in Germany 
for the production of zirconium steel for armor plates, 
armor-piercing projectiles, bullet-proof steel, etc. The 
zirconium steels are particularly hard, and it is 
affirmed that 1-in. armor-plate of zirconium steel is 
equal to 3-in. armor-plate of the best German steel. 

A mixture of about equal parts of zirconia and 
carborundum, the latter being coarser grained, is said 
to be highly refractory, without showing the usual 
tendency of zirconia to crack and lose coherence. A 
refractory mixture for zine muffles, consisting of 1 to 
10 per cent zirconia, 33.3 per cent clay, and burnt 
fireclay, is specified in German patent 287,122 (1913). 
In German patent 284,395 (1914) Knéfler recommends 
zirconia, with or without titanium dioxide, for making 
porous refractory masses for flameless surface combus- 
tion. Zirconium carbide is hard enough to scratch 
quartz, and it has been proposed to use it for cutting 
glass, and as an abrasive. A mixture of 90 parts of 
the carbide with ten parts of ruthenium has been sug- 
gested for filaments of incandescent lamps, the carbide 
being a good conductor of electricity. 

Quite recently O. Ruff and G. Lauschke investigated 
the refractoriness and other properties of zirconia, 
alone and mixed with certain other oxides. Summariz- 
ing the results they obtained it was found that heryl- 
lium oxide, alumina, thoria and yttria were suitable 
as additions to zirconia, owing to the advantageous 
circumstances of their melting temperature and their 
small volatilization between 2000 deg. and 2400 deg. 
Beryllium oxide and alumina lowered the melting point 
of zirconia somewhat, but in no case below 2400 deg. 
Thoria and yttria were easily reduced to carbides, so 
that the melting temperature of thoria could not be 
ascertained, and that of yttria only after considerable 
formation of carbide. But in mixture with zirconia 
these two oxides are protected, so that the melting 
point of the zirconia is scarcely lowered. Magnesia 
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eems less suitable. When heated alone it volatilized 
o quickly that it could not be melted at all in the 
acuum furnace. Even when mixed with zirconia there 
was still considerable volatilization. Silica melts at 
850 deg., and volatilizes even when mixed with zir- 
nia. 

Crucibles of Zirconia 


In the firing, the smaller crucibles of zirconia kept 
heir shape, with a few exceptions, burned at 2200 deg. 
and 2400 deg. The larger crucibles, inside which the 
smaller ones were placed for burning, retained their 
hape substantially, except when the heating was one- 
ided or otherwise irregular. Crucibles made from 
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A Mechanical Scrap Baling Machine 


A line of machines for producing scrap metal bales 
from stamping and punch skeletons, wire, trimmings, 
etc., has been brought out by the Economy Baler Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, A long feeding box is used and the 
machine may be operated by hand, belt or direct-con- 
nected electric motor. 

The bales formed are generally of two sizes, 10 x 10 
x 12 in., and 6 x 6 x 12 in., and are produced by me- 
chanical compression. The larger of the machines 
which is the one illustrated, is operated by two men 
and is furnished with an automatic apparatus for 
ejecting the finished bale, which weighs from 75 to 





Metal Scrap of Various Forms Is Compressed into Bundles by a Mechanically Operated Baling Machine 


of Approximately 1000 Tons on 
raw zirconia changed their shape below 2000 deg. 
owing to volatilization of the less refractory ingredients 
(chiefly silica). At temperatures of 2200 deg. to 2400 
deg. the crucibles acquired a more or less crystalline 
structure, resulting from sublimation of zirconia. 

Loss of weight of the small crucibles was caused 
by formation of lower oxides and carbides, and by 
volatilization of zirconia and the added oxides. Notable 
loss of weight was sustained by crucibles containing 
beryllium oxide and alumina, and those made from 
raw zirconia. In some cases gain of weight occurred, 
and is ascribed to sublimation of zirconia from the 
larger crucibles to the smaller ones inside them. Cru- 
cibles of pure zirconia increased in density with the 
temperature at which they were burned. 

Changes of weight of the crucibles in the electric 
furnace are traceable to three different causes—(1) 
Reduction of zirconia, owing to reducing atmosphere; 
(2) volatilization of the added oxides; (3) sublimation 
of zirconia. Reduction was slighter with crucibles 
burned at 2000 deg. than with those burned at higher 
temperatures. Additions of alumina, yttria, and 6 per 
cent thoria increased the extent of the reduction in 
burning at 2400 deg., but in general no great differ- 
ence between the effect of individual oxides among one 
another and in comparison with pure zirconia was as- 
‘ertained. 

By means of suitable oxide additions and correct 
choice of temperature, compact (or dense) objects with 
zirconia as basis, suitable for employment in exhausted 
carbon-resistance furnaces with reducing atmosphere, 
an be burned in such furnaces above 2000 deg. For 
urning at 2000 deg., about 1 per cent alumina, at 
‘200 deg. about 1 per cent thoria, at 2400 deg. about 
| to 3 per cent yttria is the suitable addition. Larger 
additions are useless and increase the porosity. Used 
n small quantities, beryllium oxide and magnesia re- 
luce the porosity likewise, but not in the same degree. 
Silica acts unfavorably as addition. 


. Exports of iron ore from Spain in the first quarter 
t 1918 were 1,077,404 tons as compared with 1,152,302 
tons in the same three months of 1917. The pyrites ex- 

rts were 378,834 tons to April 1, 1918, as against 

453,312 tons to April 1, 1917. 





Exerting a Pressure 


All Four Sides Simultaneously 


100 lb., depending on the length, but does not in any 
event exceed 16 in. The compression box that receives 
the material to be formed into the bale is 5 ft. long. 
Thus long pieces may be thrown in without requiring 
cutting or folding. The time required to make one 
of these bales is given as only 15 sec. and the com- 
pression force 1000 tons. 

If desired, the machine can be sunk so that the com- 
pression box is level with the floor, thus avoiding any 
necessity for lifting the scrap. Special sizes‘ of ma- 
chine are built for bale sizes other than those regu- 
larly made. 


Manganese Ore Imports in May 


Manganese ore imports in May are reported to have 
been 29,837 gross tons as compared with 81,269 tons in 
May, 1917, and with 58,023 tons in April, 1918. The 
May imports are next to the smallest of any month this 
year, those for March having been only 19,300 tons. 
The total for the first five months of this year has been 
206,396 tons as compared with 254,012 tons to June 1, 
1917. For the eleven months ended May 31, 1918, the 
total imports have been 519,591 tons as compared with 
593,310 tons for the same eleven months ended May 31, 
1917. 


Two hundred houses will be built for workmen em- 
ployed by the American Shipbuilding Co, at its Lorain, 
Ohio, plant by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, at an 
expenditure of about $1,000,000 for buildings and street 
improvements. An agreement has been made with 
Lorain under the terms of which that city will spend 
$150,000 towards the project. The Shipbuilding com- 
pany has acquired a 52-acre site for the development 
of the housing plans. 


A complete report on the Australian customs tariff 
as it stands to-day has just been made public by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The bulletin can be obtained at the 
nominal price of 10c. from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington. 





The Palbro Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has changed its 
rame to the Lake Erie Steel & Wire Co. 
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Battery of Three Six-Ton Heroult Electric Furnaces f the Hes Steel Corporation, Baltimore Three more of the same 


being dded to this row 


Electric Steel and the Forging Industry’ 


Steel from Cold or Hot Metal—Schedule of a 
Six-Ton Heat—Co-operation Between the Two 
Industries—Forging Business After the War 


BY ARTHUR V. FARR 


WORD of appreciation is due the forging industry ably on the American forging industry, enabling it to 
of this country for the co-operation extended to serve most effectively our military requirements, the 
the American steel manufacturers, especially ap automotive and allied industries, and to render a service 

parent since the beginning of the war. The cutting off that has prevented any lessening of quality or pro 
of the steel supply from abroad made it necessary for duction. I quote from a report that I wrote less than 


American manufacturers to make steel which had pre a year 
viously been imported. The assistance rendered the pany: 
steel manufacturers by the forging companies during 


ago, following a visit to a large forging com 


orm me that the, re now getting better stee 
the first attempts at making these steels (many of them an they ever got from Germany. better in uniformity and 
complicated alloys requiring special manufacturing better in physical results after heat treatment. They say 
methods) has proved invaluable. that the will never go back to foreign steels 


We believe that this co-operation has reacted favor ; 
I doubt not that this experience has been typical 


; *From a paper pe sented at the Arth annu meeting of of a large number of forging companies in the last 

the American Drop Forge ssociatior juffalo, June 21 é 3 ead ad ‘ re : a 

author is sales manager, Hess Steel Corporatior Baltimore three years. Certain it 1s that the full exchange of 
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Stripping the Electric Steel Ingots at the Plant of the Hess Steel Corporation. Note the hot tops and the special design of 
ingot mold as indicated by the shape of the end of the ingot 
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eas, criticisms and suggestions between forger and 
teelmaker has enabled the forger to get a domestic 
ource of supply and to meet the exacting requirements 
‘the day on a better basis than ever before. 


Advance in Quality Steel 


America has been known as a producer of steel in 
quantity, and it has been but recently that the quality 
element has been emphasized. The continued produc- 
tion of quality steels is making America’s reputation 
symbolic of both quantity and quality. 

A newcomer in the industry, and a factor in the 
production of higher grade steels, is the electric furnace 
method of production. Starting with 10 electric fur- 
naces in 1910, the growth in the number of installa- 
tions has been rapid until May 1, 1918, saw 265 fur- 
naces either in operation or in the course of construc- 
tion in this country, with production for 1917 of 235,000 
gross tons. The United States has not only maintained 
its commanding position as a producer of electric steel, 
but the record of 1917 emphasizes this leadership. The 
United States and Canada are producing at the present 
time probably a little less than half of the world’s 
production. 

Electric steel is made either by melting a cold 
charge and refining it in the electric furnace, known 
as cold-melt electric steel, or by refining in the electric 
furnace the molten charge from the open-hearth or 





Pouring Electric Steel Ingots at the Hess Plant at Baltimore 
Note the terra cotta hot tops used on all ingot molds 


Bessemer, or a combination of both. This latter method 
is applicable especially to furnaces of capacity of 
10 tons and upward, the cold-melt method not having 
proved successful to date in the large units. 


Electric Steel from Cold or Hot Metal 


For smaller units of under 10 tons’ capacity the 
cold-melt method predominates. This is due largely 
to the simplification of equipment and the assurance 
of electric steel quality. Although there is economy 
in duplex or triplex methods of making electric steel, 
certain it is that plants equipped exclusively with elec- 
tric furnaces cannot be accused of merely “washing” 
the open-hearth steel in the electric furnace. It cannot 
be gainsaid that satisfactory steel can be produced by 
the open-hearth electric-furnace method, provided, of 
course, that sufficient time is allowed for refining in 
the electric furnace. 

Perhaps this point is best illustrated by the present- 
day attitude taken by some steel purchasers. A re- 
quest for quotation was sent by a large purchaser 
of chrome steel, and contained the following: “If you 
are not in position to quote on either electric or crucible 
steel we prefer that you disregard the inquiry, as we 
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Case Hardening Carbon Electric Steel The steel in the 
annealed condition (left) shows a structure characteristk 
of a steel) that has been very slowly cooled from above its 
upper critical point The pearlite confined to the grain 
boundaries. The white areas are ferrite In the quenched 


ondition (right) the structure is sorbitic and the traces of 
grain boundaries are visible The analysis of this electri 
steel.is carbon, 0.19 silicon, 0.174: sulphur, 0.018; phosphor 
us, 0.018 ind 1 nganese { 6 per cent The magnificatior 


do not care to consider open-hearth steel or open-hearth 
with electric-furnace refinement.” While this attitude 
cannot be considered as typical, it shows the discrimi 
nation that particular purchasers have found necessary 
to exercise in safeguarding the quality of their product. 

Describing briefly the method of manufacture of 
cold-melt electric steel in a 6-ton Heroult electric fur 
nace as being representative of the majority of instal 
lations in this country, the process of manufacture may 
be divided into two periods. Melting and oxidizing, re 
carburizing and reducing. 

It appears paradoxical to remove carbon during one 
period and to add it at another, but this is necessary 
in order to oxidize the phosphorus. Furnaces for re 
ducing phosphorus are lined with basic material, such 
as magnesite or dolomite. Limestone is charged into 
the furnace with the scrap. The rust on the scrap fur 
nishes the oxygen, and sometimes ore or roll scale is 
charged to augment this supply. The slag formed 
oxidizes the phosphorus, which then combines with the 
lime, forming calcium phosphate. Carbon, silicon, man 
ganese and sulphur are also oxidized to a greater o1 
less extent by this slag. 


Schedule of a 6-Ton Heat 


As an illustration of the furnace reactions that take 
place the accompanying schedule is given, showing the 
various stages in the making of a heat of electric 
steel. The steel to be made was a high carbon chrome 
steel used for balls for ball bearings. 


Molds with Het Tops 


Electric steel, because of its density, should be cast 
in inverted molds with refractory hot tops, to prevent 
any possibility of piping in the body of the ingot. In 
the further processing of the ingot, whether in the 





Chrome Vanadium Electric Steel 


The view in the annealed 
condition (left) shows small grain size and uniform distri- 
bution of ferrite and pearlite. In its hardened condition 


(right) the structure is martensitic. This steel analyzes 
carbon, 0.37; silicon, 0.16; sulphur, 0.021; phosphorus, 6.02 
manganese, 0.61; 

cent. Magnification is 100 diameters 


chromium, 6.89, and vanadium, 0.16 per® 
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rolling mill or forge, special precautions are taken in 
the heating, in the reduction of the metal, and in the 
cooling. 

There is a growing tendency for forging companies 
to have well-fitted-up laboratories for the examination 
of the structure of the steel that they are using. This 


Schedule 


of a Heat of Electric Steel 
11.50 A. M. Material charged 
Pounds Pounds 
OMe PUR nse scceses 5980 
Stampings 5991 11971 
Limestone box wba wie 700 
12.20 P. M Completed charging, current switched on 


3.20 P. M. Charge melted down 
Preliminary analysis under black slag 
Cc Si Sul Ph. Mn 
Analysis: 0.06 0.014 0.032 0.009 0.08 
Note the practical elimination of phosphorus 
40 P. M. The oxidizing (black) slag is now poured and 
skimmed off as clean as possible to prevent re- 
phosphorizing and to permit the addition of car- 
burizing materials. For this purpose carbon is 
added in the form of powdered coke, ground 
electrodes or other forms of pure carbon. 
The deoxidizing slag is now formed by additions of lime, 


coke and fluorspar (and for some analysis ferrosilicon). The 
slag changes from black to white as the metallic oxides are 
reduced by these deoxidizing additions and the reduced metals 
return to the bath 
porous and 
time is necessary 
bath by the slag. 

The action of desulphurization in 


A good finishing 
After the 
the absorption of 


slag is creamy 
becomes white, 


the 


white, 
some 
the 


viscous 
for 


slag 
sulphur in 
furnace is 


the electric 


as follows: After the bath is deoxidized as described the 
slag acts on the metallic sulphides, eliminating them by 
forming calcium sulphide, which Is taken up by the slag. 
The desulphurizing actions are illustrated by the following 
equations: 
FeS + C CaO = CaS + Fe co 
MnS + C CaO = CaS Mn > 
2 FeS + CaO + Si 2 Fe + 2 CaS SiO 
The white slag disintegrates to a powder when exposed 


to the atmosphere and has a pronounced odor of acetylene 
when wet. Further additions of recarburizing material are 
added as needed to meet the analysis. The further reactions 


are shown by the following: 


3.40 P. M Recarburizing material added 
30 Ib. ground electrodes 
25 lb. ferromanganese 
Cc. Si Sul. Ph Mn 
Analysis 0.76 0.011 0.030 0.008 0.26 
» form white slag there was added: 
225 lb. lime 
75 Ib. powdered coke 
55 Ib. fluorspar 
50 P. M 
Cc Si Su PI Mn 
Analysis: 0.75 0.014 0.01% ( 0.28 
Note the reduction of the ulphur onte 
During the white slag period, the following alloying addi 
tions were made: 
500 lb. pig iron 
80 lb. ferrosilicor 
9 lb. ferromanganese 
146 lb. ferrochrome 
The furnace is now rotated forwa ed posi 
tion and the charge poured into the lar which in tur 
it is poured into molds 
5.40 P. M Heat Poured 
( Ss S I M ( 
Analysis 0.97 0.25 0.014 0.601: 0.3: 0.70 
Ingot weight poured 94 
Scull 2.7° 
Loss .. ; : .. 3.3% 
Total current consumption for the heat i700 kw.-hr. o 
710 kw-hr. per ton 


is distinctly a forward step, and points the way to 
accurate heat treatments and more satisfactory results. 
The demands of high-power guns, aeroplane engines 
with weight well below 3 Ib. per horsepower, and safe, 
lightweight automobiles, all necessitate the use of the 
proper kind and weight of steel. These results can 
only be obtained by the use of properly selected grades. 
Two sets of photomicrographs of the effect of heat 
treatment on electric steel are offered. 

In this paper there has been made no attempt to 
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compare the relative merits of open-hearth and electric 
steel. I do not believe it is necessary, because results 
in service, day in and day out, have thoroughly estab- 
lished the superiority of the latter. Individual labora- 
tory tests do not always square with results in the field, 
but it is the latter that are wanted. One forger ex- 
pressed his experience tersely, as follows: “We can 
get physical properties much easier with electric steel.” 
Ten years of experience in this country and in Europe 
indicate that electric steel in its natural qualities is 
equal to crucible steel, and superior to the steel ordi- 
narily made in the open hearth. 

The rare purity of the heat derived from the electric 
arc, combined with definite control of the slag in a - 
neutral atmosphere, explain in part the superiority of 
electric steel. Commenting on this recently, Dr. H. M. 
Howe stated that in the open-hearth process you have 
such atmosphere and slag as you can get, and in the 
electric you have such atmosphere and slag conditions 
as you desire. 

The ultimate consumer in a large measure is the 
court of last resort, determining what steel shall be used 
in the manufacture of his product. It is the ultimate 
consumer who realizes that the best materials obtain- 
able are none too good, and the drop forger, knowing 
this, and that the difference in cost of steels is small 
compared with labor, forging equipment and the later 
expense put upon forgings, finds that it is economy to 
use high-grade electric steel. 


Forging Business After the War 


The question, what will the forging business be after 
the war? is one that the American forging industry is 
facing to-day. Reports that Germany is exhausted, 
that her workingmen are anemic from starvation, 
that her railroads and manufacturing plants are run 
down, and that she will be far behind when the com- 
mercial race begins after the war, may well be sus- 
pected of being a rather coarse form of German propa- 
ganda. War, instead of exhausting Germany’s indus- 
trial and trading potentialities, has actually organized 
Germany for commerce. The vast majority of the 
plants that are working to capacity on war-time pro- 
duction can be turned promptly to commercial produc- 
tion. 

It seems safe to expect that we shall have keen com- 
petition to face after the war. The thorough knowledge 
and use of the higher grades of steel is to be one of 
America’s weapons, and the use of electric steel by the 
forging industry seems destined to grow in increasing 
volume to meet this competition. 


Named in Honor of Colonel Bolling 


Major-Gen. William Kenly, Director of, Military 
Aeronautics, has announced that the flying field at 
Anacostia, near Washington, had been named Bolling 
Field, in memory of the late Col. Raynal C. Bolling, 
Signal Corps, who was killed in France on or about 
March 29. 

The new field, which is now practically completed, 
will be a single-squadron field with a vapacity for 18 
airplanes. It will serve three purposes—first, as a 
field for experiments which it is desired to have made 
near Washington; second, as the terminal of the New 
York-Philadelphia-Washington aerial mail service, and 
third, as a training field where administrative officers 
in Washington may learn to fly without interfering 
with their other duties. 


Detroit raised $5,000,000 in five days of its quota 
of $26,000,000 in War Savings Stamps. Among the 
corporations which have bought to the limit are: The 
Burroughs Adding Mach. Co., Detroit Foundry Co., 
Detroit Graphite. Co., Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit 
Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Detroit Stove Works, Hudson Motor Co., Jansen Mfg. 
Co., Jeffery-Dewitt Co., Kales Stamping Co., Maxwell 
Motor Co., Michigan Machine Co., Mutual Electric & 
Machine Co., Page Detroit Motor Car Co., Pittsburgh 
Shafting Co., Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., Russell Wheel & 


Foundry Co., Semet-Solvay Co., Chas. A. Strelinger & 
Co., and Swedish Crucible Steel Co. 
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THE SMALL INDUSTRY 


fhe Larger Importance It Will Assume After 
the War 


In the strain to which our institutions are sure to 
subjected in the years that lie immediately before 
is, the small industry may render service of incal- 
ilable importance to American democracy. Such was 
he burden of an address made before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at its recent Worcester 
neeting by Prof. George H. Haynes, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. “It offers scope,” he said, “for am- 
itious young men to rise from the ranks to positions 
if leadership. It keeps relations human between em- 
ployer and workman. It gives the lie to the class- 
conscious radical’s assertion that America is divided 
nto two hostile camps, the bourgeois and the prole- 
tariat. When the Allies shall have succeeded in mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy, the small industry 
may have no small part in making democracy safe for 
the world.” His paper was in part as follows: 

In the so-called trust movement where no element 
‘ genuine monopoly has been present, a large factor 
has been the desire to secure the economies of large- 
scale production. This is a sound and constructive 
motive, and democracy is concerned to have such 
economies attained, to the extent that does not inter- 
fere with some higher or more essential purpose. It is 
obvious that certain enterprises must be conducted on 
a giant scale, if at all. 

Democracy craves variety and individuality in in- 
dustrial development. It needs the small industry no 
less than the large. It is not so much that the in- 
dividual enterpriser needs the help and protection of 
the state, as that the state needs the widely distributed 
initiative and enthusiasm of ambitious young enter- 
prisers. It means much for the strength and stability 
of a democracy, if the man with capacity for indus- 
trial leadership finds scope for developing his aptitudes 
as his own master, in the enterprise of his own start- 
ng, and not as a foreman or as a member of the staff 
of some giant corporation. Right here lies a cardinal 
difference between industrial democracy as we would 
see it develop in the United States and the type of 
-ocialism which many fear. Is it not possible to keep 
open the door of opportunity and enable the young 
man to discover and develop his own aptitude, with- 
out at the same time making him the servant of the 
state, subject to a repression no less galling because 
mposed at the behest of a majority? 


The Small Plant Striving for Quality 


In recent years there has developed a new and 
liscriminating appreciation of certain advantages of 
the small plant in industries which are not inherently 
monopolistic or in which the economies of large-scale 
production are not a dominant consideration. Perhaps 
foremost among these advantages is that which relates 
to the element of quality. 

The new industry is likely to need a greater amount 

capital at the start, and its founder’s acquaint 

es are less likely than three generations ago to have 
the requisite funds. Changes in banking laws of the 
past five years may work to the advantage of the 
orrower whose credit is sound; and in recent years 
ankers are said to have adopted a more liberal atti- 
‘ude toward a young man who can present evidence 
f character, ability and the soundness of project for 
he production of something for which there is a 


enn, 


ne need. 
Drawbacks to the Small Plant 


It seems a valid charge that American organized 
‘bor has no vision of industry as anything else than 
war, or, at the best, an armed neutrality, the terms 
f which at almost any time are likely to become “a 
crap of paper.” Organized labor is content to let 

the employer bear all the risks of the enterprise and 
ake from it what profits he can, when reluctant labor, 
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its interest confined to getting shorter hours and 
higher wages, has exacted its toll. 

In one respect the smal] industry has been at an 
unnecessarily great disadvantage. It cannot conduct 
scientific investigations in elaborately equipped and ex- 
pensively manned research laboratories of its own. 
Here is a field where Government, Federal or State, 
may provide co-operation along lines similar to those 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and of the State 
Experiment Stations. The Bureau of Standards is al- 
ready doing something in the way of research work 
for private concerns. 


Small Plant Sales Co-operation 


Considerable saving and enhanced efficiency could 
be secured if manufacturers in related lines would co- 
operate in their sales work. The automobile shows 
offer a spasmodic and spectacular example of what may 
be worked out in more simple and modest fashion in 
many lines of industry. The co-operative fruit-selling 
agencies of the Pacific Coast States and the produce- 
marketing organizations in other parts of the country 
present familiar illustrations of co-operative selling. 
Nor is this a matter unworthy of governmental interest 
and aid. The medieval fairs brought business and 
prosperity to the towns which held them. Even in 
war-stricken France, the past year, certain expositions 
have been maintained. Our own country affords illus- 
trations of municipal industrial museums suggestive of 
a development which might be greatly extended, the 
city providing ample and suitable halls and facilities 
for the display of the high-grade products distinctive 
of its industry—doing this not as a matter of favorit- 
ism and patronage, but taking it upon itself to advance 
thereby the interests of the whole city as an industrial 
unit, in the spirit frequently shown by a progressive 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The return to the ranks of industry of the hosts 
of young crusaders, who have gone through hell to 
make the world a decent place to live in, will add a 
tremendous ferment to the social and economic unrest. 
They are going to demand that democracy in govern- 
ment find its counterpart in democracy in industry; 
that life yield them something more than the day’s 
wage—that it give them something of the zest of ad- 
venture, of opportunity for advancement, of chance for 
independent leadership. 


A Motor-Driven Pump for Handling Oil 


A geared motor-driven rotary pump for use in con- 
nection with a centralized oiling system has been de- 
Nugent & Co., Chicago. In 


veloped by William W. 
addition to sup- 
plying the pres- 
sure required by 
a central lubri- 
cating system, the 
pump can also be 
used for transfer- 
ring the contents 
of oil barrels to 
an overhead res- 
ervoir or other 
receptacle in the 
oil storage room 


. A Rotary Pump Connected through 

The pump, which Gears to an Electric Motor Is Em- 
is in two sizes ployed in Connection with a Central- 
. ‘ : ized Shop  Oiling System or for 
having deliveries Emptying Oil Barrels into an Over- 
of 8 and 40 qts. head Reservoir in the Oil Stockroom 


per min. respec- 

tively with a pump speed of 500 r.p.m., is driven by a 
fractional horsepower motor made by the General Elec- 
These motors can be supplied wound for any 
of the standard direct-current voltages and the custom- 
ary frequencies and voltages of alternating current. 
The control is through a rheostat and switch box 
mounted in a convenient location. 


trie Co. 


The offices of the Ever Tight Piston Ring Co. have 
been moved from 1432 Chestnut Street, to 1601 Kinds- 
land Avenue, St. Louis. 
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Heavy Increase in Taxes Is Proposed 


Earnings in Excess of Very Moderate Returns Will Probably 
Be Diverted to Treasury—R@port of Federal 


Trade 


Commission Criticised — Tariff Revision Again Proposed 


WASHINGTON, July 9.—With the close of the hear- 
ings on the new revenue bill, which were terminated on 
July 2, the Ways and Means Committee, in executive 
session, began the actual framing of the wamtax meas- 
ure which is estimated to double the current Tre&sury 
receipts, carrying them up to the’ unprecedented total 
of $8,000,000,000 per annum. By what is believed to 
have been a carefully worked out design on the part 
of the Federal Trade Commission, its report on the 
profiteering of manufacturing corporations was sent 
to the Senate in time for printed copies to be laid 
before the Ways and Means Committee on the day 
the hearings terminated, so that the commission’s con- 
clusions and the figures adduced in support thereof 
were fresh in the minds of Chairman Kitchin and his 
colleagues when the actual drafting of the revenue bill 
was undertaken. It should be said, however, that the 
commission’s report was not necessary to spur on the 
Ways and Means Committee to the framing of drastic 
schedules taxing the corporations, for Mr. Kitchin was 
already prepared to go to extreme lengths in that di- 
rection. It is unfortunate, however, that certain deduc- 
tions made by the commission respecting findings based 
on arbitrary calculations as to invested capital and 
profits of certain corporations have not only tinctured 
the entire report but have served to prejudice still 
further the more radical members of the House Com- 
mittee against all forms of industrial corporations. 


Important Features 


The commission’s report is regarded by congres- 
sional leaders as presenting squarely to Congress and 
the administration the issue of reducing the controlled 
prices of the leading commodities which have been fixed 
by the War Industries Board, or of adopting as a 
feature of the new revenue bill a complicated system 
of excess-profits taxes that will divert to the public 
treasury all earnings in excess of a very moderate 
return upon actual invested capital. Ramifications of 
this proposition are numerous and important, and the 
developments therein should command the attention of 
all responsible corporation officials. 

In both House and Senate radical members are 
sharply criticising the Price Fixing Committee of the 
War Industries Board for failing to work out some 
plan under which production could be stimulated with- 
out fixing prices so high as to afford exorbitant profits 
to the big fully integrated corporations. While the 
Steel Corporation is pointed to as an illustration of 
large profits based on prices at which the small manu- 
facturers have made little money, other examples cited 
by the commission, notably the big meat packing com- 
panies, are even more significant. In this case, there- 
fore, many corporations will probably find their taxes 
heavily increased because of what Congress has learned 
through the trade commission and otherwise regarding 
the profits in a few industries that have been brought 
out into the limelight by their connection with the war 
program. So far as the stability of the industry is 
concerned, it is a fortunate thing that the readjustment 
of the schedule of controlled prices for iron and steel 
was completed before the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission was made public, otherwise great pressure 
would have been brought to bear upon Chairman Brook- 
ings and his colleagues not only to make substantial 
cuts in rates but to adopt an entirely different basis 
for the Federal control of the industry. 


Governmental Pooling Discussed 


To say that the commission’s report has aroused 
great interest in Congress as to the practicability of 
the Willard plan for the Governmental pooling of iron 
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and steel is to make a very conservative statement 
Not only is the subject being canvassed from every 
possible angle, but certain members of the Sendte and 
House are suggesting that the Pomerene steel contro! 
bill be again brought forward and enacted, possibly 
with amendments including other commodities, in order 
that ample legal authority may be afforded the War 
Industries Board for putting the Willard plan into full 
operation. It is fully realized at the capitol that the 
Governmental pooling of the products of any given 
industry on a basis requiring the payment of differ- 
ential prices to manufacturers, so as to insure to each 
a reasonable but only a reasonable margin of profit, 
would involve the organization of a great accounting 
bureau that would overshadow in size and importance 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; nevertheless, the 
disposition of the radicals is to go to any lengths in 
the way of costly organization to meet what they regard 
as a situation that should not be permitted to continue. 


Conservative Criticism 


But the radicals are not having it all their own 
way. Conservative members of both houses are dis- 
posed to criticise the Federal Trade Commission’s re- 
port and to point out fallacies in the methods of cal- 
culation and in the deductions to be drawn therefrom. 
These public men point to the table in the commission’s 
report showing profits ranging from 30 to 319 per cent 
made by steel mills in class 3, which start with steel 
furnaces and which, therefore, cannot make the econo- 
mies of fully integrated concerns. Comment is made 
significantly on the fact that the commission omits to 
describe the method pursued by it in determining the 
“percentage on return of investment” used as a basis 
in compiling these statistics. Previous reports of the 
commission and numerous statements made by its mem- 
bers in various industrial controversies during the past 
two or three years indicate that the “investment” re- 
ferred to is figured as embracing nothing but the most 
tangible of assets and that such items as trade-marks, 
good-will, demonstrated earning capacity, borrowed 
capital, etc., are specially excluded. The fact is also 
commented upon that the commission has furnished 
no figures with regard to corporations of class 4 which 
“make rolled products from purchased semi-finished 
steel.” If an exhibit of extraordinary gains by this 
class of establishments could have been made, it is 
suggested, the commission would have added much to 
the strength of this feature of its report by presenting 
the figures in detail. That it did not do so is regarded 
as quite as suggestive of the methods employed as is 
the careful segregation of 10 concerns from the hun- 
dreds in class 3 for the purpose of making the exhibit 
that has attracted so much attention. 


Doubling of Taxes 


There is good reason to believe that the Ways and 
Means Committee intends to proceed as though Con- 
gress had determined to take no action with refer- 
ence to legislation specifically legalizing the Willard 
plan or the project embodied in the Pomerene bill, 
thus relegating to the revenue committees the matter 
of framing a law that will bring back into the Treasury 
the excess profits of all corporations and especially 
those in any way attributable to the war. Roughly 
speaking, the first outline of the corporate income 
features of the new bill will provide for the doubling 
of existing taxes. The present normal tax on cor- 
porations of 6 per cent will be increased to 12 per cent 
if the radical members of the committee have their 
way. This change will be strongly opposed by certain 
members of the committee on the ground that the earn- 
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vs of corporations distributed in the form of divi- 
iends are again subject to tax as income of the stock- 
olders, and, if the special plans of the committee with 
reference to so-called unearned incomes are carried 
hrough, will be subject to a very high tax. 


Unearned Incomes 


Under existing law, unearned incomes, that is to 
ay, dividends from stocks and interest on bonds, pay 
no excess profits tax in the hands of stock and bond 
holders, although they are subject to the surtaxes im- 
posed on incomes in excess of $5,000. There has been 
much criticism of the fact that salaries in excess of 
»6,000 are subject to an excess profits tax of 8 per 
cent, while unearned incomes are not liable to a similar 
mpost. The House committee, however, has decided 
to meet this situation, not by reducing or eliminating 
the excess profits tax on salaries, but by imposing ‘a 
tax at a much higher rate on unearned incomes. 
Should this rate be fixed at 16 per cent, as has been 
suggested, it will be interesting to learn whether the 
committee will couple with it the proposed normal cor- 
porate income tax of 12 per cent. If these figures 
appear confiscatory, the fact should be borne in mind 
that members of the House committee have repeatedly 
referred to the rates of the English individual income 
tax law which, it is said, impose a 25 per cent levy on 
neomes of $5,000 and upward. 

It has been practically determined by the House 
ommittee to adopt at least two additional bases for 
the calculation of the excess profits tax. This has been 
made necessary by the inability of the committee’s 
experts to devise a plan under which identified -war 
profits can be levied upon sufficiently without providing 
exemptions for certain other prosperous corporations 
which have made no money directly from the war and 
which, perhaps, have shown smaller gains since 1914 
than during the so-called pre-war period. The com- 
mittee is strongly disposed to tax war gains in excess 
of 6 or 8 per cent not less than 75 per cent, thus 
closely approximating the schedule of the British law 
which takes 80 per cent of all earnings in excess of 
those of the pre-war period. Corporations, the business 
of which is not related to the war, will be handled on 
a different basis, but it is possible that their profits 
above certain more liberal exemptions will also be sub- 
ject to the 75 per cent tax. 


Taxes on Stock Dividends 


Inquiries by numerous representatives of corpora- 
tions concerning the possibility that stock dividends 
will be exempted from tax as income have recently been 
met by very frank declarations from members of the 
House committee that no change will be made in this 
regard and that the provision of the act of 1916 will 
be carried into the new law. The best lawyers here 
admit that the decision of the Supreme court in the 
Henry R. Towne case is not conclusive. It is generally 
conceded that the court made it perfectly clear that 
such a tax was most illogical and unjust, but it is 
contended that the court did not address itself to the 
constitutional aspect of the case but merely held that 
the act of 1913, under which Mr. Towne was called 
upon to pay an income tax on certain stock dividends, 
did not authorize the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to make such a levy. There is no doubt that Congress 
in the act of 1916 specifically remedied the omission 
in the act of 1913; hence, in any test case that may be 
carried to the Supreme Court hereafter the broad 


question of constitutionality must inevitably be in- 
volved. 


Higher Tariff Proposed 


The growing disposition of Congress to concentrate 
on income and excess profits taxes and to limit mis- 
cellaneous levies to a few articles of general consump- 
tion and certain luxuries has revived agitation for a 
substantial increase in tariff rates calculated to raise 
from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. The rapid dwin- 
dling of the average ad valorem rate of duty paid on 
cur imports and the decline in customs collections, in 
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spite of a heavy increase in importations, form the 
principal argument now being urged in support of tariff 
revision at this time. In 1907 the average ad valorem 
rate of duty on actual imports was 23.28 per cent, 
which produced a revenue of $329,480,000 on imports 
valued at $1,415,402,000. In 1917 the average rate of 
duty had dwindled to 8.31 per cent and the revenues 
to $221,659,000, although imports had nearly doubled, 
the total value being $2,667,220,000. The causes of 
this decline in average rates and revenue are two- 
fold; first, the heavy reductions in duties provided by 
the Underwood-Simmons act of 1913, and second, an 
enormous increase in imports of free goods while 
receipts of dutiable goods have shown little, if any, 
gain@thus imports of free goods have risen from $641,- 
953,000 in 1907 to $1,852,530,000 in 1917, a gain of 
nearly 200 per cent, while receipts of dutiable goods 
have increased from $773,448,000 to but $814,689,000, 
a gain of less than 6 per cent. While it is conceded 
that this is not the time to make a careful, scientific 
revision of the customs laws, it is contended that the 
imposition of a flat rate of duty of 10 or 20 per cent 
on the entire free list and a compensatory increase in 
the dutiable schedules would much more than double 
current customs revenues. 


Steel-Hardening Metals 


With every suggestion for tariff revision of any 
kind, the interests engaged in urging protection for 
the so-called war minerals, including the steel-harden- 
ing metals, come to the front with pleas for substan- 
tial duties. The United States Tariff Commission is 
now working on certain phases of this problem and 
will probably have comprehensive data on the subject 
before the new revenue bill is finally acted on. What- 
ever tariff legislation may be embodied in the measure 
by the House Committee will undergo close scrutiny 
at the hands of the Senate Finance Committee, which 
last year rejected a 10 per cent ad valorem increase 
in all the schedules of the Underwood-Simmons act 
which was unanimously reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee and passed by the House by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The new bill is not expected to pass the House before 
Aug. 15, and as the Finance Committee will probably 
give at least a month to its consideration, the Tariff 
Commission will have until Sept. 15 to submit recom- 
mendations respecting duties on the steel-hardening 
metals. Ww. L. C. 


A June Record in Lake Ore Shipments 


Shipments in June of iron ore from the Lake Su- 
perior region were 9,921,860 gross tons, exceeding the 
record for June, 1917, by 281,869 tons or 2.92 per cent. 
These are greater than any June record ever made. 
The comparative shipments by ports for June and for 
the season were as follows: 


June, June, To July 1, To July 1, 
1917 1918 1917 1918 





TORMORG os ccc nes 909,804 1,077,871 2,205,297 1,733,366 
Marquette 527,701 547,927 625,749 1,053,678 
Ashland 1.176.517 1,137,921 1.909.268 2.036,068 
Superior 2,121,663 2.510.974 3.526.082 4,698.565 
Duluth ea 3,363,211 3,164,296 5,128,894 6,276,138 
Two Harbors . ..1,541,095 1,482,871 2,739,645 3,151,914 

Totals 9,639,991 9,921,860 16,135,135 18,949,730 


Increase, 1918 281,869 2,814,595 

This year’s total to July 1 shows an increase of 
2,814,595 tons or 1.74 per cent over that to the same 
date a year ago. At that time this total showed a 
decrease as compared with the same period in 1916. 
The Duluth and Superior percentage this year of the 
total was 57.91 per cent against 53.64 per cent last 
year. The Escanaba movement this year is 9.15 per 
cent of the total compared with 13.67 per cent last year. 
Marquette’s percentage this year was considerably in 
excess of that of last year or 5.56 per cent as compared 
with 3.88 per cent. 
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OQPEN-HEARTH FURNACE DOORS 


Electrically Operated Uncer Push Button Con- 
trol with Automatic Travel Limits 


An automatic motor-operated type of hoist with 
push-button control in which overtravel is prevented by 
a novel mechanism was described in a paper presented 
by W. H. Burr and H. A. Lewis, electrical engineers, 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., at a 
meeting of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers held at Philadelphia May 4. The special fea- 
ture of the hoist is an automatic release by which the 
motor is automatically disconnected from the hoisting 
mechanism when either limit of the door travel is 
reached. 

The main driving shaft of the hoist is provided with 
a gear or other member that can be driven in either 
direction from any convenient source of power. A pair 
of shoulders in the form of disks a and b are fixed to 
this shaft and have plates c of suitable friction mate- 
rial on their adjacent faces. The two cylindrical mem- 
bers d and e are loosely mounted upon the shaft between 
the two shoulders and have inclined coacting faces lying 
in a plane which forms an acute angle to the radial 
plane of the shaft. The arrangement of these members 
is such that a rotary motion of one relative to the other 
causes them to move apart and jam against the fric- 
tion material on the disks a and b. Drums or grooved 
wheels f and g are carried by these two members which 
also have lugs h and i, both of which can engage with 
the fixed stop j, so as to prevent revolution of their 
respective members. One end of a cable is attached to 
the drum g, while the other is connected to the body k 
which may be considered as representing the furnace 
door. Another cable is attached at one end to the drum 
f and at the other end to the body I, which in this case 
represents the counterweight for the door. The attach- 
ment of this second cable is such that it will be wound 
on its drum in an opposite direction to that of the other 
cable. 

It is assumed that when looking at the mechanism 
from the right end, the body k will be raised by a clock- 
wise rotation of the member e through the winding of 
the cable on the drum g, while at the same time the ro- 
tation of the member d will permit the body I to be 
lowered through the unwinding of the corresponding 
cable. These two bodies, acting through their cables, 
turn the members d and e relatively through a small 
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angle causing their inclined coacting faces to move then 
laterally and force them against the friction disks < 
so that if the shaft be turned in a clockwise direction 
they are turned with the disks a and b, and the shaft 
thus raising the body k and lowering the body I. Wher 
the former has been raised to the desired height, the 
parts are proportioned so that the lug h comes in con 
tact with the stop j, thus stopping the rotation of th« 
member d. A very slight continued forward clockwise 
movement of the member e serves to release it from its 
contact with the friction disk c and the member d is 
brought to a neutral position in which it does not gri 
its disk with sufficient force to be rotated by the shaft 
The latter, in consequence, with the disks is free to ro 
tate while the members e and d are disconnected from 
it, although held in the position to which they had been 
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The Chains Attached to the Door and the 

Counterweight Pass over a Hoisting Drum Ar- 

ranged to Slip Whenever the Limit of Travel 
of Either Is Reached 


brought. Thus, the shaft may continue its operation 
without overloading the source of power by which it is 
driven. 

It is assumed that these bodies k and I are substan- 
tially of equal mass, and when the direction of rotation 
of the shaft is reversed, and it together with the associ- 
ated parts turns in a counter-clockwise direction, these 
bodies at once act to force the members d and e apart 
and cause them to grip the friction plates c. As these 





Operating the Five Doors of a 75-Ton Open-Heart! 
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The Driving Motor and One of the Drums Showing the In- 


clined Faces of the Members of the Latter Which Permit 
the Slippage Necessary to Stop the Travel of the Door 


turn with the shaft, the lug h moves away from the stop 
j, and the body / is raised and the body k lowered until 
the lug i engages the stop. The slight relative move- 
ment given by the shaft to the member d independent of 
the member e permits the two to move toward each 
other and occupy less space between the disks c, thus 
again operatively disconnecting them from the shaft. 

An installation of this hoist has been made on a 
75-ton open-hearth furnace having five charging doors. 
Those at the ends are only one half as large as the three 
in the center, which when filled with water weigh 1400 
lb. each. This includes approximately 300 lb. of cooling 
water, and the counterweight weighs 1345 lb., showing 
an unbalance of 55 lb. The counterweights, however, 
are built up so that they can be adjusted at any time 
by simply adding or removing weights. The motor em- 
ployed is a 5-hp. 220-volt compound-wound direct-cur- 
rent interpole type unit with high resistance. The 
armature winding is designed so that the motor can be 
thrown directly on the line without starting resistance, 
thus avoiding trouble due to starting resistance, as well 
as reducing the cost of the control equipment. The 
motor is connected to the driving shaft by a sleeve 
coupling, and on the forged steel driving shaft is a 
worm engaging a bronze worm gear having a ratio of 
50 to 1. 

The release previously described is mounted on the 
shaft with the worm gear. The friction disks are of 
fiber and are 10 in. in diameter. The angle between 
the coacting faces is approximately 26 deg., and when 
used under these conditions, it is stated the release 
will operate satisfactorily with a difference between the 
door and the counterweight of 600 lb. The diameter of 
the disk on which the chain is wound is 16% in., giving 
a door speed of approximately 1 ft. per sec., or a com- 
plete door opening in 3 sec. 

The control employed is of the automatic push-button 
type, consisting of two single-pole contactors with bot- 
tom contacts and overload relays. This system of con- 
trol provides dynamic braking which it is pointed out 
makes it necessary to have a certain amount of resist- 
ance permanently connected in the armature circuit. 
When the push button is closed, the shunt coil on one of 
the contactors is energized, closing one of the con- 
tacts, and as the bottom of the other contactor is in the 
closed position, the motor starts and will operate as 
long as the circuit is held closed by the operator. As 
soon as the push button is released, the contactor opens 
and the bottom contactor closes the resistance across the 
armature, giving dynamic braking which stops the door. 
The length of time required to stop the door, of course, 
varies with the amount of resistance inserted in the 
armature circuit. 


Two California Foundries Add Electric Furnaces 


The Samson-Sieve Grip Tractor Co., Sacramento, 
Cal., is installing a 5-ton Her. uc electric furnace to 
make steel castings. 

The Enterprise Foundry, South San Francisco, Cal., 
has recently installed an electric furnace of its own 
design. 


Abraham Isaac, purchasing and sales agent, an- 
nounces the removal of his offices from 405 Westfield 
Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., to 207 Broad Street, that city. 
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NO ACTION ON STEEL PRICES 


Washington Conference with Manufacturers 
Develops Differing Views 


WASHINGTON, July 9.—A _ spirited discussion of 
prices to be fixed for steel rails, wire rope, and high- 
speed tool steel marked the first meeting on July 3 of 
representative manufacturers with the special com- 
mittee appointed by the War Industries Board to con- 
sider these matters, of which J. Leonard Replogle, Di- 
rector of Steel Supply, is chairman. No decision was 
reached as to any of these items, but the steel men 
will be invited to Washington again within a week or 
10 days, when it is expected that they will bring addi- 
tional data, and will be prepared to reach a final de- 
termination with the special committee. 

Three separate conferences took place on July 3. 
At the first of these, which related to wire rope, there 
were present the five members of the special committee 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute: James A. 
Farrell, president United States Steel Corporation; 
E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Co.; E. G. 
Grace, president Bethlehem Steel Co.; A. C. Dinkey, 
president Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.; and John A. 
Topping, chairman Republic Iron & Steel Co.; also 
James B. Bonner, resident representative of the institute, 
and the following representatives of wire rope manu- 
facturers: A. H. Sigafoos and W. C. Bulette, Hazard 
Mfg. Co.; H. F. Lyman and E. H. Parker, Upson- 
Walton Co.; George S. Whyte, MacComber & Whyte 
Co.; George M. Wright, Wright Wire Co.; Karl G. 
Roebling and A. W. Brown, John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co.; George C. Moon, George C. Moon Co.; and J. J. 
Broderick, Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. Of the spe- 
cial price-fixing committee there were present: J. L. 
Replogle, chairman; Robert S. Brookings, chairman of 
the Price-Fixing Committee; H. B. Spencer, represent- 
ing the Railroad Administration; Commander 8. R. 
Fuller, United States Navy; and Capt. W. M. Mac- 
Cleary, steel buyer for the Ordnance Bureau. 

It was apparent at the outset that Mr. Replogle’s 
committee was not prepared to accept the prices sug- 
gested by the committee of the institute on behalf of 
the wire rope makers, and the latter were therefore 
afforded an opportunity to state their own case as 
emphatically as possible, which they did with consid- 
erable detail, emphasizing the rising labor and material 
costs that have marked the entire steel trade during 
the past year. As the fact was soon developed that 
the rope niakers and the institute’s committee lacked 
certain data necessary to controvert the contentions 
of the special price-fixing committee, it was decided to 
postpone action to a future meeting, and the wire rope 
men thereupon withdrew. 

Inasmuch as the steel committee of five representing 
the American Iron and Steel Institute included practi- 
cally all the rail manufacturers except the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., no other special representatives of the 
railmakers were called into conference. Although all 
the steel men emphasized increasing labor and material 
costs, and the effect of the recent freight advance, and 
were of one mind that costs would increase rather 
than diminish during the coming six months, they were 
not a unit on the subject of price, and when this fact 
became apparent it was suggested that the steel men 
should give further consideration to the subject and 
confer with each other before again meeting with Mr. 
Replogle’s committee. This suggestion was adopted. 

The question of high-speed tool steel was then taken 
up, and Mr. Replogle called into the conference Presi- 
dent O. W. Wharton and W. G. Griffiths, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America; J. H. Parker, Carpenter Steel Co.; J. A. 
Bigelow, Carbon Steel Co.; and Dr. J. A. Mathews, 
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Halcomb Steel Co. Figures gathered by the Federal 
Trade Commission showing costs were before the Price- 
Fixing Committee, but were not acceptable to the steel- 
makers, and there was a wide divergence of views 
between the manufacturers and the representatives of 
the Government. After considerable discussion, it 
was decided to postpone this conference also, and the 
meeting finally adjourned without action. 

It had been the intention of Mr. Replogle’s com- 
mittee to consider the prices of steel and malleable 
castings, but these items were not taken up at the 


SHORTAGE OF MACHINERY 


Conference of Builders Held in Washington to 
Speed Up Production 


WASHINGTON, July 9.—A movement has_ been 
set on foot under the direction of G. E. Merryweather, 
chief of the machine tool section of the War Indus- 
tries Board, looking to a substantial increase in the 
output of the plate-working machinery builders of 
the country to meet the demands of the Government 
due chiefly to the great expansion of the steel ship- 
building industry. The requirements of the navy, 
which is now about to resume work upon the larger 
vessels of the three-year program, postponed for a 
year to facilitate the building of destroyers, are also 
assuming very large proportions and cannot be taken 
care of on the basis of the normal output of builders 
of such machines. 

With a view to speeding up production, a confer- 
ence of the plate-working machine builders was called 
by Mr. Merryweather and was held in his offices 
on July 3. It was attended by practically all the 
manufacturers of punching and shearing machinery, 
bending and straightening rolls, plate planers, spacing 
tables, etc., including the Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., 
Baily & Allen Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Cleveland Punch 
& Shear Works Co., Covington Machine Co., A. Gar- 
rison Foundry Co., Hilles & Jones, Ironton Punch & 
Shear Co., Janesville Foundry & Machine Co., Kling 
Brothers, Long & Allstatter Co., Loy & Nowrath, Mas- 
sillon Foundry & Machine Co., New Doty Mfg. Co., 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Norbom Engineering Co., 
George A. Ohl & Co., Pacific Contracting & Engineer- 
ing Co., William Sellers & Co., Southwark Foundry & 
Machine Co., Thomas Spacing Machine Co., United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., George Whiting Co., Wickes 
Brothers, and Williams, White & Co. Mr. Merryweather 
presided at the meeting, which was also attended by 


_Trepresentatives of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 


the Navy Department, the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army, and other officials of the Government. 


Great Need Explained 


The great need of additional equipment for work- 
ing plates was described by Mr. Merryweather, who 
indicated that the requirements of the Government 
would increase rather than diminish during the coming 
year, and suggestions were invited from the manufac- 
turers present as to the best method of increasing the 
output of such equipment as is particularly required 
Several representatives 
of the manufacturers told Mr. Merryweather they were 
hampered in securing maximum production by labor 
conditions, skilled workmen being difficult to obtain. 
The opinion was also expressed that the available labor 
was not as efficient as it might be considering the 
emergency confronting the country. In the case of 
several concerns labor shortage made it impossible 
to run more than one shift, notwithstanding the efforts 
made to fit up for that purpose. 

A suggestion advanced by Mr. Merryweather and 
generally debated by the manufacturers present was 
the elimination from manufacturers’ schedules of all 
tools for which the demand is not now imperative and 
the concentration of all facilities on the output of 
those plate-working tools of which the shipyards now 
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conference of last Wednesday, and their discussion will 
go over until the steel committee of the institute again 
comes to Washington. 

The matter of establishing an f.o.b. Valley basing 
for pig iron, which has been freely discussed of late, 
was not considered at the conference, and is not on the 
program of the adjourned meetings. The Price Fixing 
Committee is understood to be opposed to this propo- 
sition, and it will require the presentation of some 
very convincing facts to induce Mr. Replogle and his 
associates to change their views. Ww. L. Cc. 


stand in greatest need. The opinion was quite generally 
expressed that this plan might be worked out to ex- 
ceHent advantage and would result in a large increase 
in the production of punches, shears, rolls and planers. 

Another plan canvassed at some length involved 
the placing of orders for plate-working tools with out- 
side manufacturers. Although such concerns would 
lack a certain desirable experience it was suggested 
that if they were supplied with patterns and drawings 
and their organizations fortified by the loan of a few 
specialists, the co-operation thus obtainable would be 
very important and would result in supplementing the 
output of the regular manufacturers to a large extent. 


Committe2 Formed 


After these and various other suggestions had been 
discussed at length Mr. Merryweather proposed that a 
committee of the manufacturers be formed to take up 
the entire problem in a thorough-going manner and to 
confer later with the officers of the machine tool section 
of the War Industries Board. This proposition was at 
once adopted and a committee was formed composed of 
H. J. Bailey, Hilles & Jones Co., chairman; W. R. 
Beatty, Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co.; W. H. Harman, 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co.; Walter D. Sayle, 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., and Fred C. 
Avery, Long & Allstatter Co. 

The committee of manufacturers will make a de- 
tailed survey of the industry for the purpose of de- 
termining the amount of expansion that can be counted 
on, and in the meantime Mr. Merryweather has re- 
quested the Shipping Board, the Navy Department and 
other branches of the Government interested in the 
matter to compile a carefully prepared schedule of re- 
quirements, in order that the manufacturers may know 
the volume of the business to be placed and make their 
plans accordingly. A schedule has been made up of all 
outstanding orders for plate-working machinery and it 
is possible that some readjustments may be made with 
a view to relieving any concerns that may be overloaded 
by transferring work to others having surplus facilities. 

Mr. Merryweather expresses the opinion that the 
conference of the Government officials with the manu- 
facturers will be productive of great good and that 
the output of plate-working tools will be very sub- 
stantially increased as the result of the survey now on 
foot. Ww. L. C. 


Builders’ Conference Called 


A conference of the entire building industry of the 
country has been called by President Harry A. Wheeler 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
chiefly to establish a central war service committee. 
The meeting is to be held at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel in Atlantic City, July 15. Each association con- 
nected with the building industry is asked to send at 
least one representative who may serve on the commit- 
tee. It is believed that there are different centers in the 
country where building operations may be proceeded 
with without interfering with the war, and one of the 
objects of the meeting is to develop facts of this nature 
so that the regulations now having a restrictive effect 
countrywide may be modified where desirable. 


The P. B. Yates Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., has 
plans for a clubhouse and recreation building to be 
provided at the expense of the company for the benefit 
of its force of employees. 
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Death of Dr. Edgar Marburg 


5 8 i'r. Edgar Marburg, professor of civil engineering 
3 he University of Pennsylvania, secretary and treas- 
4 of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
5. {| an engineer of high rank, died June 27 at the 


hs ersity Hospital, Philadelphia, after a prolonged 
“% ess. He had been in poor health for two years and 


4 i been granted a leave of absence for an unlimited 
3 iod to give him the opportunity to recuperate, but 
‘ . complication of diseases resulted in a complete break- 


yn some time ago. 

Dr. Marburg was 54 years old March 4. He was 
raduated at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
\N. Y., in 1885, and after spending seven years in the 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Pittsburgh, and 

irious bridge companies, went to Philadelphia in 1892 

take the professorship of civil engineering. He was 

d a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
4 Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
; on and for a time president of the Engineers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, but was most widely known on account of 
s connection with the American Society for Testing 


rvice 


pM cB Be ti Sige’ 


Materials. He was a regular contributor to engineering 
4 journals and was the author of a volume on “Framed 
4 Structures and Girders,” 


which is used as a stand- 
ird text book in many 
With the late 
Prof. Henry W. Spangler 
he planned the engineer- 
ing building of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
He is’ survived by his 
wife, three daughters 
and his son, Edgar Mar- 
burg, who is at the Offi- 
School for Engi- 
neers, Camp Lee, Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Edgar Fahs Smith, 
gz provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 

paid this tribute to Dr. 

i Marburg: 

; “The death of Dr. 
Marburg is a great loss 
to the university. He 

i was one of the foremost 

ivil engineers of the 
country and was highly 
regarded by his col- 
eagues, He was an ex- 
cellent teacher and built 
I~ ip his department in a 
, way that commanded the 
respect of the whole edu- 
cational world. His ‘boys’ 
loved him. He was 
4 thorough and insisted on 
it their doing the best of 

work. He was a courageous man, absolutely sincere 
ind square and always loyal to whatever he undertook. 
ig “He was one of the most patriotic men I ever met. 
Had he been a younger man and in a position to give 
his services to his country, he would have done so. He 
was most eager that his only son enter the service. 
In conversation with intimate friends Dr. Marburg 
spoke deeply and severely of the conduct of the German 
nation and his hatred of the German military crowd was 
ntense.” 

At a special meeting of the executive committee of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, held June 
‘8, a committee was appointed to prepare suitable 
esolutions on the death of Dr. Marburg and to report 

appropriate form of memorial meeting to be held 
n connection with the next annual meeting of the 
ociety. At the closing session of the recent meeting 
of the society the following memorial was adopted: 

“The American Society for Testing Materials, in 
‘nnual meeting assembled, learns with profound sorrow 
of the death of its esteemed secretary-treasurer, Edgar 
Marburg, on June 27, 1918. 
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“In this hour of bereavement the society desires to 
place on its records an acknowledgment of the great 
debt which it owes to Edgar Marburg. By zeal, indus 
try, loyalty, insight and high ability exerted through 
16 years as secretary-treasurer of the society; by guid 
ing its actions, energizing its activities, and guarding 
its name, he has exercised a powerful influence on the 
character, standing and usefulness of the society, and 
on the making of specifications and tests for the 
materials of engineering. He is honored and revered 
as a master and leader. The imprint of his work will 
long remain. 

“The society extends to the family heartfelt sym 
pathy for their great loss. May the knowledge that 
his fine character, strong manhood, and great work in 
the field of engineering are appreciated by the mem- 
bership of the American Society for Testing Materials 
become a part of their many treasured memories of his 
life and work.” 

Dr. Marburg’s work as secretary of the American 
Society for Testing Materials has been monumental! 
He came to the position after the society had had a 
precarious life in which the controversial episodes were 
conspicuous. His enterprise and devotion were large 
factors in the rapid increase of the membership, and 
meanwhile programs 
were provided that drew 
to the annual meetings 
the leaders in the testing 
fields of all the 
als of construction. Dr 
Marburg strongly sec 
onded the late Charles B 
Dudley in the latter’s 
long presidency of the 
society, a period in which 





materi 


steel rail specifications 
came forward promi 
nently. In those years 


the society’s contribution 
to the literature of steel 
rail manufacture 
conspicuous. To In 
Marburg was due in no 
small way the broaden 
ing of the society’s work 
from the basis originally 
conceived by its organiz 
ers, so that its meetings 
became a clearing house 
for many developments 
in the improvement of 
the quality of American 
steel. A conspicuous 
achievement in which he 
had a large part was 
bringing to the United 
States the sixth congress 
of the International As- 
sociation for Testing 
Materials, whose  ses- 
sions, held in New York, in September, 1912, and 
presided over by Dr. Henry M. Howe, were attended 
by many of the leading engineers of Europe as well as 
of the United States. 


was 





New Chicago Office for Napier Saws and 
Machines 


B. L. Calkins, 116 North Clinton Street, Chicago, in 
the interests of the Napier Saw Works, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., has established at that address an office, 
warehouse and brazing plant. Mr. Calkins will keep in 
stock Napier hack saws, band saws and circular saws 
for metal; Napier power hack-saw machines, also wood 
band saws up to l-in. in width, and Huther Brothers’ 
circular saws in various sizes for wood. Pin type coping 
saws also will be carried. In his brazing department, 
Mr. Calkins has facilities for brazing metal band saws 
to length for direct shipment. The line represented in- 
cludes saws of both carbon and tungsten steels. 
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British Reconstruction After the War 


Sir Hugh Bell and Others Strongly Dissent from 
Some of the Recommendations of the Board of - 
Trade Committee—Majority Favor Protection 


HE departmental committee appointed by the 
1 British Board of Trade to consider the posi- 

tion of the iron and steel industries after the 
war has now issued its report. The committee con- 
sisted of: G. Scoby-Smith, chairman, Sir Hugh 
Bell, Bart., John E. Davison, James Gavin, John 
Hodge, M. P., John King, George Mure Ritchie, 
Henry Summers and Benjamin Talbot. Archibald 
Colville was also a member of the committee, but 
he died before it reported. 

As regards commercial reconstruction, the ma- 
jority report says that the measures required to be 
taken immediately on the conclusion of war would 
be two-fold: 

To restore to the iron and steel industries the 
commercial character and status which they have 
temporarily lost by reason of their conversion into 
instruments of war, to ease the strain of demobiliza- 
tion, and to afford the time and means for the pro- 
gressive absorption of labor released from military 
service, and for the redistribution of labor imported 
from other industries. 

To prevent the accumulation by Germany of 
large stocks of those raw materials which the 
experience of the war has taught her to be neces- 
sary to its effective and continued prosecution. 

The report concludes with a long ‘list of recom- 
mendations, the chief of which are as follows: 


Commercial Reconstruction 


That all imports of manufactured or semi-fin- 
ished products of iron and steel from present enemy 
countries be prohibited during the period of recon- 
struction. 

That all ores and minerals necessary for the 
manufacture of iron and steel be admitted free, and 
all other materials necessary for the manufacture 
of iron and steel be admitted only in their natural 
or unworked state. 

That no raw materials be sent to present enemy 
countries from British Dominions or Colonies or 
from mineral or other resources under British con- 
trol. 

That British ships shall not carry raw materials 
or manufactured iron and steel from neutral ports 
to ports in present enemy countries, or to neutral 
ports for ultimate dispatch to enemy countries. 

That licenses be granted in cases where national 
interests demand the relaxation of the regulations 
recommended above, and that a fully representative 
committee of the iron and steel industries be ap- 
pointed to regulate the issue of such licenses where 
they directly affect the industries. 


Iron Ore 


That an organization be formed comprising 
users of iron ore, and others interested in and 
essential to the conduct of the trade, to undertake 
importing and distribution of foreign ores in Great 
Britain, and acquire interests in ore properties 
abroad, and that such organization should receive 
Government financial assistance, if necessary. 

That no mining concessions within the Empire 
be granted to any alien individual or company with- 
out Government sanction, and that the Dominions 
be urged to adopt a similar policy. 
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That an adequate economic survey be made of 
the natural resources of Great Britain and other 
parts of the Empire. 


Export Sales Associations 


That iron and steel manufacturers should asso- 
ciate themselves for the purposes of export trade, 
and should form common selling organizations by 
the extension and consolidation of associations which 
already exist. 


Organization 

That an organization—co-operative in character 
-be formed among British manufacturers for the 
purpose of obtaining adequate supplies of suitable 
iron ore. Ultimately this organization might be- 
come the owner of large deposits or gain absolute 
control of them in such a way as to insure continu- 
ous and uninterrupted supplies of raw material to 
the British manufacturer. Further, an investiga- 
tion should be undertaken by competent engineers 
of the hitherto unexploited deposits of iron ore in 

the United Kingdom. 

That a national selling organization should be 
formed for the purpose of marketing British iron 
and steel products in an efficient and economical 
manner. 

This selling association would necessarily under- 
take the distribution of orders so as to reduce the 
cost of production to the lowest limit by keeping 
individual works running as long as possible on 
standard products. 

That British iron and steel manufacturers should 
be urged to form combinations: for the purpose of 
laying down large and well-designed new units for 
cheap production upon modern lines. The com- 
panies formed to build and work these plants 
should, if necessary, receive financial aid from the 
Government. 


Labor 


That all labor employed in the iron and steel 
industries should, as far as possible, be brought to- 
gether under the authority of a single trades union. 

That agreements should be extended to include 
unskilled labor wherever possible. 

That piece or tonnage rates should be paid to 
all workmen wherever possible. 

That an eight-hour day should be instituted 
where works are running continuously through the 
week. 

Protection 

That anti-dumping legislation be introduced in 
the United Kingdom, similar to that in force in 
Canada. 

That no iron or steel shall be imported into the 
United Kingdom which does not bear clearly and 
indelibly a readily recognizable mark of origin. 

That every endeavor should be made to co-ordi- 
nate the economic policy of the United Kingdom 
with that of the Dominions and of the Empire gen- 
erally. 

That customs duties be imposed upon all im- 
ported iron and steel and manufactures thereof, and 
that a specific duty should be levied upon each class 
of commodity. 
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That there should be maximum, general and 
imum tariffs, and that the amount of specific 
ff should be varied readily according to the 
iging demands of national policy. 

That foreign syndicates and their accredited or 
accredited representatives should carry on com- 
ercial and industrial activities in the United King- 
m only under license from the Government. 


General Subsidiary Questions 


That all purchases of iron and steel made by or 

Government departments, public bodies, rail- 
ivs, ete., within the United Kingdom should be of 
ritish manufacture. 

That British engineers should be content to 

cept material which complies with the standards 
t up by the British Engineering Standards Com- 
ttee. 

That a joint committee of manufacturers, engi- 
neers, and users should be appointed to revise and 

it the too numerous sizes and weights of sec- 

ns used in shipbuilding, bridge, and structural 
engineering. 

J. E. Davison records “his complete dissent from 
the passages suggesting the necessity of a change in 
British fiscal policy,” while Sir Hugh Bell remarks 
that he is “in essential and almost total disagree- 
ment with the arguments and many of the state- 
ments contained in the report.” 

Under the heading “Labor,” it is stated that 
restriction of output must be definitely abandoned 
if the British iron and steel industries are to regain 
their place. 

Protection is advocated by five members of the 
committee who also think that manufacturers should 
only be permitted to carry on business after the war 
under license from the Government, but there was 
a strong body of dissent. 


The New Steel Strip Mill at Massillon 


[he National Pressed Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, 
aims to be producing strip steel of such physical 
property and quality that without any annealing it can 
be used in a great many cases where formerly annealed 
aterial was considered a necessity. 

Raw material is received. in the form of slabs and 
‘lets and is heated in furnaces of the large con 
nuous reheating type, using powdered coal-as fuel. 

Pushers, drawing machinery, door hoists, transfer 
‘bles and all equipment auxiliary to the furnaces are 
ectrically operated. The steel is transferred to the 


ighing mill in a way designed to remove furnace 


ale. 


The roughing mill is a high speed 24-in. two-high 
iversal mill and is driven by a Westinghouse revers- 
ng motor similar to those used in blooming mills but 
naller and faster. The mill housings weigh approxi- 
mately 42 tons each, and other parts are correspond- 
y heavy. When it is borne in mind that the com- 
y produces special alloy steels in the form of strips 
} to No. 00 gage 24-in. wide, the necessity for heavy 
will be appreciated. When finishing 0.50 per 
carbon steel less than 0.001 in. is allowed for 
ng of the mill. 

he train of finishing mills are operated entirely by 
nanical means. No manual labor is required and 
ing power is furnished by a Westinghouse motor of 
Kramer type, permitting a wide range of operating 

is with good electrical efficiencies. 
addition to the usual slitting, shearing, oiling and 
& machinery, the finishing department has facili- 
‘or heat treating and pickling. Each furnace has a 
ving capacity of approximately 25 tons and also 
necessary mechanical means for reading and heat 
trol, The steam for heating pickle liquors and 
“r_ miscellaneous heating processes is generated by 


voiler utilizing the waste heat of the annealing 
aces, 
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New Hot Top for Ingot Molds 


A new type of hot top or feeder head for ingot 
molds, designed by an Englishman, R. B. Parks, is 
being used in a number of Sheffield steel plants. The 
illustration shows what is claimed to be the novel 





A Type of British Hot Top for Ingot Molds 


feature—the flange or lip on the bottom of the head 
which projects into and directly engages with the inside 
of the mold, thus making the mold and head into prac- 
tically a complete whole. This type of head can be 
fitted to a square, rectangular or octagonal mold. The 
particular advantages claimed for it are: 

When casting it can be filled to the brim without 
fear or sign of “lifting,” enabling a larger and longer 
head to be obtained on the ingot, thus insuring that 
the latter is free from pipe, the whole of which is con- 
tained in the enlarged head. It insures an absence of 
pulling and the consequent cracking of the ingot, as it 
is impossible for the molten steel to get over the top 
of the mold inside the head on account of the flange, 
which allows the cooling ingot to shrink down into the 
mold without obstruction. When setting the flange 
insures that the head is placed in its true position with 
regard to the mold. 


Meeting Employee Problems at Norton Plants 


In addition to maintaining various dining rooms 
for workmen, the Norton companies, Worcester, Mass., 
according to E. H. Fish, in a paper before the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, have found a 
ereat demand for the sale of milk and ginger ale. 
This has been met by the establishment of milk stations 
in some buildings and milk wagons in others. This 
takes the place to some extent of the old ice water 
tanks and barley water which used to be provided in 
the old days. Many workmen, he said, especially those 
working in hot and dusty places, feel the need of 
something like ginger ale to clear their throats and 
send them back to work refreshed. 

The lockers provided are all of full height, which 
allows a man to wear as good clothes as he chooses 
and hang them in a way that makes them look accept- 
able when he takes them out. The Mutual Benefit 
Association has a membership of about one-third of the 
employees. It is run entirely by workmen plus a little 
clerical help from the company, which collects the dues 
and handles the money. Employees’ gardens have been 
conducted for several years. They are each about 
50 x 75 ft., and are loaned to the gardeners with the 
nominal charge of $1.50 per year to cover partially the 
cost of plowing and harrowing. This has had a large 
effect on our labor turnover. Last year, for example, 
when we had 600 gardens, only three gardeners left 
our employ between the time of planting and harvest- 
ing. All these factors, together with our athletic asso- 
ciation, minstrel shows, help to build up a social interest 
which has a large holding power but which is not the 
result of any one activity. 
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BLAST-FURNACE PRACTICE 


British Raw Materials, Bell Dimensions and 
Furnace Linings—Scottish Conditions 


COMMITTEE on blast-furnace practice, appointed 
in 1917 by the Iron and Steel Institute, presented a 
report at the institute’s spring meeting in London, May 
2. It summarizes the replies to a series of questions 
the committee had formulated and sent to British blast- 
furnace owners. The London Times in its Engineering 
Supplement, has published the following excellent and 
concise abstract of the report: 
The questions, answers to which were sent by about 
26 firms, were 14 in number. The object of the first 
nine was to elicit opinions on the effect of the mechani- 
cal and chemical condition of the raw materials used in 
the blast furnace on regularity of working and eco- 
nomical operation in general. One question, which will 
form the subject of a separate report, related to gas- 
cleaning and the application of clean gas to stoves 
and boilers, and the remainder dealt with points relating 
to the design and construction of blast furnaces, par- 
ticularly to size of bell, the quality and size of lining 
bricks, the use of double bells, and the utilization of 
waste gases for calcining ironstone. 


Condition of Raw Materials 


The replies to the first nine questions are summar- 
ized in some detail with reference to districts—South 


Wales and Monmouth, the Midlands, Cleveland, the 


North-West, Lincolnshire, and Scotland—and a general 
summary is also given. 

In general it is said that Durham coke, owing to its 
greater hardness, comes to the furnaces in a more uni- 
form condition in comparison with the softer Midland 
and South Yorkshire cokes. As a rule it is found that 
with smaller makes softer cokes are used, although 
there are some exceptions. Cleveland ironstone is uni- 
form, and is used in lumps as mined. Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire and Midland ores vary from lumps 
to small, and hematite from lumps to fines. With one 
exception, where the ores are broken to 5-in. cubes, it 
is not the practice to break the ores. In two instances 
short-time experiments on breaking the ores have been 
made, but no advantage was found. Hard magnetite 
ores are broken to about the size of road metal with 
advantage. Limestone does not appear to be broken 
below 8 in. except in four works, where it is broken to 
about 4-in. cubes. The universal opinion is that varia- 
tions in yield and efficiency are directly traceable to 
variation in the mechanical conditions of the burden. 


Mechanical Grading of Ores 


Of 23 firms replying the majority have not tried 
uniform mechanical grading of the ores, but in five 
cases where it has been tried advantages outweighing 
the increased cost have been obtained. In one case in 
which it was tried no advantage was found. All re- 
plies say that the stocks are exposed to the atmosphere, 
though Cleveland and other ores that are calcined go 
into the furnace dry. Of 21 firms, seven have sufficient 
storage capacity to perform mechanical grading, 12 
have not, and two make a partial use of grading. 

As regards the relative importance of chemical com- 
position and of mechanical condition of the ores, fuel 
and fluxes in their effect on regularity of working, six 
replies indicate that these two factors are of equa! 
importance, two attribute greater importance to chemi- 
cal composition, and four say that next in importance 
to these conditions are regularity of charging and uni- 
formity in temperature of the blast. Special emphasis 
is laid upon the mechanical condition of the coke as 
being of primary importance for regularity of working 


Dimension of Bells 


As regards the influence of the dimensions of the 
bell relative to the stock line the answers, generally 
speaking, indicate that the area of the bell should be 
about half the area of the furnace throat at the stock 
line. 
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Six firms assert that there is no advantage in usi! 
double bells for saving gas, and seven say there 
great advantage. Of seven who have had no expe: 
ence four say there would be an undoubted saving 
gas, one adding that they would not adopt the syste 
unless they were quite sure that the gas so saved wou: 
be put to a useful purpose. Two put the saving at 
per cent of the total gas, and one estimates the loss 0! 
gas at charging at about 6 per cent. 


Furnace Linings 


Practice varies in the use of bricks of differe: 
quality in different parts of the furnace. Five firm 
out of all that replied consider that no advantage i: 
to be gained by varying the quality, provided th: 
bricks are well burnt and made from a clay of average 
good analysis. In the opinion of one the question is 
superfluous; the best fire-brick ever made cannot stand 
up to the temperature in the region of the tuyeres, and 
money spent on such refinements as dressing the hearth 
lumps is thrown away, because the moment the furnace 
starts to melt it removes the surfaces of the bricks 
by fusion and replaces them with scar, which is in 
finitely more refractory. Eleven other firms, however, 
appear to use bricks of different quality for the upper 
and lower parts of the furnace. The hearth and bosh 
are lined with first-quality bricks on account of the 
higher temperatures, and a brick of lower quality, but 
very hard-burnt, is taken for the upper part in order 
to resist the greater erosion, especially where the mate 
rial shoots off the bell. 


Steel Protection Bars 


Several firms find that a good method of preserving 
the lining at the top of the furnace is to insert rolled 
steel protection bars at a point immediately below the 
gas outlet. Bent over a couple of feet at one end and 
inserted in the brickwork of the furnace, the bars, 
which are over 25 ft. long, hang down close to the lining 
and form a shield at the point where damage is likely 
to be caused by the dropping in of the charges. At 
another works the practice is to place heavy tapered 
castings at the tops of and overhanging the brickwork 
to meet the shock of materials leaving the bell. Trials 
have also been made of cast-iron plates built in be- 
tween the courses at the region where the materia! 
shoots off the bell and strikes the lining; but carbox 
diffuses into the metal and swells the cast-iron plates 
to such an extent as to raise the level of the platform 
plates. Other firms have found no advantage from 
protective inner plates or other devices, but obtain 
specially hard-burnt fire-brick blocks for the lining at 
the top, with special mortar. 


Waste Gas for Calcining 


Sixteen firms had no experience of the use of waste 
gas for calcining ironstone. Of the remainder on» 
found no gain, owing to the increased cost of repairs; 
another finds gas generally satisfactory; another says 
the result is successful, but the large amount of gas 
required might be used to greater advantage in other 
ways; and another successfully calcines 80 per cent of 
the ore in kilns of the Gjers type, adapted to gas-firing 
at trifling cost. In one case producer-gas was tried but 
was found too expensive. 


Discussion 


T. B. Rogerson, discussing the Scottish situation, 
said that the Scottish limestone was not so good as it 
was in other parts of Britain. They either had to im- 
port high-class ores or else use their own phosphoric 
ores. The fluxing material was almost entirely Scot- 
tish coal. The old splint coal of Scotland had disap- 
peared, but it used to make a very high-grade iron 
They had now a very friable coal, which would not 
carry the burden, and they had greater difficulties in 
getting the consumption of coal to be anything like 
what it was, and especially in getting the output of iron 
In the olden times there was apparently a better output 
per ton of coal than there was now. They had al! 
tried to improve their furnaces, and had done it some- 
what well, but that improvement had not enabled them 
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sroduce very much more iron, because of the fuel 
ing so much deteriorated. They had not coke in 
tland like that in other parts of Britain. It was 
. very poor quality, and most of it was almost en- 
rely used for foundry work. They were using coke 
ere from gasworks, and it was all small. Some of it 
as fairly hard, and some very friable. That coke 





ea iid give anything from 12 to 16 per cent of ash. 
a ie did not believe that the character of the fuel was 
a . good now in the Middlesbrough district as it was 
= 0 to 30 years ago. He remembered when he served 
ae is apprenticeship there they were getting coke with 
y 1s low as 5 per cent of ash. He would be very much 
ed irprised if there was any of that sort of coke there 
ris now, and they were suffering from the same disadvan- 


tages there, if he was right in his supposition, that he 
had spoken of as being present in Scotland, although 
perhaps not to such a marked degree. 

J. H. Harrison said that the Institute ought to 
endeavor to obtain practical papers from men who had 
the necessary experience. He would instance the case 
if the breaking of the ore. He was very strongly of 
the opinion that in breaking large lumps of ore which 
ame to the works, both in Lincolnshire and in Cleve- 
‘ and, there would be a great advantage if the ores 
‘ould be broken down to, say, 5-in. cubes, keeping the 
re out of the calcining kiln altogether. 


; Thin Linings 
CY 





W. J. Foster said that he was very much interested 
n thin linings. Colonel Hawdon, like other sensible 
blast-furnace men, was evidently looking forward to a 
great reduction in the cost of lining and to a very 
much better lining. He thought perhaps the present 
might be an opportune moment for him to mention that 
at Darlaston they were erecting a blast furnace which 
would be capable of making, with a 50 per cent mixture, 
omething like 700 tons per day with 40,000 cu. ft. of 
free blast heated to a temperature of about 1000 deg. C. 
That furnace would have three distinct linings. The 
hearth and the bosh would be carbon; from the bosh 
for about 50 ft. would be extremely hard brick, 
and for the top 20 ft. there would be a metal lining, 
;0 that the future blast furnace would be comprised 
ff three distinct linings. He might also mention, 
in reference to Dr. Stead’s very interesting paper on 
the blast-furnace bears, that if his prediction was right 
there would be four distinct linings. That was to say, 
he was inclined to think that the magnestte brick mixed 
with a carbon in some shape or form might be used 
in parts of the furnace. 


Priorities to Conserve Fuel 


WASHINGTON, July 9.—As the result of a meeting 
vith the War Industries Board of a committee of man- 
ifacturers of magnesia and asbestos coverings, a plan 
vill soon be worked out to grant priorities to these 
products in all cases where it ean be shown that they 
ire intended to be used for the conservation of fuel. 
(he matter is regarded as of great importance and, 
vhile non-essential uses of these articles will be sub- 
ected to the restriction which naturally results from 
exclusion from the preference list of the War Indus- 
‘ries Board, every effort will be made to increase the 

itput and prompt distribution of all materials intended 
be used in connection with heating and power plants. 
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Mark Workman, president of the Dominion Iron & 
~teel Co., Montreal, Que., has gone to Sydney, N. S.. 
here he will spend the summer and give attention to 
® carrying out of the plan of operations for extending 
scope of that company. Some of the new work 
uich the company has been carrying on for the mod- 
nization of the plant is nearing completion, and it is 
‘ely that the finishing touches will be made to them 
‘ring the visit of the president. The latest under- 
sing of the company is the ship plate mill. 


The Brown-MeLaren Mfg. Co., manufacturer of hol- 
mills, counter bores, and reamers, is now located at 
West Fort Street, Detroit. 
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Overload Protection Relay for Motors 


To supplement the protection afforded alternating- 
current motors by starting devices or switches 
equipped with no-voltage release, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., is supply- 
ing an overload relay. This operates by magnet coils 
and is inclosed in a sheet steel] case arranged for wall 
mounting in any convenient place’near the switching 
equipment. The relays are made in all commercial 
frequencies and voltages in capacities of from 5 to 300 
amp. A safety device which automatically trips the 
relay when the cover of the case is removed is pro- 
vided. This causes 
all parts of the relay 
to be dead as long as 
the cover is off, thus 
enabling inspection or 


repairs to be made 
without danger. 
The magnet coils 


are inactive as long as 
the load is less than 
the value for which 
they are set. As soon 
as the current reaches 
or exceeds this set- 
ting, they break the 
control circuit by lift- 





ing plungers and the Alternating - Current Motors 
- Equipped with Starters Having 

low - voltage rela y Low-Voltage Protection Are 
operates to open the Guarded Against the Evil Effects 
of Overloads by a Relay Which 


circuit. The absence Can Re 
of current in the line, 
of course, de-energizes 
the coils and causes the relay to be reset automatically. 
The plungers which open the control circuit operate 
in oil dashpots, this arrangement being relied upon to 
provide a time element that permits the relay to carry 
& momentary overload without tripping. 


Adjusted for Various 
Periods of Overload 


One Way of Encouraging Employees to Save 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
started in 1912 paying all of its employees by checks, 
but found that about one-half of these checks were 
cashed in saloons or other places of business. This 
system was discontinued for a while after two years’ 
trial, except for the men who worked on a tonnage 
basis. The East Side works of this company are 
located about two miles from the city’s business dis- 
trict, and in order to accommodate the workmen, the 
company entered into an arrangement with the First 
National Bank of Middletown to establish a branch 
bank opposite the entrance at the East Side works. This 
bank is open on Monday and Saturday evenings and 
the workmen find it more convenient to cash their 
checks there than to patronize a saloon with the at- 
tendant result that “exchange” is paid in the form of 
having to buy the drinks. 

Although this bank has been in operation only about 
three months, more than 60 per cent of the checks 
which are given out at the East Side works are 
cashed at the bank on the outside, and the number of 
those cashed at saloons and other business places is 
now very small. As the men become more accustomed 
to using the bank, they are establishing saving ac- 
counts and the last report received from the bank in 
question showed that over 200 saving accounts had 
been opened and 80 checking or commercial accounts, 
all from men who had never before deposited their 
money in a bank. 


A deputation representing the various stove manu- 
facturers of Canada waited on the War Trade Board, 
Ottawa, Ont., July 3, requesting that efforts be made 
to obtain a sufficient quantity of pig iron to enable 
them to carry on business, even if curtailment is neces- 
sary. The board could make no definite promise that 
a supply would be forthcoming, but assured the dele- 
gation that all efforts would be made to obtain a quan- 
tity from the United States. 
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CONVERTER STEEL CASTINGS* 


Meeting Government Specifications—Operation 
and Output of a Converter 


BY JOHN SONNENFELD 


The present abnormal conditions seem to be respon- 
sible for the increased introduction of the electric fur- 
nace, but the question is, will it hold its place when 
the rush is over? Will it be the ideal apparatus? 

There were many complaints from both converter 
and other steel foundries that they could not meet 
Government specifications, and were urging revision 
of them. As a result of these complaints a revision 
was granted by the Government. Personally, I appre- 
ciate this revision, as it will assist the manufacturer 
of steel castings, while on the other hand it will not 
interfere with the quality; but that does not necessarily 
mean that the converter is not able to: meet the former 
specifications; in fact, the Lima Steel Casting Co. is 
making both army and navy castings in quantities, 
and has never had much trouble to meet and exceed 
former specifications. 

The former Army specifications, class No. 2, call 
for an ultimate strength of 75,000 lb. per square inch, 
an elastic limit of 35,000 lb. per square inch, an elonga- 
tion in 2 in. of 15 per cent, and a reduction in area 
of 20 per cent. We obtained, in meeting these: 


Tensile Elastic 

Strength, Limit, Reductioz 
Date Lb. Per Sq. In. Lb. Per Sq. In. Elongation of Area 
BOM: Jesvcccs Tee 43,600 28.0 44.8 
a) $2,300 45,300 26.5 41.9 
Jan. 31..... 78,350 46,350 28.5 15.0 
Wen, 20...:. 80,050 48.800 95.0 44.8 
PO, Bhecces 83,900 43,850 28.5 50.3 
Mar Msacs 78,700 68.800 28.0 44.5 


Navy class B specifications call for an ultimate 
strength of 60,000 lb. per square inch, an elastic limit 
of 27,000 lb. per square inch, an elongation in 2 in. of 
22 per cent, and a reduction in area of 30 per cent. 
We obtained: 


Tensile Elastic 
Strength, Limit, Reduction 
Date Lb. Per Sq. In. Lb. Per Sq. In. Elongation f Area 
1917: 
Aug. &.. . 78,900 54,040 27.0 (8.7 
Oct. 6. : 70,400 46,200 29.0 16.2 
Oct. 6.. 67,700 12,800 31.5 0.0 
1918: 
Mar, 27. 75,350 12,800 28.5 16.3 
eer. ee 70,800 43.650 30.5 50.6 
Apr. 25. 68,100 13,750 30.0 45.4 
Apr. 25. 69,450 $2,600 31.0 2 
May 30 70,650 40.000 28.0 16.3 
May 30 69,950 41,000 30.0 17.0 


All these tests were made in the presence of army 
or navy inspectors. The analysis also shows that the 
converter can meet former specifications. 

The army calls for a maximum phosphorus of 0.05 
per cent, with the sulphur not over 0.07 per cent. We 
obtained recently: 


Date Sulphur Phosphorus 
Sept. 12 6S bees ee bi ; 0.044 0.040 
2 AB Peet ree oa eye 0.035 0.042 
PS sb ark ae wees a Sue eee j ; 0.049 0.039 
Be. Beacons peewee Ee e's tc oie ta tek 0.054 0.048 


In meeting Navy class B specifications, which call 
for phosphorus not over 0.06 per cent, and sulphur not 
over 0.05 per cent, we obtained: 


Date Sulphur Phosphorus 
Rds else aap ddrs © bei heh ia 0.045 0.038 
RO dale a 6S Gee Sbs0 cei 0.047 0.047 
eS SEMEL EG AG aah Sere aes. wea 0.039 0.046 
a GU Lesa ste ss Okan SO Te 0.039 0.052 
ee | Peer 0.050 0.050 


These analyses were made by an accredited Govern- 
ment inspector and chemist. 


The above physical tests and chemical analyses are 
a good average of a great number of tests made for 
both the Army and Navy, and show clearly that the 
results are very much above specifications. I admit 
that the regular run of steel does not show the same 
favorable properties, and that special care has to be 
taken in order to get these results, but the same applies 
to some other processes. 





*Mr. Sonnenfeld’s comments have been called out by the 
article “Electric Steel for Small Castings,” by R. F. Flinter- 
man, in THE IRON AGE, May 30, 1918. The author is super- 
tendent, Lima Steel Casting Co., Lima, Ohio 
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Operating a Converter Successfully 


It is true that some converter plants do not 1i 
up to expectations, but this cannot be adopted as 
general rule as there is, on the other hand, the gre 
majority of them which are successful in every respe 
This applies also to the electric furnace. We, as w 
as the operators, know that all electric furnaces are n 
working to entire satisfaction. 

A converter plant is successful when it can ma 
any grade of commercial castings, but this is onl) 
possible when the conditions around the converter ar 
right. The cupola iron has to be hot enough, and has 
to have the right chemical composition, especially as 
to silicon, which varies with the size of the convert: 
and tuyeres, but in no case should the silicon be abovw 
2.20 per cent nor below 1.80 per cent. The tuyeres 
should be in good shape, and tight, and the proper ai: 
pressure in the wind box maintained. Admitting th 
to be correct, there are two distinct stages in blowing 
a good heat: 

The first flame 

The last flame 

The first flame has to come up distinctly after the 
wind is put on, in two to four minutes, and the last 
flame has to disappear even as distinctly after all in 
purities are oxidized. 

What remains in the vessel is much overheated iro 
almost free from all ingredients except oxide. This 
is removed by ferrosilicon and ferromanganese, the ex- 
cess of which remains in the steel. Addition of iro 
from the cupola regulates the carbon to the desired 
point. Thus, everything might be satisfactory were 
it not for the sulphur, which up to the present cannot 
be removed from converter steel. But why remove 
it if it is not put in in quantities which will endanger 
the quality. The sulphur content increases both in 
the cupola and in the converter, in the latter due to con- 
version losses. Taking, for instance, the mixture prior 
to melting, at 0.04 per cent sulphur, and the conversion 
losses at 17 per cent, which will increase the sulphur 
by 0.006 per cent to 0.046 per cent. The finished steel, 
however, will show a sulphur content of 0.10 per cent, 
which means an accumulation of 0.054 per cent, or over 
100 per cent. 

The increase of sulphur comes from the coke in the 
cupola. The longer the iron stays in contact with th 
coke the more sulphur it will absorb, and this means 
that the increase of sulphur is in direct proportion with 
the time of contact in the cupola. Therefore, the iron 
has to slide down the cupola in the shortest time pos- 
sible, and the cupola has to be of such size that in 
order to melt iron for one heat it should take just as 
much time as it takes to blow a heat. This means that 
if the capacity of the cupola is too large for the capacity 
of the converter the air in the cupola has to be shut 
off until the converter is ready to take the metal. Thus 
the iron has a chance to pick up more sulphur. No 
wonder that the specifications are hard to meet. 


Output of a Converter 


It is most interesting to notice how some converter 
foundries get out a large production with a smal! 
melting unit, and again how others run low in pro- 
duction with large units. Of two converters of the 
same design and capacity, one will produce twice the 
amount that the other will. The reason is a simple 
one. The operator of the one converter has more ability 
than the other. It is safe to say that the output of a 
converter is almost unlimited in the proper sense, con- 
sidering the molding-floor space available for the pur- 
pose. 

The Lima Steel Casting Co., for instance, has a 1-ton 
converter, a molding floor space of 11,000 sq. ft., and 
the production in May was 393 heats and 331 tons of 
good castings, whose average weight was about 12 Ib. 
each. The average number of heats for May was 
14.6 per working day. Still we are not the only foundry 
that can do this. There are many others that can d0 
the same or better. 

The purpose of this article is not to disparage the 
electric furnace, but rather, in the face of past accom- 
plishments, to give to the converter that credit which 
rightfully belongs to it. 
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ELECTRIC STEEL REFINING 


Methods of Control—The Four Electrode Fur- 
nace—Industrial Application 


GENERAL discussion on electric furnaces was 
A partite in by several metallurgists at a re- 

t meeting of the Faraday Society (British) held in 
Manchester, England. 

J. Bibby, who read a paper on “Electric Steel Re- 
fining Furnaces,” said that development is almost cer- 
tain to take place in the direction of large furnaces. 
As furnaces get larger new conditions appear which 
require consideration in the design, but economies can 
be effected in consumption of current, refractory mate- 
rials and labor. On small furnaces, up to 5 tons’ capac- 
ity, two electrodes are sufficient, but on the larger 
furnaces it is advisable not to concentrate the heat- 
ing zone in two places, but to distribute it by having 
four electrodes over a circular bath. Further, on large 
furnaces large currents are required, and up to the 
present we only have electrodes which will take cur- 
rents of about 10,000 amp., so that where more than 
20,000 amp. are required more than two electrodes are 
required for this reason. 


Furnace with Four Electrodes 


The use of four upper electrodes involves an elec- 
trical problem. Whatever system is adopted it must 
be such that when equal currents are flowing through 
each of the arcs, then equal currents must be taken 
from each of the three high-tension mains, and each of 
these three primary currents must be practically in 
phase with its voltage in order to secure a higher 
power factor. Further, for metallurgical reasons it 
is considered desirable that a certain amount of cur- 
rent should flow vertically through the hearth to a 
fifth fixed electrode beneath it. We, therefore, re- 
quire some system which will impress an equal vol- 
tage between each upper electrode and the hearth elec- 
trode so that, when equally adjusted, equal currents 
and therefore four equal heating zones will be obtained. 

The condition is met if we can obtain on the fur- 
nace side of the transformers four equal phases one 
for each electrode, and a common return to a neutral 
electrode beneath the hearth. In short, we require a 4- 
phase, 5-wire system. This can be obtained by simply 
having two sets of two phases working in parallel, 
but this system has serious electrical objections. The 
problem has been satisfactorily solved by the Electro- 
Metals 4-phase arrangement, which consists of three 
single-phase transformers. Two of these transformers 
have their terminals connected separately to the four 
ipper electrodes. A tapping is taken from the middle 
of the third or Teacer transformer to the hearth elec- 
trade and the terminals of the Teaser transformer are 
onnected to intermediate tappings on the main trans- 
formers. A closed system is thus obtained when arcs 
ire struck between the four upper electrodes anad the 
bath of metal. This system gives an equal voltage in 
each of the ares and therefore equal heating zones and 
also, when the electrodes are regulated for equal cur- 
ents, then equal currents are taken from the three 
primary mains. The average power factor of the sys- 
tem on a non-inductive load is unity. Further ad- 
vantages of the system are that when the furnace is 
inder poor regulation the primary currents remain 
tolerably balanced with a high power factor. 


Application to Industrial Processes 


H. Etchells of the Greaves-Etchells furnace, read 
\ paper on “Applications of Electric Furnace Methods 
‘o Industrial Processes.” He referred to the growth of 
electric furnace industries during the war which was 
not only to the greater output demanded, but to a 
rtain extent because the electric furnace enabled the 
- of raw materials which were formerly considered 
ferior for the quality of product desired. 
In dividing electric furnaces under the three head- 
ngs induction, resistance and are types, the author 
nsidered that only the latter two types may be looked 
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to for future extensive development. A plea was 
made for the greater development of the resistance fur- 
nace, which from the electric load viewpoint was ideal, 
giving high load lactor, high power factor and very 
slight fluctuation. ‘The Baily furnaces were mentioned 
as the only furnaces of this type which had hitherto 
attained an industrial development in large units. 

The greatest development of electric furnaces, he 
said, had taken place in connection with the steel in- 
dustry, and especially in regard to the production of 
special high quality steel castings. In the author’s 
opinion the electric furnace is not fulfilling its highest 
function in the foundry when used for simply melt- 
ing steel scrap to turn out an unrefined product on an 
acid lining. 

The unsatisfactory performance of refractory lin- 
ing materials at present marketed was commented upon 
and the author stated it as his belief that satisfactory 
linings would not be available until electrically fused 
refractories were put on the market. 


Methods of Control 


A paper on “Electric Furnace Control” was pre- 
sented by A. P. M. Fleming and F. E. Hill. The meth- 
ods of control are divided into variation of voltage and 
variation of current. Variation of voltage was classi- 
fied as follows: 


Alteration of the ratio of the main transformer by cut- 
ting out a portion of the primary winding. 

Alteration of the ratio of the main transformer by an 
auxiliary winding which can be connected up in series, with 
or in opposition to the main winding. 

Use of a primary booster transformer to vary the second- 
ary voltage by altering the pressure supplied to the pri- 
mary 

Use of a secondary booster transformer, the secondary 
of which is in series with the main secondary, the booster 
primary being in parallel with the main primary. 

Control by means of a motor generator, a method rarely 
used. 


Control by variation of current is accomplished by 
raising or lowering the electrodes. It may be employed 
as an auxiliary method to any of those previously de- 
scribed. 


Hand-Operated Magnet for the Foundry 


A new type of hand magnet, in which only the pole 
pieces are exposed and the circuit to the coils is opened 
and closed by a trigger, has been brought out by the 
Cutler - Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. Among 
the work which 
it is designed to 
do is the han- 
dling of hot or 
awkward shaped 
castings, cleaning 
molding sand, 
dipping can cov- 
ers, reclaiming 
nails from sweep- 
ings and remov- 
ing iron or steel 
particles from 
the tubs in which 
chemicals, spel- 
ter solder, etc., 
are made. 

Two aluminum 
castings are used 
to cover the magnetic coils, switch and connections. The 
upper casting forms the yoke and switch covers and 
handle supports, while the lower one covers the coils and 
leaves only the iron pole pieces projecting. A large 
trigger mounted underneath the handle in the handle 
support operates a make-and-break switch conc: aled in 
the upper aluminum cover. Pulling this trigger toward 
the handle with the index finger closes the switch, which 
it is emphasized remains closed until fully released, 
when it opens with a quick break. 





The Circuit to the Colls of a New 
Hand-Operated Magnet for Removing 


Ferrous Particles from Nonferrous 
Material Is Made and Broken by a 
Trigger Under the Handle 
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BRITISH WOMEN IN MUNITIONS 


Conditions Governing Their Efficiency—Results 


of Poor Organization—Welfare Provisions 


ONDITIONS governing the efficiency of women en- 
gaged in the production of munitions in Great 
Britain were the subject of a recent paper before the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers (British) by Miss 
OQ. E. Monkhouse. The possibility that a large number 
of women may be so employed in the United States in 


the near future makes timely the following abstract # 


of the paper given by the London Times: 

Miss Monkhouse pointed out that the successful em- 
ployment of female labor in engineering works depends 
not only on the unskilled woman but in an almost equal 
degree on the employer and the skilled man. The suc- 
cessful employer of woman labor recognizes at the out- 
set that the psychology of the women worker is differ- 
ent from that of the man, selects the class of work 
suitable for her and determines the easiest and quickest 
way to train her. He assures himself of the extent 
to which the men will co-operate, and is careful to 
provide suitable shop conditions and plant. He further 
realizes the need for choosing the right class of labor, 
and appoints a woman of experience to engage and 
look after the women. The skilled men have to do the 
technical training and to sectionalize work, adapt ma- 
chinery and simplify operations so as to make it pos- 
sible to employ women. It is largely in their power 
to oppose and retard all progress by women on skilled 
work, because at the outset scarcely a single woman 
is in a position to know what obstacles are being placed 
in her way. 

Grades of Unskilled Women 


Of the unskilled women three grades must be taken 
into account. The educated type come with trained 
brains and may be regarded as already half-educated 
for the better class of engineering work. The domestic 
type, drawn mostly from the daughters of small trades- 
men, generally have a good deal of common sense, are 
reliable and enjoy, and so aim at, some position of 
authority; they can readily be trained into good charge- 
hands and fore-women. The factory type are mainly 
concerned with making as much money as they can, 
preferably on piecework. For the most part they re- 
sent being put on a new operation, because every time 
they learn anything fresh it means a temporary set- 
back in wages. It has therefore been found best to 
employ them on purely unskilled work of a_ repetitive 
nature. 

At the stage women have reached in engineering 
only harm can result from praising their powers too 
highly, but there are many individual cases in which 
women have acquired a knowledge of a certain branch 
of engineering in excess of what would have been 
learned by an apprentice in the same time under pre- 
war conditions. This state of affairs may be largely 
attributed to three causes: Women have been definitely 
taught, whereas the apprentices had to pick up their 
trade; they have for the most part been intensively 
taught everything in the shop itself under production 
conditions rather than in the school; and the condi- 
tions of the time have actuated and spurred on every- 
body to greater effort, from patriotic motives. 


Men and Women in the Same Shop 


It is extremely difficult to start women in the same 
shop with men unless the latter are in sympathy with 
the movement, and experience shows that the only 
satisfactory way is to start them in a shop by them- 
selves under a sympathetic foreman. One firm who up 
to last April had no women bench-fitters on aeroplane 


work has adopted this plan, and now there are 200 


women fitters in the shop controlled by women charge- 
hands, all doing well. Some firms cannot believe that 
woman can do anything but purely repetition work, and 
regard a woman fitter, tool-turner or tool-setter as an 
impossibility. It is useless to tell them that they must 
up-grade their women to better work; they have to be 
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shown that women who can do such work are availaile 
in numbers. 

In such cases the Ministry of Munitions often sen js 
an expert woman demonstrator, who first of all does 
the job herself in the shop and then continues to assist 
the firm by training some of their best operators 
helping them to select others who are suitable. There 
are many firms who, from having been assisted in this 
way, have some of the most successfully worked shops 
in the country, from the point of view both of percent- 
age of women labor and of output. Government train- 
ing schools have also done much by supplying a nucleus 
of semi-trained labor to shops desiring either to make 
a start with women labor or to introduce women to 
some new class of work. Just a few large firms have 
done the ideal thing and set up their own training 
schools, 


r 
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Defective Shop Organization 


In numerous cases the want of success of woman 
labor has been traced to defective shop organization, 
by which is meant the supervision and direction of the 
work in the factory, usually carried out by foremen 
and male charge-hands. A foreman may be admirable 
for men, but at the same time unsuitable for women, 
apart from the question of his technical ability. There 
is no doubt that women do need special management 
and it is folly to disregard the human element, as some 
do, by asserting that if women are to be employed on 
men’s work they must be treated the same as men, In 
one sense, however, this is true; discipline and strict 
adherence to work should be expected from women just 
as much as from men. As a rule men are either too 
lenient or too stern in their treatment of women, and 
experience shows that women should be controlled and 
organized by their own sex if the best results are to 
be obtained. 


Welfare Conditions 


The placing of large numbers of women in factories 
has called for special consideration of welfare condi- 
tions. Employers for the most part have now fully 
realized that it is sound from the business point of view 
to provide good conditions. Without such provision 
they cannot get a good class of labor, and owing to the 
unwonted heavy muscular effort and constant strain 
through which+the women work it is essential that 
their off-times should be restful, if good work is to be 
done after the break. Good canteen accommodation is 
also important. 

Experience has shown that where there has been 
proper consideration for women’s welfare in factories 
there has been not only no decrease in healthy physical 
development, but a decided increase in mental capacity. 
It has been an enormous advantage for women to have 
this opening into a wider field of skilled and semi- 
skilled work, and the country has benefited by a tre- 
mendous increase of industrial efficiency. But added 
industrial efficiency at the expense of women fulfilling 
their primary duties in their homes and to their chil- 
dren can result only in national disaster. 


In some accident statistics collected by the Scovil! 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., it is shown that when 
classified by nationalities the accident rate was less 
with the Irish than with any other nationality. Of 
1067 employed, there were 1246 injuries in the period 
1915-1916, or 117 per 100 employed. The accident rate 
among Americans was 128 per 100 employed, the in- 
juries amounting to 5070 and the number employed 
3960. Lithuanians had the next lowest rate, 154 per 100 
with a total of 695 employed. The next nationality 
was German, with a 174 rate, and a total of 121 em- 
ployed. The highest rate was 209 per 100 among the 
French-Canadians, of whom 418 were employed and 
875 injuries recorded. 


More than 1500 employees of the Milton, Pa., branch 
of the American Car & Foundry Co. have been granted 
an inerease of 10 to 15 per cent advance in pay, 
together with a substantial bonus for working regu- 
larly. 
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New Regulations of 


To Give Flexibility to Steel Shipments 






Priorities (Committee 


and Director of Steel Supply—Jobbers May 
Replace Stocks—Five-Ton Orders Not Supervised 


WASHINGTON, July 9.—New classifications for pri- 
ority, limitations upon quantities of steel which may be 
delivered by manufacturers without the specific author- 

‘ation of the Director of Steel Supply, and a code of 
regulations for the government of steel jobbers, are 
important features of an elaborate series of regulations 
which have been promulgated by the War Industries 
Board, pursuant to the policy outlined in circulars to 
the iron and steel industry issued last week by the Com- 
missioner of Priorities and the Director of Steel Sup- 
ply and published in THE IRON AGE of July 4. The 
new rules constitute a comprehensive code that will re- 
lieve all small transactions of supervision in advance 
of consummation, and that will enable jobbers to carry 
on a limited amount of business of a Governmental or 
essential character, permitting replacements where de- 
liveries have been made in accordance with the clearly- 
defined policy of the War Industries Board. 

In addition to the three classes of priority certifi- 
eates heretofore authorized, and known as classes AA, 
\ and B, additional classes, known as C and D, have 
been designated. Class C is designed to embrace orders 
not covered by priority certificates but embraced within 
the so-called “schedule of purposes” entitled to prefer- 
ence treatment, while class D will include all other 
ders not covered either by priority certificates or 
embraced within the schedule of purposes. The new 
rules emphasize the desirability of obtaining reasonably 
satisfactory deliveries of class C orders without appli- 
‘ations for a higher priority rating, it being obvious 
that the greater the number of outstanding certificates 
if the higher classes the more acute will be the demand 
for material entitled to preference treatment and the 
greater the consequent congestion of transportation and 
warehousing facilities. 


Handling of Small Orders 


Special interest attaches to the new classification 
of orders embraced within class D. These may be filled 
from surplus stocks, and while shipments in this class 
must be made subject to the approval in writing of 
the Director of Steel Supply, first obtained, an import- 
ant concession is made in the filling of small orders 
through the promulgation in the regulations of a blan- 
ket permit covering all orders not exceeding 5 tons, 
with the proviso that such shipments will be permitted 
to be made only by manufacturers who, on or before 
the 10th of each month, report to the Director of Steel 
Supply all orders filled during the preceding month 
under this authority, each manufacturer certifying to 
his belief that it was in the public interest that such 
order should be filled. 


Replacing Jobbers’ Stocks 


The regulations relating to jobbers’ stocks constitute 
mportant concessions, made after numerous confer- 
ences with manufacturers and wholesalers, held for the 
purpose of determining how far the Government can 
safely go in permitting stocks to be accumulated in 
obbers’ hands without imperiling the general system 
granting priority to Governmental and essential needs. 
Both the Commissioner of Priorities and the Director 
of Steel Supply appreciate the fact that jobbers hand- 
ling the more important finished products of iron and 
steel should be allowed to maintain reasonable stocks 
from which Government agencies, manufacturing estab- 





lishments having war contracts, and the civilian popu- 
lation, may draw to meet essential demands. To pre- 
clude the such stocks to 


purposes the jobbers have pledged their co-operation 


diversion of non-essential 
to prevent hoarding and to reduce both jobbing and 
retail stocks to a minimum. With this understanding, 
jobbers will be permitted to file replacement orders with 
manufacturers for material falling priority 
classes AA, A, B and C, or covered by permits issued 
by .the Director of Steel Supply, provided the total 
tonnage shall not be in excess of the quantity shipped 


within 


during the previous month. Orders for stocks placed 
in accordance with this rule are to be rated as Class 
B-4, but are not to be filled until the jobber has filed 
with the Priorities Committee and the Director of Steel 
Supply a pledge in writing that the material will be 
used for essential purposes, and will be delivered only 
upon the filing with the jobber by the customer or re 
tailer of a similar pledge. 

Limitations upon exports of iron and steel are also 
They prohibit the 
issuance of licenses by the War Trade Board to export 
iron and steel products for other than Governmental 


embraced in the new regulations. 


purposes unless the orders fall within priority classes 
AA, A, or B, or are covered by a 
Director of Steel Supply. 


permit by the 


Text of the New Order 
The text of the new regulations, which become effee- 
tive immediately, is as follows: 


TO ALL PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS OF IRON AND ALL 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONSUMERS OF IRON 


AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


In order that misunderstandings which have appar 
ently arisen in some quarters as to the practices to be 
observed in the distribution of pig iron and of iron 
and steel manufactured products may be removed, we 
invite careful consideration of the following: 

'. All pig iron and steel manufactured products are 
now being shipped and delivered by the producer or 
manufacturer in accordance with the resolution of the 
War Industries Board, adopted June 6, 1918, copy of 
which resolution, marked for identification “Exhibit A,” 
is hereunto attached and made a part hereof. 

2. Priority Orders. It will be noted that under the 
resolution of June 6, 1918, all orders covered by priority 
certificates shall be first provided for or filled, and 
thereafter orders embraced within the schedule of pur- 
poses entitled to preferential treatment, as determined 
by the Priorities Board, may be filled without other 
specific priority instructions and without the further 
approval of any Governmental agency. 


The purpose was to pe rmit deliveries of pig 
iron and of steel manufactured products under 
the schedule of purposes, not only after orders 
covered by priority certificates shall have been 
filled, but at any time to the extent that such 
deliveries will not with the filling 
when and as required of orders covered by 


interfere 


priority certificates. 


The Priorities Committee is now issuing certificates 
of three classes, namely, class AA, class A, and class 
B. One effect of this resolution is to put all orders 
not covered by priority certificates, but embraced within 
the schedule of purposes entitled to preference treat- 
ment, in a fourth class, which we will designate class C, 
and to give such orders priority and precedence over 
all other orders not covered either by priority certifi- 
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cates or embraced within the said schedule of purposes, 
which other orders will be designated class D. 

If reasonably satisfactory delivery can be secured 
on class C orders, no application for a higher priority 
rating need or should be made to the Priorities Com- 
mittee. 


Orders Up to Five Tons Need No Approval 


3. Class D Orders—Permit to Ship. Orders falling 
within class D may be filled from surplus stocks, if 
any remain, after orders covered by priority certificates 
or falling in class C, have been provided for or filled, 
subject, however, to the approval in writing of the 
Director of Steel Supply first had and obtained. 

In order to avoid delays in the filling of small or 
ders urgently required for essential civilian uses, the 
Director of Steel Supply does hereby approve in writing 
the filling of such orders falling in class D on the con- 
ditions following: 

(a) That the order in the aggregate shall not ex 
ceed in quantity 5 tons. 

(b) That the manufacturer shall, on or before the 
10th of each month, report to the Director of Steel Sup 
ply all orders filled during the preceding month under 
this authority, and shall certify that he believes that 
it was in the public interest that such should 
be filled. 

Applications for 
class’ D 


orders 


permit to manufacture or ship 
which shipped under the 
foregoing authority must be filled out and mailed in 
duplicate to the Director of Steel Supply on blanks 
which will be forwarded each manufacturer; such 
applications must be made by the manufacturer only 
and not by the purchaser. Upon receipt of such appli 
eation it will have prompt and careful consideration 
dat the hands of the Director of Steel Supply, who will 
indorse on the bottom of the application, in a space 
provided therefor, the “Granted” or the 
“Declined,” and return one copy to the applicant. If 
granted, the manufacturer may ship on such terms 
and under such conditions as may be imposed 
Director of Steel Supply 


orders cannot be 


word word 


} +} 


DY ne 


\llied Wants to Be 
Director 


Government and Allocated by 


1. Aliocutions. The direct war requirements of iron 
and of iron and steel products of all departments and 
agencies of the United States Government and of its 
allies will be allocated to the various manufacturers by 
the Director of Steel Supply. 

All other orders for direct and indirect wat 
ments for 
placed by the consumer with his regular source of sup 
ply. In the event a consumer is unable to find a pro 
ducer or manufacturer who wi!l accept this order, appl 
cation fon 
Steel Supply only when 


require 
iron and iron and steel products should be 


should be made to the Director of 


supported by 


1] na 
alotmen 


strong evidence 


in writing that the public interest requires that such 
order shall be placed and filled 

5. Jobbers’ Stocks. It is in the | iblic iterest that 
jobbers dealing in plates, sheets, bars and_ shapes, 


structural shapes, tubular products, wire and wire prod 
ucts, tin plate, heavy 
ing tools, machinery supplies, 
and similar product permitted to maintair 
reasonable stocks from which Government agencies, wal 
industries and the civilian population may draw to meet 
essential requirements. The jobbers recognize the ne 

cessity for rigidly restricting all iron, steel and tin 
products to essential use, and have pledged their whole- 
hearted co-operation to a program to prevent hoarding 
on the part either of the jobbers or of their customers, 
and to an absolute minimum, both jobbing and retail 
stocks. On the faith of this pledge on the part of the 
jobbers a plan has been adopted as follows: 

(a) Each jobber shall, not later than the 5th of each 
month, file with the Director of Steel Supply, on forms 
to be furnished by him, a certified statement covering 
shipments made by the jobber during the preceding 
month. 

(b) To the extent that such shipments fall within 
priority class AA, class A, class B, or class C, as here- 


hardware, farm implements, min 


and equipment, oil-well 


should be 
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inbefore defined, or by permits issued by the Directo: 
of Steel Supply the jobber shall be entitled to place wit 
the manufacturer or manufacturers constituting his reg 
ular source or sources of supply orders for the replace 
ments of shipments so made; provided the total tonnag: 
or quantity of each commodity ordered for replacemen 
shall not be in excess of the amount of such commodit 
shipped by him during the previous month and em 
braced within the priority classes mentioned. 

(c) The manufacturer will, upon receipt of such o: 
der, scrutinize it carefully in the light of the other de 
mands to the supply generally, and the particular re 
quirements and demands for the products ordered in 
the territory served by the jobber placing the orde1 
to guard against hoarding or an inequitable distribu 
tion of the supply available to meet all demands fo: 
essential uses. The Government is depending upon the 
experience and patriotism of the manufacturers to as 
sist it in securing an equitable distribution of all prod 
ucts and their restriction to essential uses. 


The Jobber’s Pledge 


(d) All orders for stocks placed in accordance wit} 
the foregoing rules shall be, and are hereby, rated as 
class B-4, and entitled to priority and precedence ac 
cordingly; conditioned, however, upon the jobber placing 
the order having first filed with the Priorities Com 
mittee and also with the Director of Steel Supply 
pledge, in writing, as follows: 

do hereby 


myself not to use or so far as 


pledge 


vithin my power, permit the use of any stocks now or whicl 

nay hereafter come into my possession or control, sav 

(1) for essential uses as that term may be defined from tim: 

hy the Priorities Division of the War Industries 

Board, or (2) under permits in writing signed by the Di 

f Steel Suppl that | will make no sale or delivery 

sucl te to any customer or retailer before his filing 

pledge in writing; and that I will use my 

{ end r to prevent the hoarding of stocks and t 
that the be distributed solely for essential uses 

Where such pledge has been once filed in accord- 


nee with the above paragraph the jobber should so 
rtify to the manufacturer when placing his order, 
ind the order shall not be accepted by the manufacturer 
absence of such certification. 
6. Eawports. No*application for a license to export 
iron and steel products (save on direct orders 
if the United States and its Allies) should be made to 
the War Trade Board unless the orders are (1) 
covered by priority certificates class AA, class A or 
‘lass B, or (2) covered by a permit signed by the 
Director of Steel Supply. 

All communications with respect to priority matters 
lealt with herein should be addressed to the Priorities 
Committee. All communications with respect to all 
with should be addressed 


iron or 


matters dealt herein 
Director of Steel Supply. 


other 


to the 


An Issue as to Exports Between War Trade and 
War Industries Boards 


The new regulation relating to exports of steel, 
vhich practically prohibits applications for export li 
nses to the War Trade Board, except on direct orders 
if the United States Government and its Allies, o1 
inless covered by priority certificates or permits signed 
by the Director of Steel Supply, has been received 
with disfavor by the War Trade Board, and already a 
sharp controversy has been precipitated thereby. Offi 
cials of the War Trade Board take the position that this 
regulation practically deprives them of all control of 
foreign shipments of iron and steel and takes fron 
them a weapon that has been of enormous value in the 
semi-diplomatic negotiations which have been conducted 
during the past year for the purpose of obtaining trad: 
advantages from foreign countries. 
No commodity approaches iron and steel in import 
ance, from a foreign-trade standpoint, especially at this 
time. By conceding shipments of plates to Japan th« 
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Var Trade Board has negotiated an immensely import- 
deal, as the result of which the United States has 
tained a large tonnage of cargo ships. Practically 
the neutral countries of the world are buyers of 


PS eel in greater or less quantity at this time, and if 
ba the War Trade Board is free to bargain for advantages, 
& sing deliveries of plates, rails, structural steel, etc., 
¥ the principal consideration, little difficulty will be 


p encountered in obtaining all necessary concessions. If, 
however, all neutral countries are advised that the 
War Trade Board has no further control over export 
licenses for iron and steel the board’s influence will be 
greatly curtailed, and important deals now on foot may 
have to be abandoned. 

It is understood that the officials of the War Indus- 


BRIDGEPORT INQUIRY 


More than 50,000 Workers Will Be Affected by 
the Decision 


WASHINGTON, July 9.—An official statement of 
the taking over by the National War Labor Board of 
the “entire existing system of industrial relations” in 
Bridgeport, Conn., with the co-operation of 53 firms and 
corporations employing more than 50,000 workers has 
been made public here. The board, according to this 
statement, has been authorized to make “such changes, 
corrections or improvements as, after a thorough inves- 
tigation of prevailing conditions, it sees fit to make.” 
This significant development in the effort of the board 
to “maintain a maximum production by effecting a 
maximum of mutual satisfaction and understanding in 
the relations of employer and employed throughout the 
country” marks the end of the preliminary three-day 
hearing of testimony concerning the causes leading up 
to the strike of 10,000 skilled workers at Bridgeport last 
week. The hearing was conducted by former President 
William H. Taft and Frank P. Walsh, joint chairmen 
of the board, and Loyall A. Osborne and William H. 
Johnson, the last two representing respectively capital 
and labor. The departure of Mr. Taft to Canada for 
the summer necessitated the se‘ection of a substitute, 
and Frederick N. Judson of St. Louis was nominated 
as his alternate during his absence. On Friday, July 5, 
the hearing was resumed by examiners for the board. 
The statement of the board concerning the agreement 
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iA reached with the Bridgeport manufacturers is in part 
= as follows: 
P Statement of Board 


~ 


The decision, whatever it may be, will, of course, be predi 


upon the principles and policies of the National War 
r Board 
This being the case, the section at Bridgeport world hear 


ittle of what promised to be a great deal of evidence 
nded to show that employers at Bridgeport affiliated with 
Manufacturers’ Association maintained a so-called “black 
Instead of hearing all of the testimony on this point 
announced from the bench that discriminatory prac- 
igainst union workmen were forbidden by the prin- 
: and policies and by the agreement between capital and 
upon which the principles and policies of the board itself 
ounded The employers, furthermore, were asked to 
te several men whose names were shown to have been 
rds kept by the manufacturers and the reason for whose 
harge from their employments was given on the cards as 
onging to the union.” The principle of the War Labor 
rd on this point is that the workers shall have the right 
rganize into trade unions and to bargain collectively 
ugh chosen representatives with their employers. A prom- 
was obtained from the manufacturers concerned that 
ismissed for union affiliations would be reinstated 
Other grievances which have created general unrest at 
geport throughout a more or less belligerent six months 
g which time several strikes have occurred, concern 
and the right of the workers to participate, through 
representatives, in a reclassification of employes in 
rious plants. It is complained by the workers that wages 
not sufficient to meet the cost of living. Those of them 
© are organized have also contended that the employers 
uld not arbitrarily set up classifications of work and wages. 
a result of the submission of the whole matter by both 
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tries Board take the position that the War Trade Board 
is unnecessarily disturbed over the export regulations. 
They point out that any foreign business that may de- 
velop as the result of arrangements made by the War 
Trade Board would naturally be covered either by 
direct orders of the United States and its Allies, or 
by priority certificates, or by permits signed by the 
Director of Steel Supply. The War Trade Board offi- 
cials do not agree with this view, however, and in this 
connection it is intimated that any regulation which 
has even the appearance of curtailing the authority of 
the board with regard to exports of iron and steel is 
likely to prove quite as harmful as a specific declaration 
that the board no longer has any power to deal with 
these commodities. Ww. L. G 


sides, all of these questions will now be decided on the basis 


of the principles and policies of the War Labor Board 
Companies Included 


The industries of Bridgeport are almost exclusively 
employed upon production vital to the prosecution of 
the war. One of the plants, that of the Remingtom 
Arms Co., with five other firms, manufactures 
98 per cent of all the cartridges used by the American 
forces. The award finally made in the case now before 
the section of the War Labor Board will affect from 
80 to 90 per cent of the industrial population of Bridge- 
port. 

Following are the firms involved in the recent strike 
who have suomitted to arbitration by the Labor Board’s 
section: 

American & British Mfg. Co., 
American Tube & Stamping Co 
Brass Co., A. H 
Mfg. © 


Locomobile Co. of America, 
Singer Mfg. Co 
Nilson Machine Co., 


Liberty Ordnance Co., and Remington Arms Co 


tridgeport 
Connecticut Electric 


Following are the contract shops, so-ealled, or job- 
bers, involved in the controversy, which have consented 
to submit to the decision of the section sitting as a 
board of arbitration: 

The Kk. W. Carpenter Mfg. Co., th 
the Feeney Tool Co 
Bridgeport Gun Toel Co., J 


Bradley Machine Co 
Bridgeport [is «& Machine Co., 
Rederson Machine Co., 8, Lowe 
& Sons Co., H. H joudreau, Lindstrom Tool Works 
Breul, International Tool & Gawge 
Smith Mfg. Co., the Anderson Die & Machine Co 


Klectri 
Compositor Co., Fred G 
Co., W. T 
Harris Engineering Co 

Following are the manufacturers, not parties to any 
agreement and not involved in the strike, who submitted 
with the others in order to stabilize conditions of labor 
in Bridgeport: 

The Bilton Machine Tool Co 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co 


Machine Co 
Motor Co., Ine 


Automatic 
Bridgep« rt 
Bridgeport Chain Co American Chain Co., Ine., the Bastern 


Malleable Iron Co., Bridgeport Malleable Iron Works, Salts 


Textile Mfg. Co., Bryant Electric Co., the Bullard Machine 
Tool Co the Bullard Engineering Co., the Ashcroft Mfg 
Co,, the Black Rock Mfg. Co., Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg 
Co the Raybestos Co., Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Co 


Handy & Harman, Bridgeport Cutter Works, Ine., 
Electric Cable Co., 


Hamilton 


& Deloss, In Housatoni« Machine & 


Tool Co Coulter & MeKenzie Machine Co the Grant 
Mfe. & Machine Co., Heppenstall Forge Co., Blue Ribbon 
jody Co., H. Hubbell, In« Standard Coupler Co.. Manufac- 
turers’ Iron Foundry, the Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport 


Deox Bronze & Metal Co Sprague Meter Co Remington 


Typewriter: Co 


Hearing Adjourned 


The section of the National War Labor Board con- 
ducting the hearings on the Bridgeport, Conn., wage 
controversy in the munitions plants and other indus- 
tries of the city declared a recess, July 3. H. S. Hanna, 
examiner of the Board, was sent to Bridgeport, July 5, 
to reopen the hearings which were again adjourned on 
July 6 to July 15. This adjournment was granted to 
allow time for both sides to compile and present data 
covering the points in contention. The matter so far 
presented has been general in character and the dis- 
cussion has been confined largely to matters of princi- 
ples upon which the final decision should be rendered . 
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Trade After the War 


So strongly does this country put the moral 
issues as alone a reason for waging war, that the 
recent public suggestion that the United States 
might well tear up the evidences of its loans to 
Allied Governments would probably win an over- 
whelmingly favorable vote. This would undoubt- 
edly be so in the first flush of enthusiasm over so 
generous a proposal. Certainly no money consid- 
eration can compensate our Allies for stemming 
the tide which, it is now seen, threatened also to 
But there are periods of stress to meet 
after the war and the possibility of a repudiation 
of German national war debts is not calculated to 
make easier the contest for trade. What might 
well have consideration is a partial cancellation 
of Allied indebtedness to us if by so doing our 
industries are not taxed more heavily than those 
of our Allies. 

Obviously the nation-least burdened by debt is 
in the best position to accept deferred payment 
for materials supplied to the districts needing re- 
construction. The other nations will want cash 
or short-time payments as far as possible for what 
they sell. The buyer who can accept a minimum 
credit accommodation will get lower prices, and 
thus business in neutral countries is likely to yield 
less to the exporting manufacturer than work 
done for the war devastated portions of Europe. 
That would mean severer competition in South 
America, for example, than in Europe; and as time 
goes on it would seem that the United States 
might expect to do much in the reconstruction in 
spite of the proximity of European manufacturers. 
Of course, a definite opportunity has been opened 
for certain types of American equipment ever 
since the large scale of the reconstruction pro- 
gram made it clear that the call would be for high- 
capacity apparatus demanding minimum human at- 
tendance and promising quick results. 

Plainly the United States must make greater 
strides nationally if we would be within sight of 
the mark in the after-the-war race. The estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve banking system, 
favorably acclaimed by bankers at home and 
abroad, was a long step forward; so also was the 
enactment of the Webb bill allowing combinations 
of manufacturers for export trade. But the main- 
tenance of the important position we are reaching 
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in ocean shipping, even under indefinite Govern- 
ment control, is a serious problem, as is the likely 
influence of such commercial ventures as the 
British Trade Corporation, formed to give finan 
cial assistance to exporters; also the combination 
for export trade of some 1000 British manufac- 
turers. American enterprise has already done 
something in this direction and on a considerable 
scale, but Governmental support must be forth- 
coming. It is reassuring to learn that steps have 
already been taken to arm our Government with 
facts for the peace conference, whenever that 
comes. A large organization is actively engaged, 
and when it is known that the published records 
of European nations differ widely on the ethno- 
logical facts as to one of the involved nations, it 
is clear that an important work as arbiter is cut 
out for this country. All other leading nations 
have been getting ready for the peace table and 
the contributions of the United States to that 
momentous couficil can be neither few nor small. 


Future of British Iron and Steel 


The the committee of the British 
Board of Trade on policies for the iron and steel 
industries after the war, of which an abstract is 
published in this issue of The Iron Age, fur- 
nishes new evidence of the tremendous changes 
that will come after peace has been declared and 
the nations resume their industrial activities. 
Any plans now formed are, of course, tentative 
and subject to revision, but are interesting as 
showing the tendencies of ambitions to place the 
great industries on a sound basis which will in- 
sure prosperity for many years. 

One important part of the report is the em- 
phasis placed upon organization. It is proposed 
that an organization be formed among British 
manufacturers by the users of iron ore and others 
to supervise importing and distribution of for- 
eign ores in Great Britain and acquire interests in 
ore properties abroad, such organization to receive 
government financial assistance, if necessary; that 
a national selling organization be formed to mar- 
ket British iron and steel products, and British 
iron and steel manufacturers are urged to form 
combinations to build new and modern plants. 
The report adds that these plants, if necessary, 
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suld receive financial aid from the government. 
The idea of combination extends not only to 
anufacturing and selling from the standpoint of 
‘he employer, but also from that of the employee, 
or it is recommended that all labor employed in 
he iron and steel industries be brought under 
the authority of a single trade union and that 
agreements be extended to include unskilled labor. 
Thus on the one side it is proposed to have mighty 
organizations of manufacturers and on the other 
side a great organization of workingmen. 

On the subject of protection, the committee 
recommends that customs duties be imposed upon 
all imported iron and steel products, although it is 
not stated whether the duties are to be on a reve- 
nue or a protection basis. Some members of the 
committee construed the report to be in favor of 
protection and dissented from the conclusions in 
that respect. This shows the strength of the free 
trade idea in England, which persists even during 
the great conflict. 

One of the most important recommendations is 
that all imports of manufactured or semi-finished 
products of iron and steel from present enemy 
countries be prohibited during the period of re- 
construction. Although the Entente Allies are 
firm in the conviction that the war must be con- 
tinued until victory is complete, it is probable that 
the question whether any nation will be allowed 
to exclude all imports of other nations will not 
be finally disposed of except at the peace table. 


Stimulating Labor Efficiency 


Along the line of stimulating labor efficiency 
an interesting operation is being conducted by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and although the 
first public step was taken only about three weeks 
ago, decidedly noticeable results have already oc- 
curred. Each workman is asked to sign a pledge, 
which recites the need for the greatest possible 
production and the duty of every workman to do 
his best, and then closes with the following obli- 
gation: 

In signing this card I pledge myself, for the 
period of the war, to give my full time and en- 
ergy, to work steadily and efficiently, and to use 
my best efforts to induce my fellow workmen to 
do likewise in support of the United States 
Government. 


Inasmuch as unavoidable absence is excused, 
the payroll will not serve as a record, and a sepa- 
rate record is kept by the company of each man’s 
attendance, each case of absence being investi- 
gated. A series of buttons is provided, each bear- 
ing the inscription “100 per cent efficiency man”— 
white upon signing the pledge, red upon keeping 
it for 30 days, blue for 60 days, and red, white 
and blue for 90 days, the last-named to be retained 
indefinitely, while at the same time a “service cer- 
tificate” suitable for framing is granted. The 
pledge is taken, however, “for the period of the 
war.” After the company has made a record of it, 
the pledge is returned to the workman as a re- 
minder. A particular object of the whole activity 
was to carry the mills through the summer, when 
avoidable absences are most frequent, but the pre- 
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sumption is that habits of faithful attendance 
once formed will prove more or less permanent. 

Since in the various plants of the company no 
less than 59 languages are spoken, the task of 
bringing the matter home to each workman was 
the more difficult, but on the other hand the field 
was the more promising for work of this sort, 
since many of the men had heard little of indus- 
trial efficiency being a help in winning the war. 
In each case the English version is printed with 
the foreign. 

Posted notices of the plan aroused much in- 
terest and this has been stimulated by a series of 
meetings, addressed by Sergeant Ronald Kingsley, 
58th Canadian Infantry, who has proved a very 
effective 30-minute speaker in this connection, 
with his record of 17 months’ active service and 
numerous wounds, including five received at the 
battle of the Marne. 

The psychology of the operation at a given 
plant was that here was a game and everybody 
had to play it. The men first interested showed 
an eager desire to get the others interested. Men 
desired to organize their departments so that de- 
partment records could be made of 100 per cent 
efficiency and the system is extensible also to mill 
crews. The latter activity is of particular im- 
portance, for in hot weather a crew is frequently 
disabled and loses the remainder of the turm bh) 
the defection of one man during the hours of 
service. 

The experience of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. indicates that workmen are ready to do 
team work in a matter of this sort and welcome an 
opportunity to co-operate with the management. 
It indicates also that a great diversity of language 
is no bar to the putting into operation of such a 
plan, nor is the practice of recognizing foreign 
languages subversive of good principles, for each 
pledge card carries the pledge in English first, and 
the service certificate, granted in 90 days’ time, 
is in English only. A point to be noted is that all 
the meetings for the public address are arranged 
so that the workman will attend either upon the 
company’s time or when he is beginning or quit- 
ting work. A schedule was devised whereby with 
two meetings in the day every workman had the 
opportunity to attend,—the eight-hour, ten-hour 
and 12-hour men. The mill is closed for the pe- 
riod of the meeting. 

Probably the great majority of iron and steel 
manufacturers have undertaken, by one means or 
another, to stimulate service in connection with 
the war. The differences are chiefly in methods, 
which, of course, must vary somewhat according 
to conditions at the individual plant. A good 
speaker is essential, but the enthusiasm aroused 
at a meeting is likely to die out if there is no sys- 
tem devised to maintain the enthusiasm. In the 
case here referred to, the sentiment is crystallized 
into the signing of a pledge, which the workman 
is expected to hang up in his home, with the 
knowledge that his employer has a record that he 
has signed it, and interest is maintained by the 
wearing of the buttons of successive colors. Thé 
workman who has no button is likely to become 
persona non grata to his fellow workman, and if 
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that leads to his seeking work elsewhere there is 
no objection. It is regarded as preferable that 
he leave, to be replaced by a man who will take 
the pledge and indeed this may be made a condi- 
tion of employment in future. 


The Rate of Coke Production 


An outstanding fact in the weekly reports of 
coke production prepared by the United States 
Geological Survey is that there has been no mate- 
rial change in the rate of production since the 
middle of March. In the 15 weeks following that 
time the coke production of the country averaged 
1,130,000 net tons a week. There have been fluc- 
tuations from week to week, but no general trend 
toward either greater or less production. Ex- 
perience thus far seems to indicate that further 
increases can be expected only through increases 
in by-product coking capacity. The by-product 
ovens can hardly operate at better rates, in pro- 
portion to capacity than in the past two months 
when they have reached 90 per cent of capacity. 
The beehive ovens do not increase, and indeed 
tend to produce somewhat less coke, as certain of 
the new by-product ovens coming in from time to 
time drain coal away from them. 

The country’s total by-product coke capacity 
at the beginning of this year, as indicated by a 
detailed list of the plants printed on page 39 of 
the Annual Review Number of THE IRON AGE, 
Jan. 3, 1918, was 26,005,400 tons. The prelimin- 
ary statement of production in 1917 as given out 
by the Geological Survey early in January was 
22,600,000 net tons, which with an allowance for 
the fact that some of the ovens had operated for 
only a portion of the year, and assuming a 90 per 
cent operation for plants in running order, checks 
quite closely with the figures just cited. 

The latest Geological Survey reports indicate 
a by-product coking capacity of close to 550,000 
tons a week. The increase since the first of the 
year is due to new capacity, and there is much 
more of this to come in the next two or three 
months. Among the additions, recent or in near 
prospect, are: 140 ovens at Gary, making 700 alto- 
gether; 180 of the leading wire company at Cleve- 
land; 208 at Lorain; 640 at Clairton and 102 of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. at Youngstown; 
there are also several smaller operations. The 
total of new capacity from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 is in 
the neighborhood of 140,000 tons a week, which 
added to 500,000 tons at the beginning of the 
year gives 640,000 tons, and this at 90 per cent 
operation would mean 575,000 tons a week or an 
even 30,000,000 tons a year. 

When an attempt is made to compare coke sup- 
ply with pig-iron production the interesting cir- 
cumstance is uncovered that the production of 
pig iron in 1917 was 800,000 tons less than in 
1916, while the production of coke was 2,000,000 
tons more. It is also found that the production of 
pig iron in the first two months of this year was 
low in comparison with the reported production 
of coke. The explanation is that when coke sup- 
plies are insufficient for the requirements of the 
plast furnaces that are attempting to run, the 
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coke consumption per ton of pig iron is abno-- 
mally high, coke performing poorly just wh« 

it is most needed. This is due in part to po 

quality of coke and in part to irregular operatio: 
of blast furnaces. 

For the future, of course, nothing but a 
efficient operation can be considered. Ovens musi 
be so supplied with cars that they can produce 
good coke, and only the number of blast furnaces 
must be operated that can be fed full supplies 
of coke. Comparisons, therefore, should be made 
with the performance in 1916, when there was pro- 
duced 54,533,585 net tons of coke and 39,434,797 
gross tons of pig iron. Outside the blast furnace 
there should be less coke used now than in 1916 
rather than more. Since the middle of March, as 
already noted, coke production has averaged 
1,130,000 tons a week, which is 8 per cent more 
than the average in 1916. We should be produc- 
ing at least 8 per cent more pig iron than in 1916, 
which would mean a rate of 42,500,000 tons a year. 
If that is not done, the reason must be found. 
The rate in June was under 40,900,000 tons, and 
the discrepancy should be investigated. 

If the rate of beehive coke production were 
maintained as additional by-product ovens come 
into operation there would be a large excess of 
coke, but that of course cannot be expected. In 
the past few weeks the production of beehive 
coke has averaged 625,000 tons a week, while by- 
product production by about Sept. 1, at an opera- 
tion 90 per cent of capacity, would mean, as al- 
ready noted, about 575,000 tons a week. The two 
together would make 1,200,000 tons a week, or 
62,500,000 tons a year, this being equal, accord- 
ing to the proportion obtaining in 1916, to a pro- 
duction of more than 45,000,000 tons of pig iron 
a year, and the blast furnace capacity is material- 
lv less than that. 

The distinct probability is that when by-prod- 
uct output reaches 575,000 tons a week, next 
fall the production of beehive coke will have de- 
clined, from the present 625,000-ton rate, and it 
may decline to 575,000 tons. In that event the 
two classes of production would be on a par. In 
1915 the proportion was almost two to one for 
beehive. In 1910, only eight years ago, it was 
nearly five to one. The change represents a very 
stride. There is the military necessity of 
the explosives produced from the by-products; 
there is a financial economy in the manufacture 
of the coke and pig iron, and there is an important 
saving in common labor, of which much less is 
required in by-product than in beehive practice. 


great 


Although the recent report of the Federal 
Trade Commission making severe criticism of 
important business interests of the country has 
been reviewed with much unfavorable comment 
by many newspapers, one radical journal ex- 
presses the opinion that “most Americans will see 
in the report a peculiarly healthy national state 
of mind” and adds that “this is exactly the time 
to look into the matter of profits and to scrutinize 
greed and fraud.” We believe that any time is 
the proper time to punish greed and fraud, but we 
utterly fail to see that the making of charges 
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hich, for example, in the case of the steel indus- 
‘ry are almost entirely without foundation, indi- 
ates a healthy state of mind on the part of the 
ation or of the authors of the calumny. 
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War Physicians and Industry 


Dr. William A. Brooks, chief surgeon of the 
State Guard of Massachusetts, and one of the 
est known of American practitioners, sounds a 
warning to manufacturing industries in a state- 
ment published in Boston, in which he says in 
part: 
when much should be 


time attention 


men 


If ever there was a 


iid to the and women working in our 
tories and shops, it is now. Not only 
after the sick 
fewer. By the time we 
40,000 of our 
With 
licensed 


care of the 
is labor scarce, but 


edical men to look and injured are growing 


ewer and have 5,000,000 men in 


practically physicians will have been 


led in the service 145,000 as the estimated num- 


women to practise medicine in the 


fully 


of men and 


ted States, the chances are that one-third of all the 





st members of the profession will soon be engaged in war 
work The other two-thirds must do all the work at home 
The work at home is of the greatest importance It must 


remembered that it is just as important to get an injured 


in back to his work as quickly as possible, as it is to get a 
back the 
get hurt on rush jobs at home as get hurt 
What would the commander of 
his surgeons had to do 1000 


number of 


Fully as 
in the 
5000 men 


wounded soldier into ranks many men 


front line 
think 
each week? 
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trenches 


over dressings 


Yet such a dressings is not unusual when 5600 


men are working on a rush job, and working day and night 
With all the cry about medical slackers and the whole 
itmosphere teeming with war enthusiasm it is becoming 


more difficult to keep some able men at work on 


The lure of the uniform gets into the blood 


and 


more 


ndustrial cases. 


ind one after another enlists Curiously enough, there are 
nore able men who want to go into the Army or Navy than 
there are men of less than average ability 
“ Fortunately the Surgeon General of the United States 
ecognizes the situation and is loth to accept any man who 
§ devoting the greater part of his time to the care of indus- 


The figures given by Dr. Brooks understate 
rather than overstate the threatened scarcity of 
physicians in private practice, for the latest ratio 
for the army is ten to each thousand soldiers, and 
the figures do not take into account the navy. It 
need not be pointed out that this abnormal condi- 
tion calls for renewed activity in all industrial 
operations to safeguard workers against accident 
and sickness. 
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Companies Must Move from Neville Island 


a 
D4 The Island Petroleum Co. and the Concrete Prod- 
icts Co., whose plants are on Neville Island, Pitts- 
burgh, have been notified by the Government that their 
% properties are wanted for the United States Steel Cor- 
. oration’s new gun and projectile plant. The two con- 
; erns have been advised that while immediate owner- 


ship is desired by the Government, actual possession is 
iot wanted at once, and they will be given enough time 
to remove their plants to other locations. The With- 
erow Steel Co., whose plant is also on Neville Island, 
has been notified by the Government not to make addi- 
tions to its plant, which the company has been con- 
sidering. The entire island will be wanted, and all 
anufacturing plants on it will have to seek other 
ations sooner or later. 


New Vom Baur Electric Furnace 


The T. W. Price Engineering Co., Inc., has.just sold 
: 5-ton Vom Baur electric furnace with basic bottom 
to the Hercules Steel Casting Co., Inc., Milwaukee. It 
s the intention to have this plant in operation by early 
October, when the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion meets at Milwaukee. 
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Foundrymen’s War Service Committee 


In a letter to the members of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Associaton, A. O. Backert, secretary-treas- 
urer, refers to the activities of the American Foundry- 
men’s War Service Committee, which in the latter part 
of 1917 established headquarters at Washington, in 
charge of C. E. Hoyt. The Washington office was main- 
tained until June 30, 1918, “when it was decided to 
discontinue this work at Washington in view of the 
standard system of war work activities decided upon 
by the Government.” Approx'mately $4,000 was ex- 
pended in carrying on the work of the War Service 
Committee, and the funds were derived from the profits 
ef the exhibition of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciaticn, held at Boston in the fall of 1917. The above 
amount represents the rebate that otherwise would have 
been paid to the Boston exhibitors. The work of the 
War Service Committee has been of great help to 
various departments and bureaus at Washington, par- 
ticularly the Ordnance Department. 





New Rate on Billets 


The new freight rate on steel billets effective from 
june 25 from Pittsburgh to New York in carloads is 
$4 per gross ton. The new rate on billets from Pitts- 
lurgh to Philadelphia is $3.80 per groza ton. 
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Union Labor Promises and Performance 


To the Editor: The recent promise of the “higher 
ups” in the American Federation of Labor, to which 
you refer in a recent issue, and which sounds so “fair 
and square,” appears really to be looked upon by the 
leaders aforesaid as of similar value to the “scrap of 
paper” on which the Huns made promises to Belgium. 
Lest we forget the promise made, an agreement was 
entered into and loudly proclaimed by the chief official 
of the American Federation of Labor that organized 
labor would not take advantage of war conditions to 
increase its membership, encourage labor strikes or 
make threats of strikes, or take other action to disturb 
the peaceful relations between the two bodies of work- 
ers—employers and employees—striving unselfishly for 
the country’s welfare. 

More recently, too, the Federation’s executive coun- 
cil publicly stated that “workers in war production are 
practically a part of the fighting force. No action 
should be taken in the shops not in harmony with action 
on the field. No strike should be inaugurated which 
cannot be approved by the man risking his life on the 
firing line in France.” These be fine words to treasure 
in memory’s storehouse were they as sincere as we 
have the right to expect the utterances of faithful men 
to be. 

I believe the rank and file of labor unionism to be 
fair and therefore ready, I trust, to pay more attention 
to efficiency and trustworthiness than to the incitements 
of the too numerous brood who thrive on discontent and 
unmanly wrangling. 

Many workmen have given practical testimony of 
true patriotic spirit in risking their lives in military 
service to help make “the world a better place to live 
in.” I regard this as a hopeful indication of the spirit 
of independence which shall release thoughtful, fair- 
minded workmen from vassalage to an organization, 
many of whose officials apparently are far more inter- 
ested in their personal profit than in the welfare of 
those whom they so ardently profess to befriend. 

Unquestionably there are features of labor unionism 
beneficial to both workmen and employers, among them 
reasonable working hours, compensation fair te both 
parties interested, and other good points on which 
they could agree harmoniously. But it is also plainly 
evident that certain subordinate officials, coached by 
their superior officers, do not desire harmony but quite 
the contrary, as shown by their action in calling strikes 
within 24 hours of the time the A. F. of L. executive 
council issued its statement as quoted. 

A former president of the United States, recognized 
by all as unequivocably fair, said of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that it would surely be beneficial were 
it properly conducted, strictly equitable and construc- 
tive, firmly based on fidelity to principle, and insistent 
upon the faithful observance of agreements. It is only 
by adherence to such a platform that the organization 
can claim the right to exist. 

L. P. THOMPSON. 

Cincinnati, July 1, 1918. 


Compensation of Engineers 


To the Editor: In your issue of ‘June 20 you 
printed a letter by Fred H. Rindge, Jr., in which he 
stated that only 4306 engineers were graduated in the 
colleges of this country in 1916. Not all engineers in 
this country come from the colleges; in fact, the 
greater number are graduated from the industrial field 
itself, and acquire their book training by burning the 
midnight oil. 

The engineering profession appeals only to idealists, 
as this profession does not offer large remuneration. 
By looking over the help wanted columns in the engi- 


neering journals it can be clearly seen that the salary 


offered is no greater than before the war. A certain 
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late lamented politician in New York State, who could 
not sign his own name, expressed the view that he 
could hire brains for $12 a week; and that seems to be 
the general attitude of employers of engineers. 

Of course, there is “plenty of room at the top,” and 
this refers to the man with exceptional talent, and not 
to the general average to which we all belong. If, as 
Shaw states, mediocrity is the greatest crime in the 
world, most of us are criminals, and only one man in 
ten thousand deserves to be out of jail. 

Until the engineering profession is made more 
lucrative it will only appeal to that class of individual 
who loves the work for its creative and scientific value. 
It is hard to imagine that engineers could otherwise 
love their profession. It takes a vast amount of ideal- 
ism to make up for the deficit in salary. 

No agency will do more to further recognition of 
the engineering profession than the present war. That 
this war is being fought out by engineers is doing much 
to show the public what engineering really is. The 
average person associates engineers with overalls, oil 
cans, locomotives and bridges. Mr. Rindge does much 
to accentuate the fact that the technical man must, 
also, be a human being. Engineers, no matter where 
trained, can only acquire ability in handling human 
questions by actual experience. No college can teach 
common sense and kindness in dealing with workers. 

Before our engineering schools are asked to train 
more men let the question be put squarely before the 
employer and before the public that the engineer de- 
serves a remuneration in conformity with the high 
standard of his profession and the results he gets. 

RALPH BLUMENFELD. 

Washington, D. C. 


Use of Spiegel in Meeting Manganese Speci- 
fications 


To the Editor: At the present time when the lack 
of shipping facilities makes it imperative that all pos- 
sible steps be taken to place American steel industries 
upon a self-contained basis, there has been considerable 
agitation looking toward the conservation of manganese 
as a means of attaining this end. That every patriotic 
steel maker has lent his utmost effort in this direction 
and each has given the industry at large the benefit of 
his experience, attests that selfish aims have been sub- 
jugated to the welfare of the. nation. 

Articles recently published on the subject have shown 
that manganese conservation can be brought about: 
First, by a readjustment of manganese specifications; 
second, by getting the greatest efficiency out of the 
available supply of manganese, chiefly through the use 
of the pre-melting furnace, and third, by the sub- 
stitution of the lower alloys of manganese for 80 per 
cent ferromanganese, thus making available the low 
grade American ores which cannot be worked into the 
ferroalloy of high manganese content. 

This latter suggestion is the one through which the 
best results are to be expected. Indeed, for some time 
past, a few of the larger steel companies have been 
using spiegeleisen as a recarburizer on certain grades 
of steel to the entire exclusion of ferromanganese. 
This has in most, if not all cases, been accomplished 
by premelting the spiegel in a cupola or other furnace 
and making the addition in the molten condition. The 
smaller steel manufacturer is not deprived of the means 
of helping out in this effort toward manganese con- 
servation by the mere fact that his open-hearth in- 
stallation is not equipped with pre-melting furnaces. 

It is not only possible but practicable to substitute 
20 per cent Spiegeleisen entirely for 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese in the medium high carbon steels, such as 
common shell steel, by making the additions to the 
furnace cold, notwithstanding the prevalent belief to 
the contrary. 

This method has been the common practice at the 
plant of the Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
since it became obvious that there was to be a shortage 
of ferromanganese. 

This substitution is made without the aid of a high 
residual manganese in the bath, the percentage of 
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manganese present before the additions being only 
from 0.10 to 0.20 per cent manganese. Obviously the 
process would be still more simple if, as has been sug- 
vested by some writers, the residual manganese were 

increased by adding manganese pig iron to the original 
harge, thus reducing the amount of spiegel necessary 
, give the desired results. 

The cold addition of spiegel to the furnace is at- 
tended with no greater manganese loss than the usual 
practice with cold 80 per cent alloy, namely 20 to 30 per 
‘ent providing, of course, that the heat is properly 
worked. Physically, the steel so produced is in every 
respect equal to that manufactured by former practices. 
Contrary to suggestions from some sources, that non- 
homogeneity in the finished steel might result from this 
practice, no evidence of such have been encountered. 

It is hoped that this communication may be the means 
of helping to make the manganese conservation pro- 
gram immediately applicable in all steel plants, large 
and small. 

R. K. CLIrFrorp, 
Chief Chemist, 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. 


Use of Calcium Carbide 


To the Editor: It may be of interest to readers of 
the discussion by Dr. J. W. Richards of C. R. Ellicott’s 
paper on “Conservation of Manganese,” recorded in 
THE IRON AGE of June 6, page 1486a, regarding the 
suggested use of calcium carbide as a deoxidizer, to 
know that some 12 or more years ago the writer, then 
in the service of the Lukens Iron & Steel Co., made 
some extended experiments with this material, particu- 
larly as a desulphurizer in steel. At the same-time 
similar work was carried out by J. E. Johnson, Jr., 
working with pig iron at his furnace at Glen Wilton, 
Va. Some time previous to this, letters patent covering 
the use of calcium carbide in iron and steel, were 
granted Frank E. Parks, then at the Homestead plant 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. It is a striking coincidence 
that these three investigators were working along the 
same lines, each in ignorance of the others’ efforts. 
Moreover, that the idea apparently has lain dormant 
for sO many years, seems strange. 

HENRY G. MARTIN. 

Chicago Heights, Ill., July 6, 1918. 


Eccentricities of Specification and Inspection 


To the Editor:—A paragraph in your June 20th 
issue, entitled “Exacting Inspectors of War Material,” 
recalls to mind an example which has been given cir- 
culation, and which seems incredible. Either the man 
who told me the story, or the Government official in- 
volved, should be disciplined. 

The story runs that a certain shipment of, let us 
say, picks, was boxed carefully with lumber specified 
to be entirely clear of knots, and put together with 
cement coated nails. The cement coated nails were 
also required for securing the strap iron to the boxes. 
One hundred and thirty-six copies of the invoice were 
required! The specification of cement coated nails 
delayed the shipment several days and increased the 
cost considerably on account of the necessity for pick- 
ing these up in New York stock in odd lots. 

The question of the nails is not so important, but 
[ am kept awake nights wondering how many times 
each of the 136 copies of the invoice is checked. 

MARK R. LAMB. 

New York, July 8. 


The quarterly report of the American Institute of 
Weights and Measures, F. A. Halsey, commissioner, 20 
Vesey Street, New York, covers references to the official 
British report against adopting the metric system, as 
reviewed some weeks ago in these columns, and dis- 
cusses the elimination of metric sizes from automobile 
tires; the practices of the Ordnance Department in 
making the 155-mm. gun and the linking of metric sys- 
tem activity with German propaganda. 
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Reduction in Steel and Brass for Beds 


No more steel or brass can be used in the manu- 
facture of beds, according to resolutions adopted at a 
conference at Washington between the War Industries 
Board and a committee representing manufacturers of 
metal beds and supplies. These resolutions are as 
follows: 


1. That the 
metal beds can 
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It was further determined at the meeting that 
regional and local representatives of the War Indus- 
tries Board throughout the United States, representa- 
tives of the Council of National Defense, the War 
Savings organizations and other Government agencies 
“should urge all patriotic citizens everywhere to draw 
from their attics and other hiding places stocks of sur- 
plus furniture which through second-hand dealers or 
otherwise can be made available to meet the essential 
requirements of the civilian population during the 
war. 


in ure 


Restriction of Graphite Imports Extended 


The restriction upon the import of plumbago or 
graphite has been extended by the War Trade Board, 
to be effective for the entire calendar year of 1918. 
This restriction was made absolute until July 1 of this 
year, the possibility of importing not to exceed 5000 
gross tons for the remainder of the year being left open 
should investigation prove that stocks in this coun- 
try were inadequate to meet the home requirements 
for the year. It has been found that present stocks, 
together with the home production, suffice to meet the 
requirements until well into 1919. The restriction has 
therefore been continued in effect, and the Bureau of 
Imports has been instructed to issue no licenses for 
the importation of plumbago or graphite for the rest 
of the calendar year. 


Work on Great Gun Plant Started 


work has been started on the new 
Neville Island gun and munitions plant to be built by 
the Ordnance Department, United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, at Neville Island, Pittsburgh. At present 380 
laborers are at work on the ground, and temporary bar- 
racks will be built in order to house these men. It is 
said that plans have been made for the building of about 
2500 houses on ground near the plant, to cost from 
$4,000 to $6,000 each. The number of men at work will 
be increased very rapidly as plans for the building of 
the immense plant mature. 


Preliminary 


What is termed a radical departure in foundry en- 
gineering is discussed in a little publication entitled 
the Foundry World published by the H. M. Lane Co., 
Owen Building, Detroit. In this pamphlet the Lane com- 
pany lists also foundry equipment which is available 
for immediate delivery. 
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PRICE-FIXING NOT EASY 


Sharp Disagreements 


at Washington 


New Federal Regulations Give Discretion to 
Makers but Do Not Loosen Steel Supply 


The steel industry, helped by cool weather, 
continues to make an unexpectedly good response 
to the call for war steel. At a number of coke 
works and steel mills employees kept at work on 
July 4 in response to Government appeal. Due to 
the good stocks of finished steel various manufac- 
turing consumers had on hand and the efforts at 
Washington to prevent drastic curtailments, shut- 
downs for lack of iron and steel have been rare 
in metalworking lines. However, this week, like 
others, has brought fresh warnings of impending 
restrictions. 

Recently signs have increased of a_ better 
morale at iron and steel works, the stimulus to 
ship production having apparently worked back to 
raw material sources. 

The conferences of steel manufacturers and 
a special price-fixing committee at Washington 
July 3 brought disagreement on all the products 
considered. On rails the makers themselves were 
at odds. The $57 price for open-hearth rails, at 
which some sales have been made this year, was 
favored by large interests, while others held out 
for $60. Government representatives proposed a 
figure much lower than either. The steel makers 
will meet July 15 in New York in an effort to 
agree among themselves. 

The effort to fix wire rope prices is attended 
with much cost compiling. The Navy Department 
is now the sole obstacle to agreement here. A fur- 
ther meeting must be held also on high-speed tool 
steel, the views of the manufacturers and the Gov- 
ernment representatives diverging widely. The 
Federal Trade Commission’s cost figures were not 
acceptable to the steel makers. 

The proposed Valley basing for pig iron was 
not considered at the price conference and finds 
little favor with the War Industries Board. The 
zoning plan is still agitated, as is the protest of 
smaller pig-iron producers against holding their 
product down after advancing ore 45c. 

Considerable pig iron of all grades has been 
sold for next year, yet a good many furnace com 
panies still decline to take orders for that delivery, 
seeing that even iron due to customers working 
on essentials is commonly diverted to foundries 
not customers, on orders from Washington. Allo 
cations so far made in July by the pig-iron com 
mittee amount to 36,000 tons and new allocation 
orders have come out for 16,000 tons 
making iron. 

The latest rulings of the War Industries Board 
point to greater flexibility in steel shipments, but 
ordinary consumers do not find that they make the 
getting of material any easier. Stress is put on 
the aim of the board to permit deliveries of pig 
iron and of finished products to manufacturers in 
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the preferred industries at any time that such de 
liveries will not interfere with the filling of other 
orders covered by priority certificates. 

Steel manufacturers have some discretion in 
giving steel to customers on the preference list, but 
buyers who represent non-essential lines, those 
covered by a newly created class D, will only get 
material after the steel manufacturer has applied 
for and received permission from Washington. 

An issue has been made of the new regulation 
of the War Industries Board which the War Trade 
Board regards as largely taking away its control of 
export shipments of iron and steel. It is held that 
trade negotiations with neutral countries will be 
much more difficult. 

In the Central West the demand for shell discard 
steel to be used in rolling bars and agricultural 
shapes is in excess of the supply. A great deal of 
such steel is being used in work on war essentials. 

The bar iron situation is easier and some mills 
can take commercial orders for delivery in three to 
four months. 

Plate mills are troubling the shipyards with 
heavy shipments and the July plate rollings for 
Japan were easily accommodated. Some fabricating 
plants and shipyards are involved in a jam that may 
back up on the mills. 

The latest demand illustrative of the continuing 
heavy needs of: our forces in France is for early 
building of 10,000 of the additional lot of railroad 
cars recently scheduled as part of the year’s 
program. 

The large new locomotive plant at Chicago for 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works has taken shape in 
the inquiry before fabricators for 10,000 tons of 
material. In the structural field bridge building, 
chiefly for railroads, has been important, amounting 
to 36 per cent of the total of the June bookings. 
Railroads will also cut a large figure in mill opera- 
tions in the scheduling of considerable rail rollings 
which have stood aside while shell rounds were 
expedited. 


Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, July 9—(By Wire). 
Summer dullness seems to have settled down upon 
steel trade. Some steel mills are taking the 
position that so long as they are furnishing the steel 
asked of them by the Government, and shipping it 
promptly, they are free to ship any excess output to 
regular customers providing they can show that it is 
to be used in making war essentials. Jobbers are ex- 
pected to use discretion in the matter of sales, and mills 
are scrutinizing jobbers’ orders very closely before 
them. Output of pig iron, semi-finished steel 
and finished steel products in the Pittsburgh district 
is very to 100 per cent of normal, and has been 
helped very much by the cool weather that has pre- 
vailed so far. 

The car supply seems to be ample for all needs, and 
while shipments are delayed in transit, delivery of 
materials to consumers is better than for a long time. 

The supply of labor is giving manufacturing inter- 
ests a good deal of anxiety. and the drafting of women 
to take the places of men called into the army is still 
going on. So far it is not believed that lack of work- 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Hea’vy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


July9 July 2 Junell July 11 

Vig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1918 1918 1918 1917 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia..... $34.40 $34.40 $34.25 $53.00 
No. 2. Valley furnace .... 33.00 $3.00 33.00 55.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cincinnati. 36.90 36.90 35.90 49.90 


No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 33.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*.. 33.00 
Basic, deliv., eastern Pa.. 32.90 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 32.00 


00 33.00 47.00 
00 33.00 55.00 
90 $2.75 50 00 
.00 32.00 53.00 


hohe CeO 


Ce Se Ce Co Ce Ce ee ee Om 
- 


Bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 36.60 .60 36.30 57.95 
Malleable Bess, Chicago*. 33.50 3.50 33.50 55.00 
Malleable Valley ........ 33.50 3.50 33 50 53.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 33.40 33.40 32.75 47.95 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 37.85 7.85 37.50 58.00 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill. 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
©.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 57.00 57 00 57.00 40.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 47.50 47.50 $7.50 100.00 
().-h billets, Pittsburgh... 47.50 47.50 47.50 100.00 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 51.00 51.00 51.00 105.00 
Forging billets. base, P’gh. 60.00 60 00 60.00 125.00 
© -h. billets, Philadelphia... 51.30 51.30 50.50 110.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 57.00 57.00 57.00 95.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

ler Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 3.73 3.73 3.685 1.659 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh..... 50 3.50 350 4.75 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 50 3.50 3.50 $50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.90 1.50 
Steel bars, New York.... 3.145 3.145 3.095 1.669 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. 3.25 3.25 3.25 9.00 
Tank plates, New York.. 3.49 3.495 3.445 9.169 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh... ; 00 3.00 2.00 4.50 
Beams, ete., New York... 8.245 3 245 3.195 4.669 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. »o0 2 90 2 o0 400 
Skelp. sheared steel, P’gh. $ 25 3.25 3.25 6.00 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 150 6.25 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district its 50c. per ton 


men has seriously curtailed steel output, but as time 
goes on and more men are called into the army, the 
shortage is bound to be more seriously felt. The Gov- 
ernment regulation of the steel trade is working out 
much better than expected, and the pledge made several] 
months ago by the steel manufacturers and other in- 
terests of 100 per cent supply to the Government is 
being faithfully carried out. 

Pig Iron.—There is still a good deal of complaint 
among merchant blast furnace owners about the in- 
crease of 45c. per ton in prices of ore, and over the 
next 60 days it is likely a good deal of information will 
be gathered to present to the War Industries Board 
showing reasons why the pig iron interests are entitled 
to an advance in prices of iron. Several Valley mer- 
chant furnace operators say they are making basic 
iron and selling it at a loss and that they are entitled 
to some relief. Shipments of pig iron are going for- 
ward fairly promptly to compa.ies working on Gov- 
ernment essentials, but stocks of iron at furnaces and 
in consumers’ yards are very light. It is understood 
the survey made of the iron situation is about finished, 
and that this has given the Director of Steel Supply 
complete insight into conditions as regards production 
of pig iron and its distribution. 


Basic pig iron, $32: Bessemer, $35.20; gray forge, $32 
Vo. 2 foundry, $33; No. 3 fowndry, $32.50, and malleable 
o0, all per gross ton at Valley furnace, the freight rate 


or delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh districts being 
>1.40 per ton 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—There is still an acute 
hortage in supply of billets and sheet bars and with 
little promise of early relief. Recently about 1000 tons 
of 4-in. open-hearth billets originally intended for ex- 
port was offered for resale in the local market, and 
‘ne consumer readily agreed to take them and pay a 
freight of $10 per ton to the Pittsburgh district from 
the point where they are now stored. This would 
make these billets cost the intending purchaser about 
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Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1918 1918 1918 1917 
’er Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 5.00 5.00 00 8.50 
Sheets, galv.. No. ZS, P’gh 6.25 6.25 6.25 10.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 350 50 3.50 1.00 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.65 
Fence wire, base, t’gh 1.25 3.25 3.25 3.95 
Barb wire, gal P’ gh 4.35 4.35 $.35 4.85 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago $29.00 $29.00 $29.00 $37.00 
Carwheels Philadelphia 29.00 29.00 29.00 38 00 
Heavy steel serap, I’gh 29.00 29.00 28.50 40.00 
Heavy steel serap, Vhila "9 00 29.00 29.00 £0.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 29.00 29.00 29.00 34.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 29.00 29.00 28.50 34.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 29.00 29.00 29.00 37.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go, net ton. 25,00 28.00 27.00 29.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila 34.00 34.00 34.00 55.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’'go, net. 29.75 29.75 29.75 39.00 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt $6.00 $6 00 $6.00 $13.00 
Furnace coke future 6 00 6.00 6.00 10.00 
Foundry coke, prompt 7.00 i.00 7.00 14.00 
Foundry coke, future 7.00 7.00 7.00 10.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 26.00 23.50 23 50 80.75 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 26.00 23.50 23.50 10.75 
Spelter, St Louis 8.6214 8.62% 7.37% SSTY 
Spelter, New York 8.87344 S.87% 7.62% 9.121 
Lead, St. Louis 7.75 7.75 7.12% 11.00 
Lead, New York Ss. 1.90 7 25 11.12% 
Tin, New York 92.00 92.00 90.00 63.00 
Antimony, Asiatic, N. Y 13.00 13.00 12.76 17.00 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $7.75 $7.7 $7.75 $12.00 


$57.50 delivered, which he cheerfully agrees to pay, 
and shows clearly the extremity to which consumers 
of steel will go to obtain it. Practically no steel is 
being offered in the open market, and the supply of 
shell steel discards has also practically disappeared. 
Mills that sell sheet bars to tin plate and sheet makers 
are furnishing Bessemer bars nearly entirely, owing 
to the heavy demands made on these mills for open- 
hearth steel. No relief from the present shortage in 
supply of steel is expected this year. 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 


, 


at $47.50, sheet bars $51, forging ingots $73, and forging 
billets $60 base, all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
Ferroalloys.—The inquiry is very quiet, consumers 
being well covered over the remainder of this year. 
The supply of ferromanganese seems ample to meet 
requirements of the steel mills, and this is also true of 
other grades of ferroalloys. We note sales of probably 
200 tons of 70 per cent ferromanganese at $250 deliv- 
ered. An Ohio consumer is in the market for 500 tons 
of spiegeleisen for last half of the year delivery. The 
supply of 50 per cent ferrosilicon has increased very 
much Jately, and is ample to meet all needs. We quote 
70 per cent ferromanganese at $250 per gross ton, de- 
livered, 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen at $75, and 18 
to 22 per cent $82 at furnace, $3.50 per unit being 
charged over 18 per cent. We quote 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon for prompt shipment at $155 at furnace, and for 
delivery over remainder of the year $150 at furnace. 


We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese at $250 delivered, 
16 per cent spiegeleisen at $65 to $70 at furnace and 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon for prompt shipment at $160 and for de- 
livery over the last half of the year, $150 to $155 at furnace, 
the furnaces usually absorbing the freight 

We now quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $54. 10 
per cent, $55; 11 per cent, $58.30; 12 per cent, $61.60 We 
quote 6 per cent silvery tron, $41; 7 per cent. $43: & per cent, 
$45.50; 9 per cent, $47.50; 10 per cent, $50. Three dollars per 
gross ton advance for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent 
and over. All the above prices are f.o.b. maker's furnace, 
Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, these furnaces having a 
uniform freight rate of $2 per gross ton, for delivery in the 
Pittsburgh district 
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Structural Material_—The John Eichleay Jr. Co. has 
taken about 400 tons for a warehouse for the Frick & 
Lindsay Co. on the North Side. A local interest shares 
in the 9000 tons required for the army supply base in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Practically all the new work being 
placed is for the Government. We quote beams and 
channels up to 15 in. at 3c. at mill, Pittsburgh, for third 
quarter delivery. 


Plates.—It is said the mills are shipping plates into 
various shipyards at a much faster rate than they can 
be used, and that some yards already have more plates 
on hand than they can possibly use over the next six 
months. It seems that the shipyards have not kept pace 
with increase in production of plates, and that before 
long there will have to be a material slowing down in 
shipments of plates, and possibly also in production. 
While the Director of Steel Supply desires that heavy 
stocks of plates be carried at all the shipyards, these 
have already been accumulated in some cases. No 
orders for cars are being placed, and the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. and the Standard Steel Car Co. are running 
nearly entirely on war essentials and are installing a 
large amount of new equipment for fabricating ship 
plates. We quote 4-in. and heavier ship plates for 
third quarter delivery at 3.25c. at mill, Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Practically 100 per cent of 
the output of steel bars is still going to the Government 
on direct and indirect orders, but implement makers 
and other manufacturers of war essentials are secur- 
ing a full supply. The demand for iron bars is not 
so heavy, and some mills can take commercial orders 
for these for shipment in three to four months from 
date of order. Government orders for shell steel are 
very heavy, and mills are filled up for four to five 
months. We quote steel bars, rolled from Bessemer, at 
2.90c.; from old steel rails, 3c.; and refined iron bars, 
3.50c. at mill, Pittsburgh, for third-quarter delivery. 


Sheets.—The recent request of J. L. Replogle, Direc- 
tor of Steel Supply, that the sheet mills should not op- 
erate in the future at above 75 per cent of maximum 
‘apacity does not mean that the mills will operate at 
this rate, as the chances are there will not be enough 
sheet bars to allow them to do so. For several months 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has not been oper- 
ating to over 50 per cent of hot sheet mill capacity, 
while in June the independent mills operated at some- 
what under 75 per cent. The supply of sheet bars 
promises to become scarcer instead of larger, and this 
seems likely to cause further curtailment of sheet-mill 
operations. No large Government orders for sheets 
have been placed lately, but with Government direct 
and indirect orders, and also commercial business on 
their books, the sheet mills are sold up through October 
or longer. Output of sheets at present is running close 
to 220,000 tons per month, but as soon as the hot 
weather starts, together with shortage in supply of 
sheet bars, the output of sheets will quickly fall off. 
Prices on sheets in effect to Sept. 30 are given on 
page 113. 


Tin Plate—In addition to the instructions from 
Washington recently that no more cans are to be 
shipped until Sept. 15 to canners of dried beans, a re- 
quest has also gone out to cut down materially the use 
of cans for condensed milk in order to conserve ‘sugar, 
and the production of evaporated milk will probably 
show a large increase. As yet no definite plan has beer 
worked out as regards prices and supply of pig tin, al- 
though a committee has had this in charge for some 
months. Makers of tin plate seem well assured of an 
ample production of pig tin for this year, but there is a 
good deal of uneasiness as to the supply for next year. 
Output of tin plate is still on the 95 per cent or better 
basis, and is running over 800,000 boxes per week. Sev- 
eral mills that heretofore have made only charcoal and 
terne plates are now making some coke plate in order to 
help out the situation and meet the heavy demand for 
plate for making cans. It seems well assured there will 
be a full supply of tin plate to meet the enormous de- 
mand for cans for pure food containers. The demand 
for terne plate is very dull, and one large interest has 
changed over a number of terne stacks to tinning stacks. 
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We quote tin plate for third-quarter delivery made fro; 
Bessemer or open-hearth stocks at $7.75 per base box, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices on terne plate for third-qua 


ter are given on page 113. 


Wire Rods.—Nothing official has been heard here j 
regard to the report that the Sub-Committee on Wir 
Products is soon to place 14,000 tons of wire rods f: 
shipment to France. None of the rod mills here ha 
any advices whatever about this. The commercial de- 
mand for rods is active, and frequent sales of high- 
carbon rods are being made at $80 to $90 per ton a 
mill, depending on carbon content. There is also a good 
deal of export inquiry, but local mills say they are not 
quoting, as they do not have the rods to spare. Price 
on rods for third quarter are given on page 113. 


Wire Products.—While the suggestions for the allo 
cation of 300,000 kegs of wire nails for shipment to 
France went to the mills several weeks ago, the leading 
interest to take about half of the order, the remainder 
to be divided among eight or nine other mills, actual 
orders have not been placed, and this business is being 
held up, but has not been canceled as stated. The War 
Department placed recently 40,000 tons of barbed wire 
in one lot and 11,000 tons in another, all for shipment 
to France, and for which allocations have been made, 
one local mill taking 5000 tons and another about 7000 
tons. While output of wire and wire nails is probably 
not more than 60 to 65 per cent of normal capacity, 
the Government is not taking the entire output, and 
mills are able to furnish jobbers a fair quantity of nails 
and wire when priority orders are furnished. How- 
ever, stocks of nails and wire held by jobbers are 
very low, and the mills are taking care of Government 
needs promptly before taking any other orders. The 
commercial demand is fairly heavy and mills are well 
sold up for three to four months. Prices on wire prod- 
ucts for third quarter are given on page 113. 


Hoops and Bands.— Mills report the new demand for 
steel hoops for cooperage purposes as very heavy. The 
output of oil and rosin is very large, creating a heavy 
demand for packages to carry these products. The de- 
mand for bands is fairly active, but not as large as for 
hoops. We quote steel hoops for cooperage purposes, 
and steel bands, at 3.50c. per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 
third-quarter delivery. Extras and differentials in effect 
on hoops and bands were given in full in The Iron Age 
of May 23, on pages 1357 and 1374. 


Cotton Ties.—Very few new sales are being made. 
Most consumers of cotton ties covered their season’s 
needs when the cotton tie season opened, some time 
ago. We quote cotton ties in lots of 3000 bundles and 
over at $1.93 per bundle of 45 lb. for July shipment, 
lc. advance per bundle being charged for August and 
2c. extra for September delivery. 


Boiler Tubes.— Mills rolling iron and steel tubes and 
also makers of seamless steel tubes are filled up for 
months, mostly on Government direct orders. The de- 
mand for locomotive tubes is abnormally heavy, and 
some large orders were placed recently for locomotives 
for the Government. Discounts on iron and steel tubes 
for third quarter are given on page 113. 


Coke.—The output of coke last week was cut down 
to some extent on account of the holiday on July 4. 
Some contracts for foundry coke for last half of the year 
have been made with large consumers at the regular 
price of $7 per net ton at oven, subject to Government 
revision in last quarter. The supply of coke for blast 
furnaces is fully 100 per cent, and the supply of cars 
last week was heavier than loading capacity. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. is operating 128 koppers by-product 
ovens at Clairton, Pa., and expects to start another 
battery of 64 ovens this week. This will release a large 
amount of beehive coke for other consumers supplied 
by the Frick Coke Co. There is some shortage of fur- 
nace coke in the East, and while Alice furnace at 
Sharpsville and Stewart, at Sharon, Pa, are idle, the 
coke intended for these two stacks is being diverted 
to Eastern furnaces. Output of coke in the upper and 
lower Connellsville regions for the week ending June 
30 was 344,950 tons, an increase over the previous week 
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about 2000 tons. Prices in effect for third quarter 
$6 for furnace coke, $7 for 72-hr. foundry coke, 
$7.35 for crushed coke from 1 in. size, all in net 
at oven. 


Shafting—Makers report that the demand for the 
aller sizes of shafting from 3/16 to 1% in. is quiet, 
ese sizes being used largely by the automobile and 
ew stock machine trades, from which the demand 
shafting for some time has been light. On the 
reer sizes the demand is good, these sizes being used 
y companies making war materials. On these larger 
yes, makers say they are sold up for several months. 
We quote cold-rolled shafting at 17 per cent off in car- 
loads, and 12 per cent in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts- 
urgh for third-quarter delivery. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Makers of nuts and bolts are op- 
erating from 90 to 100 per cent of capacity, being able 
to obtain prompt deliveries on steel on account of run- 
ning so largely on Government direct and indirect 
On orders placed by the commercial trade, 
makers of nuts and bolts require priorities certificates. 
\ meeting of the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Institute is being 
held to-day (July 9) at Thousand Islands, in Canada, 
to consider present trade conditions. It is said that 
only about 25 per cent of the order for 29,000,000 bolts 
for the Government has been allocated, the remainder 
still being held up. Discounts for nuts and bolts for 
third quarter are given on page 113. 


orders. 


Rivets.—Makers say they are running fully 90 per 
cent on Government direct and indirect orders, but have 
a fair quantity of.rivets to sell to the commercial trade, 
on which they request buyers to furnish priority certi- 
ficates. The demand for ship rivets is very heavy, and 
makers are sold up on these for several months. We 
quote cone head structural rivets at $4.40, and cone 
head boiler rivets at $4.50 per 100 lb., small rivets, 
50 and 10 per cent off list, f.o.b. Pittsburgh for third 
quarter. 


Spikes.—The demand from jobbers for small spikes 
is active, and makers also report the demand for boat 
and barge spikes very heavy, and on these they are sold 
up for three or four months. Railroads are not making 
any contracts for spikes, buying only in small lots. The 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad has bought 500 
kegs, and the Baltimore & Ohio 1000 kegs. We quote: 


Standard sizes of railroad spikes 9/16 x 444 in. and larger, 


$3.90 per 100 Ib. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or in 

rger lots Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., track bolts, $4.90 
buse in lots of 200 kegs or more; less than 200 Keg lots, $1 
per 100 Ib, extra All f.o.b, Pittsburgh 


Skelp.—The few mills that roll skelp for the open 
market are sold up from some months, and the demand 
has been very heavy for some months. Prices in effect 
for third quarter are as follows: 

We quote grooved skelp at $2.90; universal skelp, $3.1 
ind sheared skelp, $3.25 base Special skelp for boiler tubes, 
ete s $3.40 for base sizes and $3.55 for other sizes, all prices 
being per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Wrought Pipe.—Output of iron and steel pipe at 
nearly all the mills is running very close to 100 per cent, 
the larger part of it going to the Government on direct 
ind indirect orders, but the mills are also able to sup- 
ply jobbers fairly promptly, requiring that they furnish 

statement showing the pipe is to be used for war 
ssentials. Stocks held by jobbers are light, their pipe 
noving out about as fast as received. The demand for 
il country goods is abnormally heavy, and has been for 
many months. Discounts on iron and steel pipe for 
‘third quarter are given on page 113. 


Old Material_—Local dealers report that general 
onditions in the scrap market in this district are 
etter than for some time. More material is moving 

consumers, the supply of cars is better, and there is 
nore scrap available. It is said that not a ton of scrap 
: being sold in the local market at less than the maxi- 
num Government prices, plus the commission of 3% 
ver cent to dealers. Some scrap is coming into the 
Pittsburgh district from other places, consumers here 
eing willing to pay the excess freight charges. This 
s being done in this way: If the price of heavy melting 
teel scrap at a certain point is $29, and the freight to 
oeal delivery points is 75c., and the freight to the 
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Pittsburgh district is $2.50, a consumer here by paying 
the excess freight charge of $1.75 per ton can secure 
this scrap if the dealer will sell it to him after it has 
been offered to consumers. The Baltimore & Ohio scrap 
lists closed on Monday, July 8, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad lists on Tuesday, July 9. Nearly all local 
dealers sent in bids on both lists, but do not expect 
to secure much scrap from either road, as they think 
most of it will be sold direct to consumers. Railroads 
more and more are cutting out dealers, and selling their 
scrap direct to the mills. There have been moderate 
sales in the past week of heavy steel melting scrap, 
borings and turnings, and low phosphorus scrap. Deal- 
ers say they are perfectly satisfied with the 3% per 
cent commission, providing they are able to secure 
enough scrap to carry on close to the normal amount 
of business they were doing before the Government 
started to regulate the trade. However, dealers are 
not doing as much business as formerly, as they can- 
not get the scrap. None of the steel mills seems to be 
suffering for scrap, as the 95 per cent ur more opera- 
tion fully attests. Prices on iron and steel scrap in 
effect for third quarter, most of which have been fixed 
by the Government for delivery in Pittsburgh, and all 
consuming points that take Pittsburgh freights are as 
follows: 

Heavy steel melting scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 

lansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, Midland 
and Pittsburgh, delivered ; s .. $29.00 
No. 1 cast scrap (for steel plants) : 29.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, Ohio, 


Cumberland, Md., Franklin, Pa., and Pitts- 
burgh ... 7 aces es 34.00 


Hydraulic compressed steel scrap 29.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends, 

f.o.b. consumer’s mills, Pittsburgh 

district ... / ae $27.50to 29.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap... 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable scrap 28.00to 29.00 
Railroad grate bars..... ; 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock (un- 

guaranteed ) a . 34.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock (guaranteed) 36.50 
Low phosphorus melting stock (bloom and 

billet ends, heavy plates) «+ 389.00 
Iron car axles ‘ 46.00 to 46.50 
Locomotive axles, steel 46.00 to 46.50 


Steel car axles 


: 46.00to 46.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap 


28.00 to 29.00 


Machine shop turnings it ae 
Cast iron wheels a 29.00 
Rolled steel wheels . 36.00 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin) -« 285.00 
‘‘ast iron borings . 19 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap . 84.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings oz 24.00 


Heavy breakable cast scrap 28.00 to 29.00 


Hot-Rolled Strip Steel.—Makers report the demand 
as only fairly active, and output of hot-rolled strip steel 
at present is not more than 60 to 70 per cent of normal 
capacity, owing to shortage in steel supply. We quote 
hot-rolled strip steel at $3.50 per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for third-quarter delivery 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—The demand is only fairly 
heavy, and orders from the Government recently have 
been light. The commercial demand is not very active, 
and output at present is not running much above 60 
per cent of capacity. 

We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 Ib.. f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent for cash in 10 days 


when sold in quantities of 300 Ib. or more Freight is al- 
lowed to destination when it does not exceed 3lc. per 100 Ib 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has placed a 
contract with the Smith Gas Engineering Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, for gas producers for its plant at Mesta, Pa., 
near Pittsburgh, to replace both fuel oil and natural 
gas. The installation will be equipped to furnish 40,000,- 
000 cu. ft. of producer gas every 24 hr. of 140 B.t.u. 
per cu. ft. calorific value. The equipment will be 
installed in eight units, each capable of gasifying about 
3500 Ib. of bituminous coal per hr. It is expected to 
have the first four units installed in time to take care 
of the expected shortage in natural gas and fuel oil dur- 
ing the coming winter, the other four units to be built 
later. The gas will be used as fuel on all heating 
work throughout the Mesta plant, including annealing, 
heat treating and the forging of large billets. 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, July 8 (By Wire) 

In the minds of all, there is no question that the 
iron and steel situation has been greatly eased by the 
governmental announcement that priority fcrmalities 
need not precede all shipments. Giving the trade lati- 
tude to use its judgment in prescribed directions means 
at least greater expedition for those entitled to steel, 
although it will not mean any more steel. It is not 
believed that the newer and freer method will be abused, 
and should it be, the manufacturers entitled to mate- 
rial have recourse to the War Industries Board as here- 
tofore. Letters to producers and their agents request- 
ing prompt delivery of pig iron are becoming more 
numerous, although the sellers are taking care that the 
preferred industries are well cared for. Most of them 
in this district are well stocked. Wanting considerably 
over 100,000 tons of basic pig iron for export to the 
allied countries, the Government has allocated 30000 
tons with each of two Southern producers. One, which 
has been concentrating on foundry iron, will place two 
furnaces on basic, and will be kept for a time longer 
out of the foundry market, and may also have to defer 
some deliveries against contracts. 

The working out of a plan for allowing jobbers to 
replenish stocks they distribute for essential uses is a 
cause of relief. Consumers must supply a pledge as 
to the essential character of the work the material is 
to enter, and the jobbers must sign a pledge that they 
will do all in their power to keep material in authorized 
channels, and, this complied with, the jobbers may re- 
place what they shipped in the preceding month. They 
pledge themselves not to hoard. It means they cannot 
build up stocks, but they can do business. 

Pig Iron.—The volume of iron which the Government 
is allocating is steadily increasing and action which 
stands out is the notification of at least two large 
Southern producers that they each will be expected to 
supply 30000 tons of basic for shipment to the Allies 
of the United States. One of these companies, the 
leading producer of foundry grades, which has been 
confining its operations in that direction, will put two 
furnaces on basic and as a result will not be seeking 
foundry business for some time to come. Its deliveries 
on contracts will need readjustment. It is understood 
that the total amount of iron wanted for export is over 
100,000 tons. Inquiry for high silicon iron holds up, 
but is scarce. Some high silicon carrying high sulphur 
has been offered. The trade, without exception, is tak- 
ing great care to commit itself to supply only those 
industries which come in the preferred classes, while 
those who obtain letters from the War Industry Board 
are served promptly. It is the opinion of all that mid- 
dle men in the iron business have a thorny road to 
travel although they are still doing a little with off 
iron and odd lots that for one reason or another find 
their way to the market. About all they can do is to 
endeavor to hold their position with their customers 
as best they can until the war ends. Most of the local 
sellers are direct furnace representatives whose serv- 
ices could hardly be dispensed with inasmuch as they 
are really district sales managers, and in some cases 
have financial interests in the furnaces they revresent. 
While salesmanship is in little demand at this time, 
sales offices find enough work to occupy their time in 
making out reports, statistical and otherwise. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered at co 
sumers’ vards. excent those for Northern foundry, ma ible 
and steel-making irons, which are f.o.b. furnace. and do not 
include a switching charge averaging 50c. per tor 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5 28 00 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and 

i : $39.50 to 41.06 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 33 50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 29 Hn 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 99 50 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry 232.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 39.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry 2° 00 
Malleable ‘ en 33.50 
eee Siren ere 32.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free). 53.00 
Silvery, 7 per cent.... ; 3 vase ee 


Ferroalloys.—The market is quiet in all directions. 
‘We quote spiegeleisen, 16 to 18 per cent, at $75, furnace; 
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standard ferromanganese at $250 delivered, and ferro 
silicon, 50 per cent, at $150 to $160, delivered. 

Plates.—Except for Government work covered by 
priority orders plates are unobtainable. As stated a 
week ago, the leading independent is giving this month’s 
production to Japan for ship work, and to facilitate 
operations it is laying aside off heat slabs so as not to 
interfere with the production of plates up to specifica 
tions. The official mill quotation is 3.25c., Pittsburgh 
Chicago taking a freight of 27c. per 100 lb. Jobbers 
quote 4.52c. for plates out of stock, but they sell only 
for war work or for preferred industry. 

Bars.—Bar iron is picking up slowly and does not 
at all enjoy the demand which was expected. Producers 
of rail carbon bars are behind in their orders because 
of the sustained shortage of re-rolling rails. There is 
still some uncertainty about the basing point for high 
carbon bars, although some makers hold that Chicago 
is the point. With iron bars there is no question about 
the price being f. o. b. mill according to custom. Mild 
steel bars are officially quoted at 2.90c., Pittsburgh. tak- 
ing freight of 27c. per 100 lb. to Chicago. Jobbers’ 
prices follow: 





Soft steel bars, 4.17¢c.: bar iron, $4.17c.; reinforcing bars 
4.17 base No extra charge for twisting %-in. and over 
Zt.c. for twisting 5%, 11/16, ™% and 9/16; 5c. for 7/16 and 
% : 10c. for 5/16 and 15c. per 4-in. Extras as per card are 


charged for small sizes. Shafting, list plus 13 per cent 

Structural Material.—Though details are lacking, it 
is confirmed here that the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, intends to build on a site it purchased 
here several years ago. At that time, it built founda- 
tions, erected a fence around the property, and stopped. 
Last week it received bids on structural steel required 
for building, having first taken the matter up with 
Washington. The bids were taken in the East. Only 
one bid was submitted on the steel for the Rush Street 
bridge, Chicago, and the price exceeded all estimates. 
It is doubtful whether the work will proceed, although 
the preliminary work is under way. The Decatur 
Bridge Co. has taken 196 tons for a heat treating room 
to be erected for the Symington Chicago Corporation, 
Chicago, which is erecting a large plant for the manu- 
facture of shells. The mills have yet to receive alloca- 
tion of much material. The official mill maximum is 3c., 
Pittsburgh, the Chicago freight being 27c. per 100 Ib. 
Jobhers quote 4.27c. 

Sheets.—In the last half of June, the independent 
producers ran but 67 per cent of capacitv because of 
the shortage of steel. A few sheets are being exported 
where the exporters hold export licenses, and a few 
domestic industries, coming in the preferred classes, 
have been favored. These include makers of refriger- 
ators and agricultural implements. We auote No. 28 
black sheets at 5c.; No. 10 blue annealed at 4.25c., and 
No. 28 galvanized at 6.25c., all Pittsburgh. 

Chicago delivery out of stock, rewardliess of quantity 
No. 10 blue annealed, 5.52¢ No. 28 black, 6.52c., and No 


®8 galvanized, 7.77¢ 

Wire Products.— Under the clearer interpretation of 
the Government’s desire with regard to distribution, 
both jobbers and mills know better where they stand, 
and in sparing quantities jobbers and consumers are 
being served where it can be shown they are entitled 
to deliveries. Demand is good and apportioning de- 
livery and getting raw materials are the problems. For 
prices, see finished iron and steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh, 
page 113. 

Bolts and Nuts.—There is plenty of business, also 
a better feeling, since it was made clear that the for- 
mality of priority certificates is not essential where the 
general good demands that deliveries should be made. 
For prices and freight rates, see finished iron and steel 
f. o. b. Pittsburgh, page 113. Jobbers quote: 


Structural rivets, boiler rivets, 5.77¢c.; machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 37%4 per cent off: larger sizes 25 and 
off: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 32% off: larger sizes 


5.67¢ . 


20 off: hot pressed nuts, square, tapped. $1.05 off: hexagon 
tapped S85c. per 100 Ib.:; coach or lag screws, gimlet points 
square heads, 40 per cent off 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No lettings or new propositions are 
reported. The shops have plenty of work both directly 
and indirectly for the Government in the form of spe- 
cial castings, this being the saving feature of the situa- 
tion. We quote per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water 
pipe, 4-in., $65.05; 6-in. and larger, $62.05. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—Two or three inquiries 
2000 to 5000 tons of rails have come to the mills, 
t they have not been considered. Where the Govern- 
nt has directed delivery of rails to remedy bad track 
ditions, it has been done, but the mills are not look- 
for new business, being hundreds of thousands of 
ins behind as it is. Track accessories are in light de- 
and. Some of the mills have old rails orders which 
hey cannot fill without losing money in view of present 
ts. We quote: 
Standard railroad svikes. 4.11%44c., Chicago. Track bolts 
quare nuts, 5.114c., Chicago. Tie plates steel. 3 25e¢ 


ites. iron. 3.75¢e.: fo.b maker's mill. The base for light 
tc., fo.b, maker’s mill for 25 to 45-Ib. sections, lighter 
ons taking Government extras 


Old Material.—There is a good demand for steel 
scrap, some of it coming from the East, and buyers are 
naving the full price, plus the allowed commission, 
which in heavy melting and shoveling steel brings the 
price to $30.015. To Eastern points the buyers pay the 
freicht differential by special permission. The local 
mills are well stocked and in general business is of a 
humdrum sort. Rolling mill grades are not in demand, 
hut cast scrap shows a stronger tendency because of 
the pig iron situation. The Wabash, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, Pere Marquette and Union Pacific have 
ssued lists, each of them small. 


We auote for delivery in buvers’ vards, Chicaeo and vicir 
ill freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails sauoo 
Relaying rails S5.00to 69 00 
Old carwheels crak 29 00 
Old steel rails, rerolling 100 
Old steel rails, less than 5 ft ; 34.00 
Heavy melting steel 29.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 29 00 
Shoveling steel ie ome 29.00 
Steel axle turnings... ‘ 24.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars ‘ $34.82 
Iron arch bars and transom $1.50 
Steel angle bars... oe aa ..$29.00to 30.00 
Iron car axles ..... - ; ; $1.52 
Steel car axles..... oa , 11 
No, 1 railroad wrought 29.75to 30.36 
No. 2 railroad wrought. . 27.75 to 282 
Cut: f0788 «evince 27.75 to 28.25 
pes and flues. a 4.50to 25.00 
Ne 1 busheling §25to 26.75 
No. 2 busheling.. : 18.00 to 18.50 
St knuckles and couplers 30.36 
0 springs .. 30.36 
No. 1 cast scrap ag és 28.00to 28.50 
Boiler punchings ; 32.00to 33.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth O50te 41.52 
Machine-shop turnings 15.75to 16.25 
Cast borings ae ; , 16.50 to 16.9¢ 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 23.00to 23.50 
Grate bars a ‘ 7 23 00to 23.50 
Brake shoes 24.00 to 24.50 
Railroad malleable 24 50to 30 36 
Agricultural malleable 28.50to 29.50 
Country mixed scrap 21.00to 21.50 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 9. 

Several different interpretations are placed by the 
steel trade upon the recent announcement of the War 
Industries Board respecting deliveries of steel products 
without priority. One interpretation is that this step 
indicates an easing up of Government requirements. A 
prediction is that the situation as to steel for the less 
‘ssential industries will become better instead of worse, 
it least as long as production continues at its present 
favorable rate. Another view of the announcement is 
that the Priority Committee of the War Industries 
Board has found itself buried under an avalanche of 
requests for priority, and that it believes the steel in- 
lustry is in many instances better able to discriminate 
is to who should get steel and who should not. In con- 
nection with this latter viewpoint, it is asserted that 
the Government authorities have had it strongly pointed 
ut to them that many industries would be put out of 
business unless given some steel. A danger that has 
not. been overlooked by fhe steel industry is that many 
‘ompanies might be obliged to close their plants for 
lack of steel, and that later on the Government would 
find it could not use all of the steel it expected to use. 
Then there would be steel in excess of the Government’s 
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requirements, but no outlet for it. Production of plates 
and shapes has been exceptional for the past few 
months, with the result that there is perceptible relief 
at shipyards and structural shops. The American In- 
ternational Shipbuilding Corporation, which complained 
not long ago that its work at Hog Island was being 
seriously retarded by a lack of steel, now announces 
that steel is arriving in ample quantities, and the steel 
mills will doubtless have no difficulty from now on in 
keeping reserve stocks well ahead of requirements. 
Pig Iren.—The Director of Steel Supply continues to 
allocate considerable tonnages of pig iron to Eastern 
furnaces, most of such allocations being handled by 
Leonard Peckitt of the Empire Steel & Iron Co., Ca- 
tasauqua, Pa. The Director of Steel Supply has ruled 
that all allocated orders must be given precedence by 
the furnaces even though they compel the furnaces to 
defer shipments to their own customers who may also 
be engaged in Government work. A furnace which re- 
frained from selling its output for second half now 
finds that a large portion of its make for the next few 
months has been allocated to consumers who were not 
in normal times its customers, and its regular cus- 
tomers, also engaged on war work, may be obliged to 
accept deferred deliveries. It evidently is the purpose 
of the Director of Steel Supply to permit the turnaces 
to conduct their own business so far as possible, but 
in some respects it would create less trouble for the 
furnaces if the entire iron output were placed on a prior- 
ity basis. There is talk in the iron trade that the zone 
system will eventually be adopted. A leading seller 
says that the only serious objection to this plan comes 
from the owners of Southern furnaces. The low phos- 
phorus iron situation is being handled in such a way 
that no essential consumers have suffered for lack of a 
supply. The report that high-cost furnaces in Tennessee 
would be permitted to make low phosphorus iron is not 
credited by the makers in this district, who say that 
the scarcity of low phosphorus ore is an obstacle to 
such a procedure. The Brooke furnace at Birdsboro, 
Pa., is in operation again, having been out for relining. 
We auote standard grades of iron at furnace, except 
Virginia iron for which the delivered prices are quoted: 


Fastern Pennsylvania No. 1 NX $234 50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X 33.50 
F'astern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry 3 00 
Virginia No. 2 X (including freight) 7.40 
Virginia No. 2 foundry Cincluding freight) :7.10 
Bask 7 On 
(iray forge iy On 
Bessemer an 84 
Standard low phosphorus 13.00 
Low phosphorus (copper bearing) 0.00 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen are 
in a firm position, but demand is light. Frank Samuel 
and associates have taken over the Leesport furnace, a 
small stack at Leesport, Pa., which will probably run 
on spiegeleisen. We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese 
at $250, furnace, with freight allowed, and 16 to 18 per 
cent spiegeleisén at $75, furnace. 

Billets —We quote open-hearth rerolling billets at 
$51.30, Philadelphia. 

Rails.—The Emergency Fleet Corporation is placing 
orders for 4000 tons of rails. 

Fluorspar.—Steel makers are urging deliveries of 
fluorspar, supplies of which have run low. Sellers of 
fluorspar say they are hampered in making deliveries 
by a shortage of labor at the producing points. For 
spot shipments, $26.25 per net ton, f. o. b. shipping 
point, is being quoted. An Eastern steel company is 
in the market for 2000 tons for early delivery. 


Finished Steel.—Consumers of finished steel prod- 
ucts who do not come within the preferential classifica- 
tion of industries established by the War Industries 
Board may now get steel, if there is any left after 
priority orders and preferential orders are taken care 
of. The War Industries Board announces that all orders 
which do not carry a priority certificate or which do 
not come within the schedule of purposes will be known 
as class D orders, and regarding these orders its an- 
nouncement says: “Orders falling within class D may 
be filled from surplus stocks, if any remain, after or- 
ders covered by priority certificates or falling in class 
C have been provided for or filled, subject, however, to 
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the approval of the Director of Steel Supply first had 
and obtained.” The announcement says further that “to 
avoid delays in the filling of small orders urgently re- 
quired for essential civilian uses” the steel companies 
may make shipments, without priority, of quantities 
not to exceed five tons. The steel makers will report 
all such shipments to the Director of Steel Supply, cer- 
tifying that they believed that it was in the public 
interest that such orders should be filled. These rulings 
will make it somewhat easier for the less essential in- 
dustries to get steel, if there is any steel to be had, 
but of course this question must be decided by each 
mill based upon the orders it has on hand which are 
covered by priority certificates or which come within the 
preferred list. Another interesting feature of the an- 
nouncement of the War Industries Board is that re- 
lating to shipments to jobbers. This ruling is pub- 
lished in full elsewhere in this issue. We quote plates, 
3.25c.; plain material, 3c.; soft steel bars, 2.90c.; No. 
10 blue annealed sheets, 4.25c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
5e.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.25c., all Pittsburgh, and 


ores 


bar iron at 3.73c., Philadelphia. 


Old Material.—Prices are firm, the maximum figures 
permitted by the Government, plus the dealer’s com- 
mission, being paid in practically all instances. Dealers 
report that they find it difficult to procure material. 
They say that producers in some cases admit receiving 
bids for their scrap which are in excess of the maximum 
prices. Mills in the Pittsburgh district are in urgent 
need of scrap. The Conservation and Resources Divi- 
sion of the War Industries Board is making plans for 
a country-wide scrap-saving campaign, in which the 
Sub-committee on Scrap Iron and Steel of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute will co-operate. We quote 
prices for delivery at buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel 99 00 
Steel rails, rerolling 24.00 
No 1 low phosphorus heavy 0.04 and under 900 
Low phosphorus, $604 and under 26.50 
Low phosphorus, 0.06 and under S232 O0 te 24.00 
Old iron rails .... oe exe 39 00 
Old carwheels . : Gg 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 7 24.00 
No. 1 vard wrought 22 00 
Country yard wrought ‘ 29 00 
No. 1 forge fire..... : . ®°S 00to 29.00 
Bundled skeleton ... ; "2S 00to 29.00 
No. 1 busheling.. 31.00 
No. 2 busheling ‘ 17.00to 18.00 
Turninges (for blast furnace use).. 18.00 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings (for rolling 
mill use)...* , 1IS.50to 19.00 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use) 1k OO te 19.00 
Cast borings (clean)....... : ‘ 19.00 
No. 1 cast (for steel plant use) ; 29.00 
No. 1 cast (cupola sizes).... . 88.00 to 34.00 
Grate bars ...... - . 25.00to 26.00 
ee DEER. 5 a. «6 c's « ae ... 25.00 to 26.00 
Railroad malleable (for steel plants). 26.00 to 27.00 
Zailroad malleable (for malleable 
works) , ah re ee ; 21.00to 32.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 
tubes (new specifications) 33.00 
Ungraded pipe stasis ela tie wat 29.00 
Birmi m 
irmingha 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 8. 

Pig Iron.—Recent iron bookings by Alabama fur- 
naces comprise about 20,000 tons in lots running from 
200 to 4000 tons of foundry metal in addition to the 
basic for Allies. A large manufacturer expresses the 
opinion that there will be “enough metal for the essen- 
tial industries and some left over for the non-essential, 
but that, on the whole, there will be a scarcity.” As 
for the leading interest, it must still be considered a 
self-consumer, especially of the basic which it has on 
hand. Its new steel works in this district will be com- 
ing in during the fall and early winter and will con- 
stitute an additional call upon the company’s blast 
furnace capacity. The June output in Alabama was 
expected. The production of 203,292 tons compares with 
234,259 in June of 1917, a deficiency for this year of 
about 31,000 tons although there were 31 active stacks 
in June of this year compared with 32 in June, 1917. 
A falling off of 50,000 tons in May makes the deficit 
of 82,000 tons for the two months and there was an 
average deficit of 30,000 tons monthly prior to May 
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in 1918 as compared with 1917. The entire cause is 
coal finding itself in the smaller coke production. The 
low-grade tonnage is eagerly sought by concerns here- 
tofore not using it and none will accumulate. Freight 
movements are elastic with practically no complaint in 
that direction. Supreme effort is being made by foun- 
dries to get altogether on war work. We quote per 
gross ton f. o. b. Birmingham district furnaces as fol- 
lows: 

No. 2 foundry 

Basic 32.00 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Demonstration of special fitness 
for the purpose having been perfected, the city of New 
Orleans is considering financial arrangements for pur- 
chase of 16-in. pipe for a natural gas lihe of 65 miles. 
Sanitary pipe shops are taking on castings for war 
purposes. New pipe orders for cantonments are scat- 
tering and constitute the bulk of new business. 

Coal and Coke.—Larger coal operators report no 
added impetus as yet in the coal production in response 
to appeal, but rather a steady decline. Both coal and 
coke movements are easy with cars plentiful. Indica- 
tions point to early announcement by the Sloss-Sheffield 
company of its proposed $2,500,000 by-product coke 
plant. North Birmingham is believed generally to be 
the point decided upon, but Sheffield is also understood 
to be under consideration, as the Government is ex- 
pected to take the chemical by-products for its nitrate 
works. 

Old Material.—There has been a considerable acces- 
sion of scrap in local yards incident to anticipation of 
advanced freight charges and the outgo is considerable 
to Southern industries, which absorb practically all the 
melting steel and No. 1 cast. The Southern scrap mar- 
ket appears to be sufficient unto itself and there are 
no appreciable price changes. We quote per gross ton 
f. o. b. dealers’ yards, prices to consumers, as follows: 


Old steel axles. vere ohbiere $325.00 to $36.00 
Old teel rails.. “a ‘ ‘ ... 28.00to 28.50 
Heavy melting steel . °25.00to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . eh kee 30.00 to 32.00 
No. 1 cast. ea ieee were 27.50to 28.50 
Old carwheels . 6 hae aa a ate 29.00to 29.50 
Tramecar wheels errs 26.00 to 26.50 
Machine shop turnings .... : 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast iron borings 5.00 to 16.00 
Stove plate eee eae sivas 2ECC@ tO 23.56 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, July 8. 

Pig Iron.—The selling of odd lots continues to be the 
only business in which the furnace representatives can 
engage, aside from looking after the shipments which 
are due their customers and attending to the details of 
the business on the books as they develop. As the sur- 
vey of the St. Louis district progresses, it is expected 
that more and more melters will find it possible to get 
into Government work and thus keep their organizations 
in fairly intact condition. There have been some minor 
threats of labor trouble in one or two of the larger foun- 
dries, but it is not expected that these will develop, the 
Government adjusters having been called into service 
at the outset instead of waiting until bad feeling had 
been engendered. 

Coke.—No business of moment in coke is developing 
aside from that on domestic grades and no relief from 
the sold-up condition on metallurgical coke from the by- 
product plants is expected. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products, the 
business passing is only that for very essential do- 
mestic requirements or for Government needs direct and 
indirect. No new contracts are possible and no sales 
from warehouses are being made without the approval 
of special officials who scrutinize all orders offered. For 
material out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 4.24c.; iron bars, 4.24c.; structural material, 
4.34c.; tank plates, 4.59c.; No. 8 sheets, 5.54c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 5.59¢c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 


rolled one pass, 6.59c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black 
sheet gage, 7.84c. 


Old Material.—The scrap market, despite increasing 
demands of the local industries, which are being met 
in a hand-to-mouth manner as they develop, is still held 
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.rrow bounds by the terminal charge situation 
was detailed in this report last week. There has 
no positive change in the situation, though there 
some indications that there will be a modification of 
Terminal Railroad’s attitude and that the increase 
not be permanent. The scrap dealers and others in- 
oyested in the matter are pressing their position 
trongly with the hope that the justice of their attitude 
be recognized. The rate raise is equivalent to 
i\drupling the original rate, something which is not 
elieved the Director General contemplated. The 
Wabash offered a list of about 2000 tons during the 
week and others are expected during the coming week. 
Prices, because of the rate situation referred to and 
the condition of the transportation equipment and labor 
shortage are unchanged, though the figures given must 
be considered only nominal estimates of present value. 
We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. customers’ industrial 
works, St. Louis industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 








Old ifot SUS, ciccccawiivcc wads oxwun $37.00 to $37.50 
Old steel raila, reroHing. «so ciss secccve 33.50 to 34.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 31.00 to 31.50 

Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 
ject to inspection... ....c.essceees 55.00 to 65.00 
Old CaPWROON 96 shad cee aN Wasa se eees 28.50 to 29.00 

No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 
ATOR. cb kx acnecbaeeew es aes haa s 28.50to 29.00 
a Heavy shoveling steel .............. 27.00 to 27.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel ........... 26.50 to 27.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart. 28.50to 29.00 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap....... 23.00 to 23.50 
Heavy axle and tire turnings........ 20.50 to 21.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle bars ........ ting ea ihe $33.00 to $33.50 
Steel Ge DANS. 6) sé ce cbabaaswekds 27.00 to 27.50 
iroes COP QBs 6s shes wad aen ; ... 40.00to 40.50 
Steel CAS ARMs 0c savewsracks 40 00to 40.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.. 10 00to 40.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... .... 28.50to 29.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........... 27.50 to 28.00 
Railroad springS .........>. ; 29 50to 30.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles..... 29.50 to 30.00 

Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 
smooth inside ANN Wis oat ales @ 37.00 to 37.50 
No... 2 Geeew 1 2OtG os o:4. cet eieaden 26.00 to 26.50 
Cast iron borings ....... io as 16.00 to 16.50 
NO. 1 DUCE wiidioccenh ie kan --»» 25.00 to 25.50 
* No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 22.59 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad cast OCfEDs siiicsa00 25.50 to 26.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 2150to 22.00 
= Railroad malleable .....scscces . 26.00 to 26.50 
EF Agricultural malleable .......... 25.00 to 25.50 
Oy Pipes and flules........6000% bake 23.00 to 23.50 
+ Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 22.50to 23.00 
, Railroad grate bars ........ ota 20.00 to 20.50 
3 Machine shop turnings........ ..ee- 16.00 to 16.50 
7 Country steed Dei ac aesiews ctaaws 19.50 to 20.00 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap.’........ 23.50 to 24.00 


4 Buffalo 
BUFFALO, July 8. 


Pig Iron.—Government requirements continue to ab- 
sorb nearly, if not quite all, of the total of current pro- 
duction, and the proportion of shipments on classifica- 
tions A and B is constantly increasing. New alloca- 
from the War Industries Board are coming in 
right along with the result that the local sub-committee 
is obliged more and more to divert shipments on orders 
booked some time ago for non-essential industry con- 
sumers to the essential industry users, who are covered 
by the priority classifications. A good number of the 
maller melters, not now engaged in war work but 
apable of undertaking such work, are endeavoring to 
secure Government contracts, or to ally themselves with 
ndustries that have such contracts, in order not to be 
forced out of business by the cutting off of supplies of 
ron to non-essential product industries, and melters 
only partly employed on war work are endeavoring to 
nerease their production of necessary war materials. 
One producer has recently been disposing of some fur- 
ther tonnages of off-grade iron in the open market. The 
price schedule is unchanged, and is as follows, f. 0. b. 


tions 


furnace, Buffalo: 
No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 325 silicon........... $34.50 
No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 silicom.....-...+.s+e0s 33 50 
No. 3 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon.......... 32.50 
Gray, CORO oe idndca cde es abides asa 32 00 
MaUOGOE «ics Pike sedis eid 6d ceeshesaeeeeee 33.50 
Baie. visita ccdurex cok wate de saceedeee eae 32.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grades, f.o.b. 
BOER ois cincnc de teeks4hdenabaenee sce See 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The week just closed has 
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been very quiet, due partly to the holiday and in part 
to the further uncertainty as to the correct interpreta- 
tion of the War Industries Board’s June 6 announce- 
ment. The announcement of Judge Parker of July 5 
has materially cleared the situation, and it is expected 
that the jobbers whose stocks have been greatly de- 
pleted, especially on nails and wire products, and cold- 
finished steel, will now be able to replenish their stocks. 
Shell steel tonnage is being allocated in this district, 
one mill having received an allotment of 8000 tons; a 
further allocation of billets from the Government has 
also been made to a producer here, and a local mill 
has received further orders from the Government cover- 
ing sizeable tonnages of wire nails and barbed wire. 
Plans are being drawn for a permanent barge canal 
warehouse to be constructed by the State of New York 
on Pier No. 1, Erie Basin, Buffalo, for the State Barge 
Canal Terminal here, requiring over 100 tons of struc- 
tural steel. The Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buffalo, has 
received the contract from the American Locomotive 
Co., Dunkirk, for steel for the North Boiler Shops 
extension, about 250 tons. The Corrugated Bar Co., 
Buffalo, has the contract to furnish the tonnage of re- 
inforcing bars required for a 3-story storage warehouse 
for the Automatic Transportation Co., Buffalo. Bids 
are being asked for a 50x 300-ft. foundry extension 
for the Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buffalo, requiring 
about 200 tons of steel. 

Old Material_—The entire market is very strong, 
with continued large volume of inquiry for all grades, 
and with dealers contending with the difficulty of 
shortage of stocks and inability to secure sufficient ton- 
nages in many lines to meet requirements. The scarcity 
of labor is also a handicap. Urgent demand is being 
made on this market by consumers in the Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown districts, in addition to heavy local 
demand. The shortage in heavy melting steel is par- 
ticularly noticeable. Dealers drew “blanks” from the 
railroad lists closed during the week, materials going 
direct to consumers, as has been the rule recently. The 
price schedule is unchaneed, all grades being at the 
Government maximum. We quote as follows, per gross 
ton, f. o. b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel.. a edl as . $29.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and under. 39 600 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under... véasecued ee 
Low phosphorus, not guaranteed.. : nae S406 
No. 1 railroad wrought ‘diene ae en eces 34.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 24.00 
Iron axles on ...$44.00to 46.00 
Steel axles toa on : 44 00to 4600 
Carwheels ae ‘ 29.00 
tailroad malleable i ae . 34.00 
Machine shop turnings ‘ evra yA ee 
Heavy axle turnings “ . 24.00 
Clean cast borings . 18.00to 19.00 
Iron rails .. 36.00to 37.00 
Locomotive grate bars ‘ 24.50to 25.00 
Stove plate ‘ ..«» 24.50to 25.00 
Wrought pipe wa ... 27.00to 28.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap... .... 29.00to 30.00 
No. 2 busheling scrap .. 7 aad 21 00to 23.00 
Sundled sheet stamping scrap --» 21.00to 23.00 


British Steel Market 


Advance in Pig Iron Prices Expected, 
Higher Fuel—Supplies Ampler 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 10. 


There is an adequate supply of Cleveland foundry 
pig iron and offerings of forge iron are freer. The 
demand for hematite iron is continuous. All prices are 
expected to be advanced owing to a further rise in the 
price of fuel. Tin plates are quoted at 32s. 6d. basis. 
The ferromanganese market is quieter at $250 to $260 
c.i.f. North Atlantic ports. We quote as follows: 
as Tin plate coke, 14 x 20; 112 sheets, 108 tb., f.0.b. Wales. 
“oe $250 to $260, c.if. for export to Amer- 
ica: £26 10s. for British consumption. 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f., £235 upward 


On other products control prices per gross ton are: 

a pig iron, East Coast, £6 2s. 6d.; West Coast, 
£6 7s. ; 

Cleveland pig iron, £4 19s. for No. 1 and £6 for basic. 


Steel plates, ship, bridge and tank, £11 16s. to £17, accord- 
ing to size. 


Due to 
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S M. boiler plates. basis, £12 10s 

Bar iron, standard quality, basis £13 17s 

Sheet and tin plate bars, £10 7s. 6d 

Blooms and billets for rerolling (ordinary), £10 7s 
special quality, £11 


fd marked, £16 


Ha 


(By Mail) 


Maximum Tin Plate Price Lower—Supply of 
Billets and Other Material Easier 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 18.—The stringency in 
steel conditions has relaxed a little. There seems more 
material available in the Birmingham and Sheffield dis- 
tricts, the forcing of productive capacity having ap- 
parently gone far enough to insure more comfortable 
conditions. The congestion of orders generally, how- 
ever, has not abated to any notable extent. Means 
of transport are fairly satisfactory, but it is appre- 
hended that operations may be hindered through de. 
ereased labor efficiency. 

The pig-iron position is rather mixed, although 
regarded more hopefully. Midland makers remain in 
arrears with their deliveries, but matters in the Cleve- 
land district have improved, deliveries of foundry iron 
being larger and more regular. Transport facilities 
seem better, while the freer supply of tonnage has 
permitted greater exports to the Allies both of Cleve- 
land and of hematite iron, especially for Italy, whose old 
arrears have been largely cleared. Owing to this, more 
stringent conditions have prevailed in hematite, but 
essential home needs are well protected. 

While the bulk of the home output of semi-finished 
steel continues for national requirements, there is now 
more scope for considering applications in other direc- 
tions, while the supply of billets is more plentiful, al- 
though this is of no particular significance. Manufac- 
turers, nevertheless, fully appreciate the signs of ease, 
which may possibly bring some little relief to the mer- 
chant trade, where the absence of American material 
is sadly felt. 

There is no important alteration in finished iron 
and steel, the position continuing very firm, with the 
ruling maximum readily paid in view of the great 
pressure on all material on Government account. A 
large volume is still going through for shipbuilding, but 
these needs are being dealt with more freely, and there 
seems more room for entertaining orders outside Gov- 
ernment work for certain material. The period for 
which prices for plates were fixed terminates this month, 
but the arrangements will presumably be renewed. 

The maximum basis price of tin plates has come 
down to 32s. 144d. net, maker’s works, for 20 by 14 on 
the heavy fall in tin. After a lull in the export de- 
mand for the Allies, new large orders are now waiting 
to be placed, chiefly for France, for early deliveries. 
The discount at which orders could be arranged a fort- 
night ago has now been reduced almost to vanishing 
point. There is a more regular home-trade demand, 
and makers are in a much stronger position and disin- 
clined to commit themselves beyond August delivery. 
Current output being engaged ahead, the present large 
export demand is having a stiffening effect, while the 
placing of orders is becoming more difficult, although 
this is now confined to essential use under Class A work. 
No new large inquiry has come forward for oil plates. 
but some makers still have orders running into August. 

There has been but little business in ferromanganese, 
license and freightage difficulties hindering negotiations 
in all directions, but sellers’ terms for Continental 
ports are firm at about £60 f.o.b. for loose. On the 
other hand, easier rates are entertained for Canada and 
the United States at between $250 and $260 c.i.f., Atlan- 
tic ports, for prompt and forward shipment. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has filed suit in the New 
Jersey Supreme Court against the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co., to recover damages totaling $2,920,213.43 
caused by the powder explosion at the Black Tom docks 
of the railroad, Jersey City, July 29, 1916. The 
Bethlehem company lost 17 carloads of munitions and 
2 carloads of combination fuses as a result of the 
explosion, caused, it is held, by the negligence of the 
railroad company. 
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New York 


New YorK, July 9 

Pig lron.—Under the direction of Leonard Peck 
representing Director of Steel Supply Replogle, + 
allocation of pig iron to essential war industries 
proceeding with general satisfaction. The demand for 
basic iron is very strong, having been increased to 
large extent by new consumers. For this reason 
number of furnaces which usually make foundry grades 
have been placed on basic and there is now a dange 
of a shortage in foundry iron. One of the very inte 
esting features of the present situation is that in spite 
of the very high all-rail rate on pig iron of $7.70 from 
sirmingham, Ala., to New York, an increase of $1.55 
over the old rate, foundries are seeking to place orders 
for Southern iron and some orders are being entered 
in a tentative way by representatives of Alabama com 
panies. We quote prices as follows for tidewater d« 
livery on the basis of the new freight rates on Northern 
and Southern grades: 


No. 1 X ; . $35.40 
a Daas ops ae neh aratenua 34.40 
MR Ye RRR ae tee 33.90 
DEG se a WRI i oka. o ois eee ots ao ae ae 7.90 
No. 1 Southern (all rail).... alas a . £2.20 
Ne 3 Oe: CG PRD eevee cd iecscewercans 10.70 


Ferroalloys.—Demand for manganese-iron alloys is 
very light but the market is firm. Domestic ferroman- 
ganese is quoted at $250, delivered, for 70 per cent alloy, 
plus $4 per unit above this standard. There have been 
a few sales of small lots for early delivery at this 
price. The output of electric and blast furnaces in this 
country in June was not far from 27,500 gross tons, 
according to the reports of THE IRON AGE, or next to 
the largest month’s record. Imports of British stand- 
ard 80 per cent alloy are reported as coming in quite 
freely, these being part of the 12,000 tons recently 
arranged for. When these come in, no more are ex- 
pected. Spiegeleisen, 16 per cent, is quoted at $75, 
furnace, plus $3.50 per unit additional, and there have 
been a few sales of small lots. Consumers of both 
alloys seem comfortably provided for at present but 
further buying for the last of this year’s requirements 
is believed necessary in the near future. No more 
manganese ore will be allowed to be imported from 
India or Australia after July 20, according to a new 
ruling of the War Trade Board. There will be a con 
centration on Brazilian imports instead. The new rul 
ing may also affect imports from other countries than 
Brazil. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is hard to buy for 
prompt delivery, but it is quoted nominal at about $165 
to $175, delivered, with the contract price at about 
$155, delivered. There is some confusion as to quo 
tations because of the new freight rates, some pro 
ducers quoting $150 f.o.b. furnace for contract with 
$160 to $170 f.o.b. furnace asked for prompt while the 
largest producer still quotes, it is said, a delivered price 
adding the freight in each case. Electrolytic ferro- 
silicon, 10 to 12 per cent, is in strong demand and is 
selling for September delivery at $95 f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—A scarcity of labor is becoming 
more serious with the cast-iron pipe shops, and it is 
with extreme difficulty that work can be turned out. 
Manufacturers say that they could not increase their 
output to meet the demands of municipalities if the 
usual summer business were being placed. Government 
prices, including the new freight rates, are as follows: 
$61.75, New York, for 6-in. and heavier, and $64.75 for 
1-in.; $71.75 for 3-in., with $1 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. 

Old Material——The heavy melting steel amounting 
to about 38,000 tons, belonging to the Italian Govern- 
ment and stored at Baltimore, has finally been sold to 
a prominent firm which originally sold a part of the 
tonnage to the Italian Government. The scrap has been 
resold and is now being shipped to different consuming 
centers. The supply of cars seems to have improved 
somewhat and the movement of scrap is more satis- 
factory. Reports of many scrap yards being closed 
on account of increased costs nave little, if any, foun- 
dation in this part of the country, although it is true 
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osts have increased rapidly. The raising of the 
vo at Monessen, Pa., have resulted in consider- 
scrap being shipped to that point. We quote prices 
rokers to New York producers and dealers per 
ton, New York, as follows: 


ivy melting steel..... ’ $26.20 
olling rails roa ; : 80.80 
‘laving rails —* ‘ $60.00 to 70.00 
ron and steel car axles $3.70 
1 railroad wrought ; , 20 80 
\ 1 railroad wrought cut to not less than 

10 in, or over 24 in ridin foes 35.80 
Vrought-iron track scrap 2s SO 
rge tre 4 ‘ 23.50ta 24.00 
vard wrought long Seid 28.80 
geht iron eee 10.00 to 11.00 
st borings (clean) 15.30 to 15.80 
Machine-shop turnings waa ‘ 15.30 to 15.80 

Mixed borings and turnings 15.95 to 1 

and steel pipe ¢1 in. minimum 

diameter), not under 2 ft. long. 29 30to 30.80 
Stove plate . 22.50 to 23.00 
“motive grate bars 22 O0to 22.50 
Malleable cast (railroad) 30.30to 30.80 


id carwheels ' 5.80 
es which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are 


to local foundries, per gross ton, are 


N 1 machinery cast.... oui re $34.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building materials, 

c.), cupola size....... es 34.00 
No. 1 heavy cast. not cupola size.. 29.00 


l- cast (radiators, cast boilers, 


ete.) $27.00to 28.00 


Finished Iren and Steel.—On July 8 bids were asked 
10,000 cars for use by the Government in France, 
ids to be received late in the week. The cars will be 
f the same general type and classification as those 
ready tought for the Expeditionary Forces, and 
irgent delivery is emphasized. The largest new struc- 
tural offering covers 10,000 tons for a new locomotive 
plant for the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Chicago. 
Other new work which has come to light includes 1700 
tons for an aircraft storage building, Bureau of Yards 
ind Docks, U. S. Navy, at Brooklyn; 1000 tons for an 
arsenal at Edgewood, Md.; 400 tons for a picric acid 
plant in Georgia; 350 tons for the General Chemical 
Co, at Baltimore, according to plans of Westinghouse 
Church Kerr & Co.; 500 tons for the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Railway, bids being taken by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., and 225 tons for a powder house, Indian 
Head, Md. Awards include the following: One of the 
jiers for the Quartermaster storage warehouse, Brook- 
yn, 3000 tons, to the Levering & Garrigues Co; 450 
tons for the Pennsylvania Railroad to the American 
Bridge Co.; 2800 tons for the Central Railroad of New 
lersey to the Phoenix Bridge Co., which will also supply 
100 tons for the Philadelphia & Reading; 150 tons for 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, to the Bethlehem 
Steel Bridge Corporation. The work for the Baltimore 
& Ohio locomotive repair shop at Cumberland, Md., 
nvolving 1600 tons, has also been closed. The total 
1mount of bridge and structural work done in June will 
probably prove to be close to the May total, but no 
ess than 36 per cent of the total was bridge work. 
There are some signs that under the latest rulings of 
the Priorities Committee of the War Industries Board 
more material will be available fo. ordinary needs, in- 
‘luding, for example, such material —- plates that failed 
to meet ship specifications. There is additional evidence 
f increasing quantities of ship material piling up in 
fabricators’ yards, but this is partly due to the fact that 
‘templets are not being supplied by the shipbuilders 
is rapidly as fabricators could utilize them. Orders 
mn plate mills are still so voluminous that in at least 
ne case the mill is booked to June, 1919, at the normal 
roduction rate. We quote mill shipments as follows: 
Steel bars, 3.145c.; shapes, 3.245c.; plates, 3.495c., and 
ir iron, 3.745c., all New York. Out-of-store prices are 
higher. 





\ competitive examination for safety engineer to 
ive charge of the installation and maintenance of ac- 
ident prevention devices has been announced by the 
United States Civil Service Commission. Applicants 
should apply for form 2118 to the local secretary at 
he Federal buildings in different cities of the country. 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, July ¢—(By Wire). 


Pig lron.—Some progress seems to have been made 
in clearing up the situation as far as priority orders 
on foundry iron are concerned, but it is a foregone 
conclusion that the Government will exercise strict 
control over the distribution of basic iron. So far the 
furnaces and their representatives have been practi- 
cally depended on in the allotment of foundry iron. 
There will be very little iron to be had during the 
remainder of the year, as nearly all furnaces have their 
books filled. The exceptions that can be noted are 
furnaces whose regular customers are operating on 
nearly 100 per cent essential business and inquiries 
from others necessarily receive scant consideration. 
The recent press report that a movement was on foot 
to eliminate the middlemen in the selling of pig iron 
appears to have been an effort to do away with the 
fly-by-night broker who has sprung up since war was 
declared and who has no standing with either the seller 
or buyer. The matter is practically one for the fur- 
naces to decide and latest reports are that they will 
continue distributing iron through the usual channels, 
except where allocation orders are received direct from 
the Government. There is an urgent inquiry from the 
stove makers, some of whom will need iron to carry 
them through the year, and an effort has been made 
on the part of a few who were unsuccessful in getting 
any prompt iron to make purchases for the last quar- 
ter with shipments extending into next year. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad tried to buy 3200 tons 
of foundry iron for shipment during the remainder of 
the year, but no part of this order has been placed 
through any local house. 


Based on freight rates of S360 fron Mirmingham and 
$1.50 Irenton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows 
Southern coke, Ne ~- foundry and No. 2 soft $26.60 
Southern Ohio, No. 2 54.50 
Basic, Northern 33.50 


Finished Material.—The jobbers report a brisk de- 
mand, but they are hard put to fill orders received 
even from firms doing contract Government work. As 
a consequence, outside business is not being solicited. 
Information that priority orders are not absolutely 
necessary in all cases and that the jobber will be.de- 
pended on to a large extent in using judgment as to 
whether the material is going to an essential industry 
will doubtless help out the situation considerably. So 
much confusion existed on this subject that delays were 
inevitable. There is no barbed wire to be had, and as 
a consequence no one is making any quotations. 


The following are local jobbers’ prices: Steel bars and amall 
structural shapes 4.13c. base irge rounds and squares 2-in 
and over 123c. hase plates, 4.4&« base No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 5.4N« steel bands, 3/16-in. and lighter, 4.98¢ 


base (using the new band list) Reinforcing concrete bars 
1.2514,c., and wire nails, $4.20 to $4.25 per keg base 
Coke.—Some uncertainty exists about the proposed 
plan of the Fuel Commissioner to reduce, or cut off, if 
considered necessary, shipments of coke from the Wise 
County Pocahontas and New River fields to points north 
of the Ohio River. The original letter sent out, giving 
a warning as to this proposed action, was dated June 
14, but as Jocal and nearby consumers are nearly all 
on war work of some kind it was thought that no 
drastic action would be taken. New sources of supply 
for foundry coke needed by local consumers would be 
hard to locate, as the by-product coke producers in this 
territory have urgent calls for every ton of fuel they 
can furnish. It is generally thought that no action 
will be taken unless something unforeseen should hap- 
pen. The winter season is too far ahead to worry over. 
It is understood that it was the Fuel Commissioner’s 
idea to take care of coke consumers in the South and 
Southwest, but the consumption of coke in that terri- 
tory apparently is not as great as was expected. Ship- 
ments from all districts are moving promptly, but the 
labor shortage causes delays in the loading of cars. 


Old Material.—No. 1 machine cast is getting scarcer 
as the foundries are increasing their mixtures ma- 
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terially, and the supply is becoming more limited. The 
new freight rates affect some grades of scrap that have 
to be shipped to other territory, notably cast borings. 
The demand for malleable scrap is urgent, but the 
supply is dwindling the same as with other grades of 
old material. The following are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. 


at yards in carload lots, southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 

Bundled sheet 
Cen See DE so wh. ae wes 
Relaying rails. 50 Ib. and 
Rerolling steel rails...... ; 
Heavy melting steel scrap... 
Steel rails for 
Old carwheels 


21.00 to $21.50 
pele ewe es . oo 34.00 
14.50 to } 


up 
H0to 32.50 


50 to 
oo 
xO to 2s OO 


melting. Oto 28.00 


Fajyritec 


50to 29.00 


Per Ton 


railroad wrought...... 2.929 
Cast borings . oe aeas wi 14 
Steel turnings 14 
tailroad cast ‘x iacee a 
No. 1 machinery Sse tah . 26.00to 
Burnt scrap 

Iron axles 
Locomotive tires (s 
Pipes and flues 
Malleabl cast ere ee tae era ee ; ; 24 
Railroad tank and sheet...... : 18 


No. 1 


00 to $29.50 


00 to $50 


l 
Oto 15.00 
"5 OO to 2 0 
26.50 
Oto 1S.00 
4 


10.00 to 


mooth inside) o9.D0tO 36.00 


oe Rao : : 21.00 to 21.50 
5Oto 25.00 


50to 19.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, July 9. 

Considerable pig iron of all grades has been sold 
for next year’s delivery. Sales are apparently mostly 
in other territories. Some Cleveland furnaces decline 
taking orders for next year. In the opinion of Cleve- 
land pig iron men, Government price control has prac- 
tically eliminated the pig iron broker and jobber but 
has not eliminated the commission house that has an 
agency arrangement with furnaces and which continues 
to get commission on sales. 


Iron Ore.—Ore shipments by water during June 
amounted to 9,921,860 gross tons, breaking previous 
records for the month and exceeding the movement 
during June of last year by 281,869 tons. The move- 
ment by water up to July 1 was 18,949,961 gross tons 
as compared with 14,007,231 tons during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago and with 19,615,567 tons 
during the record-breaking season of 1916. Before the 
opening of navigation the ore, furnace, railroad and 
vessel interests prepared a schedule of ore shipments 
by months for the season. Under this schedule 29 per 
cent of ore shipped during the season was to be moved 
by July 1. Shipments to date indicate that the move- 
ment is slightly ahead of the schedule. Shipments from 
Lake Erie docks to interior furnaces during June were 
5,527,367 tons as compared with 4,731,991 tons during 
May and 5,580,964 tons during June a year ago. The 
balance on docks July 1 was 6,262,997 tons. Ore prices, 
f.o.b. lower lake ports, effective July 1, are as follows: 


$6.40; old range 


Mesaba non- 


Old range Bessemer, non-Bessemer, $5.65 


Mesaba $6.15 Bessemer, $5.50 


Bessemer, 


Pig Iron.—Allocations made so far this month by 
the committee on pig iron, iron ore and lake transporta 
tion aggregate 36,000 tons. In addition, 180,000 tons of 
basic iron for England was allocated during the pig 
iron meeting recently held in Pittsburgh, details for 
the distribution of which have not been fully worked 
out by the committee. A large number of new alloca- 
tion orders have come out, including two for basic iron, 
amounting to 10,000 tons, and three for Bessemer iron, 
aggregating 6000 tons. Considerable inquiry for foun- 
dry iron for the first half of next year has developed 
during the past few days, indicating that consumers are 
already showing some anxiety over their next year’s 
supply. However, producers have not opened their 
books for that delivery and are not likely to for some 
time. With fixed Government prices and their output 
largely controlled by the Government, they see no ad- 
vantage in placing orders on their books at present. 
Some inquiries are coming out for spot iron, but those 
are being referred to Director Replogle. Foundries 
generally are well supplied with iron, most of them 
probably having enough to last them fully two months, 
and consumers who are using iron for the manufacture 
of non-essentials apparently have been affected very 
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little so far by the Governmental restrictions. Howev: 

some foundries that are still engaged on non-essenti: 

are planning to turn their activities to other lines 

work which will insure them pig iron when their present 
supply is exhausted. Most producers are scheduling 
shipments to their trade according to the proportion 
of iron that is being used for essential work as is show 

by the questionnaire of each consumer. The iron that 
is not shipped on these orders is being reserved fo) 
allocation by the Government. Among the larger lots 
allocated during the week were 15,000 tons of basic to 
a Delaware consumer; 5000 tons of malleable to a west 
ern car builder, and 400 tons to a New Jersey melter; 
4000 tons of foundry iron to a northern Indiana auto- 
mobile plant; 1000 tons to a Pittsburgh district con- 
sumer; 2000 tons to a Philadelphia district plant; 2075 
tons to an eastern Pennsylvania plant, and 660 tons to 
a central Ohio melter; 1000 tons of low phosphorus iron 
to an Indiana consumer; 760 tons to Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and 200 tons to Cincinnati; 800 tons of Bessemer 
iron to Erie, Pa., and 500 tons to Hyde Park, Pa. Two 
or three furnace companies have not yet sent in their 
reports to the committee, but the returns are being tab 


ulated, and the result of the canvass will be known 

soon after the remaining reports are received. Wes 

quote delivered Cleveland as follows: 
CEE PP ORTTeeL eT ree weer 
Basic : Se eke eee ‘ nn oe ree 
POrenern ING. 2. POUELY os a i ade dinse'oweee ba ce 33.40 
Southern No, 2 foundry 38.00 
Gray forge ja ilies) erie sea Tab shale ews wae 32.40 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon...... Ter oe 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace... 53.00 


Coke.—One of the leading producers of Connellsville 
coke has opened its books for foundry coke contracts 
for either the first six months of 1919 of for the full 
year. This producer is renewing contracts of its pres- 
ent customers only, and is declining to take on any 
consumer that is not already supplied. Most of its 
trade is renewing contracts. A clause in the contract 
provides that if before the expiration of contract price 
control by the Government ceases, all shipments made 
after the termination of Government price control shal! 
be at the last Government fixed price. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut makers are 
entering orders from all classes of consumers, and also 
from jobbers, but are requiring buyers to specify for 
what uses the stock is needed, so that orders may be 
properly classified and shipments made in the order 
of their importance. By following this policy makers 
of non-essential products are able to place their orders, 
but these and jobbers will have to wait some time before 
securing shipments. Implement manufacturers, who 
have been buying freely, are placed directly after essen- 
tial Government business and will get deliveries with- 
out much delay. Specifications are heavy, but new busi- 
ness is only moderate. Rivet specifications are begin- 
ning to come from the car makers. One order from 
that source for 1000 tons was received by a Cleveland 
manufacturer during the week, and, in addition, a num- 
ber of specifications, each amounting to several hundred 
tons, from shipyards. New demand is active in small 
lots, but no large new inquiries have developed. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Instructions issued by the 
Priority Committee permitting mills to supply the needs 
of their customers without priority certificates have re- 
lieved the steel trade of some of the confusion that 
has existed regarding Government regulation of the 
distribution of steel, but so far commercial consumers 
are finding it no easier to secure steel from the mills. 
The latter are so filled up with orders covered by 
priority certificates that were orders from commercial 
consumers doing essential work accepted, no reasonable 
deliveries could be assured. It is perhaps because of 
the heavy volume of Government orders on their books 
that some of the mills are still declining to accept any 
order not accompanied by a priority certificate. Appar- 
ently the only effect of the new ruling is a somewhat 
more liberal policy on the part of the jobbers who are 
not now insisting on priority certificates, but as jobbers’ 
stocks are very low, consumers wanting steel for other 
than Government work will not be benefited more than 
to a limited extent. At present jobbers are seldom 
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to fill more than a part of an order because their 

; are so badly depleted. Were semi-finished steel 

able, many of the steel companies could roll small 

or structural material for the commercial trade 

ills that are not now kept in full operation because 

iemand of the Government is largely for the heavier 

-s, There is a heavy demand for shell discard in 

ess of the supply for rolling bars and structural 

pes for the implement manufacturers and a great 

of this steel is being used in war essential work. 

w inquiries have come out for 3000 tons of channels 

3500 tons of sheets, mostly black for rolling field 

tchens for the army, bids for which will be received 

morrow. A Central Western railroad is inquiring 

or 3000 tons of rails for 1918. Sheet mills have placed 

»bbers in class B, but under this classification the 

bing trade has not much prospect of securing ship- 

ents for some time, as practically all the sheet mill 
itput is now going into war work. 

4.07c.; plates, 4.42¢c.; 


Steel bars structural material 


5.42c.: No. 28 black 
6.42c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 7.67c 

Old Material—Dealers’ yards are becoming con- 

gested with miscellaneous scrap, and some have quit 

buying additional material until they are able to sort 


and shear what they have on hand. The market is very 
quiet, trading being limited to small lots. 
erally have large stocks of scrap, but are still in the 


Mills gen- 


market for heavy melting steel, the supply of which is 
Low phosphorus melting scrap is also still in 
good demand. We quote, delivered at consumers’ yards 
in Cleveland and vicinity, as follows: 


scarce 


Per Gross Ton 


Steel rails ise ae otora ws ‘ .$27.00 to $28.00 
Steel rails, rerolling... em ; p 34.00 
Steel rails, under 3 ft......+.s. 34.50 
ORs PERE dns hake ak ees eee eee 39.00 
FOU Car BMMIGE. ..c cesta ae wigs ‘ 46.50 
eee CO as hn cadet we aeee oa a see bee 46.50 


RIOR VY. UBT DUGN ines bisdawkaecccrscsackan mee 
Cast borings 18.00 to 18.2: 
18.00 to 18 


Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 


No. 1 railroad wrought. ‘ 34.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap 28.00 to 29.00 
Cast-iron car wheels, unbroken. . pire whes 29.00 
Cast-iron car wheels, broken pas 34.00 
Agricultural malleable 5 oor 24.00to 25.00 
Railroad malleable ..... ‘ ‘ i 34.00 
Steel axle turnings ..... au 24.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap. 24.50to 25.00 
Cast-iron scrap ; a : 29.00 
Cast-iron scrap, broken to cupola size. 31.50to 32.00 
No. 1 busheling. . ; as 29.75 to 30.50 


Pei Net Ton 
Railroad grate bars 
Stove plate 
_ 


.$22.00 to $22.50 


22.00 to 22.50 


Sialosky Brothers & Co., scrap iron dealers, Cleve- 
land, who have been engaged in business as a partner- 
ship, have been incorporated, and the business will here- 
ifter be conducted under the name of The Bialosky 
Brothers & Co., Inc. S. J. Bialosky is president, A. J. 
Bialosky vice-president and I. Bialosky secretary and 
treasurer. The personnel of the company is the same 
is the former partnership. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has re- 
ently taken from the Koppers Co. an order for five coke 
pushers for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and two for 
nstallation in Fairmount, W. Va. It also hae an order 
or a coke pusher for the Wilputt Coke Oven Corpora- 
tion, New York. This company is also building 42 
power presses up to 700-ton capacity for the Govern- 
ment for shell work, a large number of hydraulic 
presses for placing tires on motor trucks, 56 coal ele- 
vators of a new design for coaling vessels at sea, one 
harging machine for the Tyndal-Morris Co., Eddys- 
town, Pa., and another for the Upson Nut Co., Cleve- 
and, and two special charging machines for the Elec- 
‘tro Metallurgical Chemical Co., Buffalo; five gas pro- 
icers for the Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., six gas 
producers for the Providence Gas & Electric Co., four 
“as producers for N. & G. Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md., 
ind eight producers for the Forged Steel Wheel Co., 
butler, Pa. In connection with these producer orders 
the company will furnish various auxiliary equipment. 
It is also building a large number of electric capstans 
‘or the Navy Department. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Favorable War Tendencies Offset by Uncertainty 


as to Industry’s Share of Growing 
War Burden 


No uniform tendency in iron and steel stocks was 
displayed in the past week. Steel company issues 
showed only a slight change in one direction or the 
other; for example, United States Steel, com., advanced 
4 point; pref. fell off 4% point. The metal-working in- 
dustrials as a rule showed also only a slight change, 
usually 1 point or less. The reasons for this condition 
were the rather favorable war developments, including 
enthusiastic co-operation among the Allies and the in- 
creasing effectiveness of the United States war ma- 
chines, offset, however, by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s report on profiteering, which in many quarters 
has also been taken to indicate the probable imposition 
of heavier tax burdens on corporate earnings and has 
accordingly created some nervousness among traders. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of this 
week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalmers co. 33%- 34% Lackaw. Steel 83 84% 
Am. Can com fo hy is %y Lake Supr. Corp. 18%4- 19% 
Ar Can pf 93%- 93! Midvale Steel , Bly 
Am Car & Fdry Nat.-Acme sOby 1\& 

com S4hy So Nat Enan « 
Am. Loco. com 67 - §8! Stm. com 51 - 53% 
Am. Loco. pt Gs 94 N. Y. Air Brake 125 
Am. Ship com 12844-1390 Nova Scotia Steel 7 
Am. Ship pf soa 90 Pressed Stl com. 66 67% 
Am. Steel Fdries. 67 - 69% Ry. Steel Spr 
fald Loco com HHT, - 93% com 5a € » a 
Beth. Stl. Cl. B S214- 84 Republic com "0 94% 
Beth. Steel pf . 90 Republic pf 100 
Cambria Steel » s3S) Sloss con 6314- 63% 
Central Fdry. pf. 46 - 46% Superior Steel t2la- 44% 
Chik Pneu. Tool. 70 - 70% Transue-Williams 39% 0 
Colo. Fuel .. 4S - 48% Un Alloy Ste 39% 10 
Cruc. Steel con 67 69 I S. Pipe com 15 15% 
Crucible Steel pf 91 I S. Pipe pf ig, 
Gen. Electric 148% -149%, { S. Steel com.105%-108% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 3244- 32% l. S. Steel pf 111 -111% 
Gulf States Steel S444 Warwick s % 
Int. Har. of N. J Westingh. Ele $2%,- 43 

com 127 

Dividends 

The American Shipbuilding Co., quarter! 1% per cent 
ind extra 5 per cent, pavable n ly per cent Liberty bonds, 
on the commor ind 1% per cent on the preferred, all pay- 
able Aug. 1 

The E. W. Bliss Co., quarterly 1% per cent and eatra 
11% per cent on the common and 2 per cent on the pre- 
ferred, payable July 1 

The Carbon Steel Co., quarterly. 2 per cent and extra 10 


per cent on the common payable July 15 


The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., 
per cent, payable Aug. 1 
The Detroit Iron & Steel Co., quarterly) 25e¢. on the com 


mor ind 17 Me on the preferred pavable July 15 

The Detroit Steel Products Co quarter ! per cent on 
the preferred, pavable July 1 

The Federal Steel Foundry Co, 10 per cent, payable 
Ju 15 


The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., quarterly, $1.50, pay- 
ible Aug. 1 


The Steel Co. of Canada, quarterly, 1% per cent on the 
common and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable Aug. 1 

The Superior Steel Co., quarterly lt per cent on the 
common ind 2 per cent on the first and second preferred, 


payable July 1 

The United Alloys 
able July 20 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., quarterly, $1.75, pay- 
ible July 31 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co 

the preferred, payable July 1 


Steel Corporation, quarterly, $1, pay- 


quarterly , per cent 


Great Northern Iron Ore 


The annual report of the Great Northern Iron Ore 
Properties for 1917 shows that on the old leases made 
prior to 1912 the net royalties ranged from 12% to 
27% cents per ton, but going as high as 36 cents in other 
properties and in the new leases the lowest net royalty 
rate cited is 30 cents a ton for the Mississippi mine. 
On the Dunwoody mine the rate is $1.25. The principal 
leases were with the Inter-State Iron Co., a subsidiary 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and the 
Hanna Ore Mining Co., a corporation organized by 
M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, and controlled by a 
syndicate of ore consuming interests. The report 
shows that the Hanna company has leased 11 mines at 
net royalties ranging from 40 cents a ton to $1.10 a ton. 
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The balance sheet shows that the mineral and non- 
mineral lands and leases as of Dec. 31 totaled $74,170,- 
608 as compared with $1,513,544 last year. It is ex- 
plained that “in order to comply with requirements of 
the federal tax law for the purpose of computing de- 


' pletion, the fair market value as of March 1, 1913, of 


the mineral and non-mineral lands and leases of the 
companies has been placed upon their books.” 

The report shows: 
Receipts 


Disbursed 
Dividends 


$390,958 


administration 


Undistributed receipts end 1916...............05- 4,340,183 

Undistributed receipts end 1917.............00005 2,079,775 

Macess GisiUrmed .......sccrcee or 2,260,408 
Industrial Finances 

The Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., Inc., has 

opened a branch office in Pittsburgh at 427 Oliver 


Building, to handle the sale of powdered coal equip- 
ment and Hytempite furnace cement. The powdered 
coal engineering department will be in charge of L. V. 
Marso, formerly maintenance engineer of the A. M. 
Byers Co. plant at Girard, Ohio, and the specialties 
department in charge of J. L. Cummings, Jr., formerly 
connected with the sales department of the company in 
New York. 

Vice-Chancellor Lane, New Jersey, has appointed 
Frank P. McDermott, Jersey City, receiver for the 
American Pipe & Construction Co., 112 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, manufacturer of pipe and tubing, 
a New Jersey corporation capitalized at $5,000,000. 
The action was contested by the company on the 
ground that it was not insolvent. In making the re- 
ceivership, the Vice-Chancellor said that such decision 
was not on the theory of insolvency, but rather on the 
fact that the company is and has been operating at a 
loss, with stock fluctuating from $90.45 a share in 
1913 ($100 par) to $5 per share in 1917. The company 
also operates 17 public utility subsidiaries. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., 
in a letter sent out with its recent dividend notice, 
states that it is doing the largest business in its his- 
tory, and has unfilled orders on its books to the amount 
of $28,000,000, mostly from the Government. 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation is in the market 
for additional funds for war financing. A group of 
bankers headed by the Guaranty Trust Co. and the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, is considering a plan 
to raise approximately $50,000,000 by the sale of short- 
term notes. Nothing will be done, however, until the 
plan has been reviewed and approved by the authorities 
in Washington. The corporation expects to use the 
funds for completing one of its plants now under con- 
struction -and for meeting the maturity on February 
next of $50,000,000 in two-year notes. 

The Logan Iron & Steel Co., Morris Building, Phil- 
adelphia, operating a works at Burnham, Pa., for the 
production of structural shapes, etc., has called a special 
meeting of stockholders on Aug. 17 to increase its cap- 
ital from $240,000 to $480,000. 


Hon. N. Curry, president of the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., Montreal, makes the statement that the 
company and its subsidiaries, Canadian Steel Foun- 
dries; Pratt & Letchworth; Standard Steel, and Rhodes- 
Curry Co., will have an output for 1918 exceeding $50,- 
000,000, which represents capacity. Over 70 per cent 
of this business represents rolling stock and other 
equipment for steam and electric railways. This is 
more than the output in these lines during the previous 
four years. War munitions still represent about one- 
quarter of the total output, about 70 per cent of this 
work being done in the Steel Foundries shops and 30 
per cent in car shops. 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory announces the 
removal, July 1, from its temporary quarters in the 
B. F. Jones Law Building to its new office and labor- 
atory buildings at 612-620 Grant Street, Pittsburgh. 
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Men and Women Workers 


The Arlington (N. J.) works of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., has announced a bonus for employces 
of 8 per cent of salaries during July and August, to 
be given for constant service at the plant. The pian 
is placed into effect as an experiment to encourag 
regular employment, and, if successful, will be carried 
out, it is understood, indefinitely. The bonus payments 
will be made on regular pay days. 

Women operatives for lathe, planer and horizonta] 
boring mill work are now being employed at the plants 
of the Niagara Motors & Mfg. Co., and Empire Axle 
Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. Both companies are working on 
Government orders, and announce that the women are 
capable, efficient and reliable, after a short course of 
instruction. 

The Haskell (N. J.) works of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co. has arranged for the employment of 
women to operate electric motor cars used for trans- 
porting materials at the plants. A man will be sta- 
tioned on each truck to throw switches and do other 
work too heavy for the women. 

About 100 employees at the plant of the Luster. 
Jordan Machine Co., Norristown, Pa., declared a strike 
July 3, due to the refusal of the company to continue 
the employment of a discharged foreman. 

About 12 per cent of the employees at the Maxwell! 
automobile works, Detroit, are now women. The com- 
pany has inaugurated a school in charge of expert 
machinists for the training of women operatives for 
different classes of machine work. 

The W. W. Carey Co., Lowell, Mass., manufacturer 
of machinery, etc., has advanced the wages of em- 
ployees 15 per cent. 


@m 


F. L. Feick of Indianapolis, representing the War 
Labor Board, recently settled an argument between 


the Henry Vogt Machine Co. of Louisville, Ky., and its 
men, who claimed that as they were handling Govern- 
ment work they should operate on an eight-hour basis. 
Arrangements were made whereby the men will work a 
nine-hour day with pay and a half for overtime. 

The Buckeye Engine Co., Salem, Ohio, has increased 
wages of its machinists 20 per cent, effective from 
July 1. At the same time a 10 per cent bonus in effect 
since Jan. 1 was discontinued. 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
operating two plants in Two Rivers, Wis., has under- 
taken an extensive home-building scheme to relieve the 
acute shortage of housing accommodations in that 
city. Contracts have been awarded for the construc- 
tion of 50 residences to be leased or sold to employees. 
When 


these are finished, a similar number will be 
built. The company has been building a large number 


of dwellings in Manitowoc during the last six months 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, also is engaging 
in new home construction for the benefit of employees 
and their families. 

The Onondaga Steel Co., 1114 East Water Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has had preliminary plans prepared 
for the construction of four new additions to its works 
at Eastwood. The buildings will be used for annealing, 
melting and forging operations, respectively, a separate 
structure being used for each purpose. The fourth 
structure will be used as an office. It is understood 
that bids for construction will not be called until a 
later date. The company has completed the erection of 
a new one-story brick and steel foundry, about 100 
x 140 ft., at its works for increased capacity. S. § 
Buckley is president. 


In June, the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, turned 
out a total of 116,417 tons of plates, of which 81,121 
tons were sheared, and 35,296 tons were universal 
plates. This compares with a total of 125,480 tons in 
May, but that month had 27 working days, while there 
were only 25 working days in June. The Liberty plate 
mill at the Homestead works made 18,433 tons of 
sheared plates in June, as compared with 20,973 tons 
in May. 
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\n advance in freight rates of 25 per cent from 
sourgh on finished iron and steel products, includ- 
wrought iron and steel pipe, went into effect June 
1918. The rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, to 
nts named, per 100 lb. are as follows: New York, 
»4.5¢e.: Philadelphia, 23c.; Boston, 27c.; Buffalo, 17c.; 
Cleveland, 17¢.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 
Chicago, 27¢c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
Paul, 4914¢.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum car- 
load, 36,000 Ib. to four last named points; New Orleans, 
“8.5¢.: Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; mini- 


’ 


mum carload, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate 
on steel bars and structural steel is $1.315, minimum 
arload 40,000 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
ib. On wrought iron and steel pipe the rate from 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
carload 46,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum carload 
16,000 lb.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c., mini- 
mum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum carload 
15,000 lb. A 3, per cent transportation vax applies. On 
iron and steel items not noted above, rates vary some- 
what and are given in detail in the regular railroad 
riffs. 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in. angles, 3 to 6 In. 
on one or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, struc- 
tural sizes, 3c. 


Wire Products 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 Ilb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
%, $3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
fo.b. Vittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload lots, 46 
per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots, 
fob. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets $4.40 hase 
Large Oiler. VEVOI is 6c dn edt rtetiaues redeseutsansnes $4.50 
7/16 in. x 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets. .50-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts h.p. nuts, 5 im. X 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. ... 
Cut threads 50-5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes 40-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in: 
Smaller and shorter 40-10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer 35-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 5 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads 50-5 per cent off list 
threads 40-10 per cent off list 
MATger and TONG WAGE: ccc cecssiesiviaedes 40 per cent off list 
ag bolts 50-10 per cent off list 
low bolts, Nos. 8 50 per cent off list 
t pressed nuts, sq., blank .50c. per Ib. off list 
t pressed nuts, hex.,. blank 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
t pressed nuts, sq., tapped 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
t 2.10c. per Ib. off list 
2.25c. per Ib. off list 
2.00c. per Ib. off list 


50-10-5 per cent off list 


pressed nuts, hex., tapped 

and t. sq. and hex. nuts, 

and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped 
semi-finished hex. nuts: 

« in. and larger 

4/16 in. and smaller 

Stove bolts 70-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts 2% per cent extra for bulk 
Tire bolts 50-10-5 per cent off list 
The above discounts are from present lists now in effect. 


All prices carry standard extras. 


Wire Rods 


common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
ners, $57; chain rods, $65; screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
rods of that character, $65. Prices on high carbon 


_— irregular. They range from $70 to $80, depending 
carbpons., 


I 
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60-10-10 per cent off list 
70-5 per cent off list 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


‘rilroad spikes, 9/16 in. x 4% in. and heavier, per 100 Ib., 
‘0, In lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or more; track 
's, $4.90. Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Terne Plate 


icffective May 21 prices on all sizes of terne plates are as 

ws: 8-Ib. coating, 200 Ib., $15 per package: 8-Ib. conse 
$15.30; 12-Ib. coating, I. C.. $17.00; 15-Ib. coating, I. 

‘0; 20-Ib. coating, I. C., $19.60: 25-Ib coating, I. C., 

£0; 30-Ib. coating, I) C., $21.75; 35-Ib. coating. I. C., 

-= (93 40-Ib. coatin C.. $24.00 per package, all f.o.b 

sburgh, freight a fied to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars at 2.90c. from mill, and 4.50c. to bc. from ware- 


house in small lots tor prompt shipment. Refined iron bars, 
3.50c. in carioad and larger ivts, 1.u.v. mall 


Wrought Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the lVittsburgh basing card, as announced Nov. 5 by the 
Government on steel pipe, those on iron pipe being the same 
as quoted for some time: 


Butt Weld 
Steel 


Inches Black Galv Inches 
%, % and %.... 44 lity 
33! 
374 


me metho 
Nowe. 


Lap Weid 
3114 
34 ly 
30% 


— ee 
ro Cl bo Ge 


Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

40 224% \&, & and %... 

4o 32 4 ly 

49 364, | 

50 3714 | 

W eld, extra strong, plain ends 
30% 1% 9 ie 
33's 25 


32% : ** 97 
26! ; 29 
2115 Riuvseves, am 


20 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than 
carloads are four (4) points lower basing (higher price) than 
the above discounts on black and 54 points on galvanized 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers are seven (7) points 
lower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt and lap 
weld galvanized iron pipe are nine (9%) points lower (¢higher 


price). 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the prices for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, announced Nov. 13. as agreed upon by manufacturers 
and the Government: 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Tron 
3% to 4% in at 3% to 4% in 
Sum WS Tai cnvens 2 3 to 3% in 
2 ee 7 214 to 3% in 
1% to 2 in ; to 2% in 
, to 1% in ‘ 
Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Lot Rolle d 
Per Net Ton 
$220 
190 
180 
200 
4% to 5 in.. ~«- 220 
These prices do not apply to special specifications for loco- 
motive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for the 
Navy Department, which will be subject to special negotia- 


tion. 
Sheets 


Makers’ price for mill shipments on sheets of United 
States standard gage in carload and larger lots, are as fol- 
lows : 

Blue Annealed—Bessemer Cents per Ib 

No. 8 and Heavier 4.20 

Nos. 9 and 10..... 

Nos. 11 and 12... 

Nos. 13 and 14 

Nos. 15 and 16 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled— Bessemer 
‘Nos. 17 to 2 
Nos. 22 and 24. 
Nos & and 26... 
No 
No 
No 
Nu 

Galvanized Black Sheet aipacied Bessemer 

Nos. 10 and 11. ae 
Nos and 14. 
Nos. 15 and 
Nos. to 2 
Nos and 
Nos. 25 and 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 


Nos. 
Nos. 
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Metal Markets 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


* 
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Copper, New York Tin, ;-——-Lead- = 
Electro- New New St 
July Lake lytic York York Louie 

3.2222 26.00 26.00 *92.00 8 OF 7.75 ‘ 
Bi... 350.00 26.00 *92.00 8 On 775 ss 
Dis cme 26.00 26.00 : c o> 775 g 
S.....26.00 26.00 *9° OO R O05 7.75 @ 
D. «2.8600 26.00 *92.00 art 77 


*Nominal. 
NEw York, July 10. 


The markets are all quiet but generally strong. The 
feature of the week has been the advance in the Gov- 
ernment price of copper to 26c. per lb. Tin continues 
extremely quiet. Lead is strong with but little business 
transacted. Spelter has become very dull but it is firm. 
Antimony is inactive. 


New York 


Copper.—The advance of 2%c. per lb. to 26c. in the 
Government maximum price of copper, as a result of 
the meeting on July 2 at Washington, referred to last 
week, came as a decided surprise. It has been declared 
official by the President and was effective at once and 
until Aug. 15. There is talk of 27c. after Aug. 15. 
Just what prompted the sudden apparent change of 
front is not clearly understood. It is explained that the 
advance in freight rates really precipitated the matter, 
which had been postponed to Aug. 7. Not only have 
freight rates increased costs to producers since the 
23.50c. price was fixed last September, but it is pointed 
out that advances in wages, already granted or about 
to be, were an important feature. Besides these two 
prominent causes there is also the question of a larger 
remuneration to refiners and other lesser causes affect- 
ing costs. It is believed that the 2%c. advance will be 
absorbed by the new cost conditions, so that low cost 
producers are really no better off than when the 23.50c. 
price was fixed. An important consideration is the 
probable fact that the higher price will keep the smal] 
producers operating, whereas otherwise they might 
have had to shut down. Their yearly output of nearly 
100,000,000 lb. is thus assured and also greatly needed 
as production is not believed to equal present and future 
demand. Just how the new price affects contracts has 
not been definitely cleared up. Satisfaction in the indus 
try is much more general. 


Tin.—The market is very quiet and is a drifting one. 
Practically no business has been done in the week cov- 
ered by this report. There have been occasional sales 
of lots of future shipments from the Far East but they 
have not been large and have gone generally at 86c. to 
86.50c. per lb. There is nothing new as to supplies. De- 
mand is very quiet and buyers are not pushing their 
needs on the market. Spot metal at New York con- 
tinues nominal at 92c. per lb. Arrivals at Atlantic 
ports so far in July have been 445 tons, with 650 tons 
reported as arrived at Pacific ports. No estimate is 
published as to the quantity afloat. The London mar- 
ket is higher at £340 per ton for spot Straits, which 
compares with £332, 10s. a week ago. 


Lead.—There has been an advance by the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. in its New York price to 8.05c. 
per lb. in the week, which is 15 points above that of a 
week ago. This is merely an adjustment due to the new 
freight rates. It has been adopted by the outside mar- 
ket also. The St. Louis quotation is unchanged at 7.75c. 
per lb. It is of interest to note that whereas the former 
freight rate on lead from St. Louis to New York was 
19.50c. per 100 lb., it is now 35c. or an increase of about 
75 per cent instead of 25 per cent which was recently 
granted. The New York price is put at 30 points above. 
St. Louis as a compromise or average between the St. 
Louis and Omaha rates, the latter being 27c. The fea- 





ture of the market is the attempt to keep pric: 
quoted levels to prevent Government control. 


at 


Spelter—The market is nominal at 8.62%6c., St, 
Louis, or 887%c., New York, for prime Western for 
early or July delivery. Some are quoting as low as 
8.55c. to 8.60c., St. Louis. Demand is so light that there 
is no real test of the situation. There have been light 
sales at those levels. For later delivery a slight 
premium is being asked, but no sales are recorded nor 
much inclination manifested to sell or buy. 


Antimony.—There have been a few sales of 25-ton 
lots at 13c., New York, duty paid, which is the market 
quotation for prompt and early delivery. 


Aluminum.—Government prices rule the market for 
No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, and also 
scrap. For 50-ton and larger lots, 33c. per lb. is the 
maximum price, with lots of 15 to 50 tons quoted at 
33.10c. per lb. and lots of 1 to 15 tons at 33.20c. per |b 

Old Metals.—Trading is practically at a standstill 
since the Government advance in copper. Dealers are 
asking the maximum price and consumers are unwill- 
ing to pay it. Dealers selling prices are nominally 
as follows, but there is a wide difference of opinio 
as to values: 


Cents per 


Copper, heavy and crucible ae reyes rear 
Copper, REAVY And WITC.....vccuccecus eee 
Copper, Hight anid DOttOMs. 2. 666 sdccusen siete eee 
Coe a 8 eT Cree ee eS ek ee ee eo 17.75 
Brass, light ee ‘ ere kil ne ae oe 
Heavy machine composition.......... ; ; 26.5 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings......... hoe eee 
No 1 red brass or composition turnings. . oes ee-00 
Lead RONG Dic van eoemans biae@ 666666 660463 2:5" 7.50 
Lead, tea oka Rekae dares oe eee 
Zine Saba e as ‘ os Weta ee 


Chicago 


JuLy 9.—The advance in the Government price of 
copper to 26c. per pound for carload lots is generally 
regarded as justified, and as a result increased pro- 
duction is hoped for. The demand is strong, some of 
which is satisfied. Tin is becoming almost impossible 
to purchase, spot being especially difficult to procure, 
and higher prices would not be surprising. Lead is 
undergoing a lull, but the price is stiff. Spelter re- 
mains strong, although no considerable sales have been 
made. The demand for antimony is steady. We quote 
copper at 26c. for carloads and 27.30c. for less than car- 
loads; tin, $1 to $1.05; lead, 7.87%4c. to 8.12%4c.; spel- 
ter, 8.75c. to 9c.; antimony, 14c. to 15c. On old metals 
we quote buying prices, less than carload lots, as follows: 
Coprer wire, crucible shapes, 22c.; copper clips, 21.50c.; 
copper bottoms, 20c.; red brass, 21c.; yellow brass, 14c.; 
lead pipe, 6c.; zine, 5.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 55c.; tinfoil, 
65c.: block tin, 70c. 


St. Louis 





JuLY 8.—Non-ferrous metals continue strong, with 
the quotation at the close to-day on car lots as follows: 
Lead, 7.75c., and quoted 8.05c. New York at this point; 
spelter, 8.75c. On less than car lots the quotations 
were: Lead, 8.50c.; spelter, 9.50c.; tin, $1.10, nominal, 
none available; copper, 27.62%c.; Asiatic antimony, 
I5e. In the Joplin district, ores were stronger and 
sine blende second grades sold no lower than $52.50 per 
ton basis of 60 per cent metal, while the top grades 
for sheet makers so!d at $75 per ton. The average for 
the week for the district was $59 per ton. Lead was 
stronger at $97.50 per ton, basis of 80 per cent metals, 
with some reports of sales at $100 but unconfirmed. 
The average for the week for the district was $97 per 
ton. Calamine was quiet, $30 to $35 per ton, basis of 
10 per cent metal, with the average for the week for 
the district at $33 per ton. There was a reduction in 
production because of the holiday and a considerable 
shutdown which included the remainder of the week 
from Wednesday night. On miscellaneous scrap metals, 
we quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass. 
10c.; heavy yellow brass, 14c.; heavy red brass and 
light copper, 19.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 
20c.; pewter, 30c.; tinfoil, 60c.; zinc, 5c.; lead, 5.50c.; 
tea lead, 5c. 
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EXCHANGE FOR COMMON LABOR 


United States Employment Service to Recruit 
Unskilled Workmen 


WASHINGTON, July 9.—The Chamber of Commerce 

United States announces that its entire mem- 

hip is preparing to co-operate with the Govern- 

t in giving to the United States Employment Serv- 

, monopoly of the recruiting of unskilled labor in 

rdance with the recently promulgated program of 

the service. After Aug. 1 the employment service will 

operate its branch offices as labor exchanges, that is, 

instrumentalities for bringing together workers and 

the employers who need their services. Such a labor 

exchange will not be an employment office in the old 

sense. On the contrary, it will constitute for its com- 

munity a place where all employers can confidently 

expect to learn of all the workers available for the 

exact positions they desire to fill and every worker 

with equal confidence can expect to learn of all the op- 
portunities for employment that are open for him. 


Committees of Employers and Workers 


“For success, labor exchanges obviously must be 
managed in such a manner, and under such auspices, 
as to assure their entire impartiality and their opera- 
tion solely as agencies for co-ordinating supply and 
demand for labor, with elimination of all possible 
waste,” the National Chamber says in an announce- 
ment just made here. “Assurance of this kind, both for 
employers and for workers, is usually sought through 
supervision by a committee composed equally of rep- 
resentatives of employers and of workers. 

“The plan of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice contemplates the use of such committees. They 
are to be called advisory councils. In each of the 
thirteen districts into which the country is divided by 
the Employment Service there are to be advisory coun- 
cils. They will consider questions of policy important 
to their districts and advise the directors of the Em- 
ployment Service who are in charge of the districts. 
Larger questions of policy will be referred to Washing- 
ton, for decision by the central War Labor Policies 
Board. 

“Centralization of recruitment of unskilled labor, 
to be inaugurated on Aug. 1, will affect establishments 
employing 100 or more workers. Establishments em- 
ploying a smaller force will be free, if they choose, to 
proceed in their usual manner. 

“The establishments which come within the plan, 
too, will be permitted to hire in the ordinary way 
such workers as present themselves without induce- 
ments from the employer. In other words, employers 
W ill be free to engage men who offer themselves at the 
factory gate without having been solicited, directly or 
indirectly. 

To Stop the “Stealing” of Labor 


“The plan is intended to put an end to the waste 
and the disorganization which arise from ‘stealing 
‘abor.’ It is meant to substitute an orderly procedure 
through which each establishment will Le able to supply 
its needs for unskilled labor in accordance with import- 
ance of the work upon which it is engaged. So far 

the plan operates to withdraw unskilled labor from 
industries not directly connected with the war, the 
withdrawals will be distributed as equitably as pos- 
; le, under control from the central War Labor Policies 
Re ard. 

_ “Priorities for labor will be established only where 

‘here is an actual shortage. Such priorities as are 
ven will aecord with the priorities determined for 
el, materials, ete., by the War Industries Board. 

“Other principles that have been determined sup- 

t the general purpose of the plan. For example, 

‘ local supply of labor is to be applied to meet the 

al demand. Workers will be transported from one 

mmunity to another only when conditions leave no 
‘ternative, and then they will be transported the short- 
“st possible distance. 
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“The plan was proposed by the War Labor Policies 
Board on the ground of military necessity. It is urged 
by the President upon employers and workers for their 
solemn consideration and immediate acceptance. Its 
usefulness as a method of relief for managers, and as 
a service to workers who desire employment that is 
essential during war, is expected to guarantee suc- 
cess. In other words, no obvious form of compulsion is 
announced, and voluntary acceptance is expected. 

“At the same time, the plan has the support of the 
Government’s agencies which control fuel and materials. 
This circumstance is counted upon to protect establish- 
ments which accept the plan by assuring them that 
they will be under no disadvantage. 

“The proposed monopoly of the Employment Service 
in distributing unskilled labor does not now extend to 
skilled labor. For the present, skilled labor may be 
recruited by all employers as heretofore. At the same 
time the offices of the Employment Service will in no 
wise decrease their services in providing skilled 
workers. 


District Employment Superintendents 


“Superintendents of the United States Employment 
Service in charge of the thirteen districts into which 
the United States has been divided are as follows: 


District 1—H. A. Stevens, 53 Canal Street, Boston, Mass 

District 2—John R. O'Leary, 
Street, New York 

District 3—John C. Saylor, Wilmington, Del 

District 4—John W. Reynolds, Cleveland 


22 East Twenty-second 


District -5—Ralph Izard, 810 East Main Street, Richmond 
Va 

District 6—Cliff Williams, Meridian, Miss 

District 7—-P. L. Prentis, 845 South Wabash Avenue, Chi 
cago 

District 8—C. C. Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark 

District $9—James O'Riley, Williston, N. D 

District 10 \. L. Barkman, Kansas City, Kan 

District 11—H. W. Lewis, Smithville, Tex 

District 12—William T. Boyce, Claus Spreckels Building 
San Francisco 


District 13—Edgar C 
Street, Seattle, Wash. 


Snyder, First Avenue and Main 


“More than 400 branch offices are now being operated 
in the various districts and others will be established 
as they are needed. 

“War industries of the United States are at this 
moment short of between 300,000 and 400,000 common 
laborers, the officials of the U. S. Employment Service 
assert. The shortage in skilled craftsmen is almost 
as acute. The war plants of Connecticut and Maryland 
alone are undermanned by 35,000 skilled workers. One 
of the largest munition plants, turning out heavy caliber 
guns, is short 2000 machinists. The shortage of work- 
ers in the coal-mining industry is such that it is im- 
periling all other war production. 

“This is the situation which the United States Em- 
ployment Service has been delegated to relieve by the 
President and the production departments and boards 
of the Government.” 


Machine Tools for Neville Island Plant 


Gradually the lists of machine tools wanted for the 
Neville Island plant, Ordnance Department, United 
States Steel Corporation, are being sent out. The lists 
of all the tools wanted have not been completed, and 
others will go out this week. Included in the lists 
already sent to machine tool makers are the following 
tools: Three 26-in. drills, one sensitive drill, two 24-in. 
drills, one 96-in. boring mill, three 60-in. boring mills, 
eight 48-in. boring mills, two 42-in. boring mills, four 
48-in. radial drills, two 60-in. radial drills, two 30-in. 
slotters, two 10-in. vertical slotters and two 16-in. 
shapers. 


One blast furnace of the Northwestern Iron Co., 
Mayville, Wis., which was blown out June 20, is being 
relined. 


| 
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Alfred D. Flinn, secretary Engineering Council, the 
headquarters of which are 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, has left for a trip around the country, 
making addresses concerning the Engineering Council, 
to explain, among other things, how the council is 
constituted to act for the engineering profession in 
matters of public interest in which engineering is 
involved. He is scheduled to speak at Salt Lake City 
on July 16; Reno, July 18; San Francisco, about July 
22 or 23; Portland, July 27; Seattle, July 29; Spokane, 
July 31; Butte, Aug. 1; Duluth, Aug. 5 or 6; Minneap- 
olis, Aug. 7 or 8; Milwaukee, Aug. 9; Chicago, Aug. 11: 
Cleveland, Aug. 13; and Buffalo, Aug. 14. 

D. F. Crawford, who recently resigned as general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected vice-president of the Locomo- 
tive Stoker Co., Pittsburgh. 

The solt & Nut Works, Detroit, has 
made several changes in the personnel of its operating 
departments, taking effect July 1, as follows: August 
F. Lindow, who has been with the company 47 years, 
and its superintendent since 1894, has relinquished the 
demands of that position. He 
with the company, welfare director 
more attention to safety-first work 


Michigan 


remains 
give 
general 


responsible 
will 
and to 


and as 






W.H. Urquhart 





A. F, Lindow 


H. M. de Vries M. F 


. Ruprecht 


improvement of plant conditions. William H. Urqu- 
hart, who came to the company six years ago as me- 
chanical engineer, and has been assistant superinten- 
dent for a considerable portion of the intervening time, 
succeeds Mr. Lindow as superintendent. He is a grad- 
uate of the engineering department of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. Curtiss F. Smith, who comes 
to the company as assistant superintendent, is a native 
of New Britain, Conn., and a graduate of the mechan- 
ical engineering course of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. For years he was connected with the 
Upson Nut Co. Henry M. de Vries, who entered the 
employ of the company as office boy 30 years ago, has 
been appointed purchasing agent and traffic manager. 
Max F. Ruprecht, who entered the employ of the 
company 26 years ago as a boy in the packing depart 
ment, has succeeded Mr. de Vries as production man 
ager. 

William H. Schuchardt, vice-president Pelton Steel 
Co., Milwaukee, has succeeded C. H. Harvey, resigned, 
as general manager 


several 


John D. Stout has been appointed New York man- 
ager of the Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
The office is at 90 West Street. 

Fred A. Wade, who recently resigned as purchas- 
ing agent of the Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., has 
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been appointed purchasing agent of the Studeb ker 
Corporation, automobile division, with headquart: 
Detroit. 

W. J. Brown, 111 Broadway, New York, has ee, 
appointed local representative of the Bethlehem Stee! 
3ridge Co., and the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor; 
tion, Delaware corporations. 

William Boulton, Bordentown, N. J., formerly 
inspector of tools and gages at the local works of the 
American Ammunition Co., has become mechanica! su- 
perviser in the fuse department of the Keystone Mfg 

Riverside, N. J. 
Wesley Martin has resigned as assistant superi 
dent of two ammunition shops at the Bethlehem, Pa, 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation to become 
general superintendent of the Symington-Ande 
plant at Chicago. 


Co., 


W. A. Haines has been appointed district repres 
ative at Detroit for the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co., East Pittsburgh. Mr. Haines will handle 
mobile equipment made by the Westinghouse company 
among the automobile builders in the Detroit terri- 
tory. 

W. H. Callan, general manager of plants, and WP 
Pressinger, general manager of sales, have been elk 
vice-presidents of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., C/ 
cago. The company announces the appointment of 
L. C. Svrague as its special representative in conn 
tion with the sale of pneumatic tools to railroads. Mr 
Sprague was formerly connected with the company, but 
more recently has been connected with the railroad de 
partment of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York. 


The Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa., 
announces the election of Samuel W. Traylor, formerly 
pres‘dent, to be chairman of the board. William J. 
Roberts, formerly vice-president and general manager, 
is now president, and H. Battersby, formerly treasurer, 
is vice-president and treasurer. 

J. V. W. Reynders has moved his office as consulting 
engineer from room 2218 to suite Nos. 3047-8-9, Equi- 
table Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 

S. A. Benner, vice-president Federal Export Corpo- 
ration, returned on June 8 after an absence of seven 
months journeying through Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay 
and Chile. 


Henry Fischer has resigned as general sales man- 
ager of the Verona Tool Works, Pittsburgh, to accept 
a position with the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 

A. Niedermeyer, for many years connected with the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, most 
recently as works manager of the Snow-Holly Works 
of that corporation, at Buffalo, has resigned to devote 
his entire time to enterprises of his own. 

tobert F. Atkins, Eastern credit manager, Univer 
sal Portland Cement Co., has resigned to become credit 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. EF 
M. Johnson, formerly assistant credit manager of th 
Universal company at Chicago, succeeds Mr. Atkins 
Pittsburgh, and A. J. Joyce, of the Chicago office, suc 
Mr. Johnson. 


ceeds 

Charles B. Seem, formerly with Perin & Marshal! 
consulting engineers, New York, has become connected 
with the Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio, as sales 
engineer. 

Graham Macfarlane, Jr., has resigned as secretary 
and treasurer Red River Iron Works, Clarksville, Tenn., 
having been commissioned lieutenant of engineers. [H' 
is now stationed at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

R. Tencher, who has been in poor health for somé 
time following the starting and operating of the new 
steel plant of the Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Ill., has resigned as general superintendent of the stee! 
plant of the company to take a rest. Meanwhile he 
will reside in Wilmette, Ill. 


The appointment of Dean Clark and F. R. Phillips, 
both of Utica, N. Y., as additional vice-presidents in 
the Savage Arms Corporation has been ratified by the 
Mr. Clark’s headquarters hereafter 


board of directors. 
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e at the corporation’s New York office, 50 Church 
Mr. Phillips will continue his headquarters at 


weodore H. Harvey, general manager and assistant 
tary Pelton Steel Co., Milwaukee, since its estab- 
nent about four years ago, resigned July 1 to accept 
position of general manager of the Ohio Steel 
ndry Co., Springfield, Ohio. His associates ten- 
ed him a dinner and presented him a gold watch. 
liam H, Schuchardt, vice-president and secretary of 

Pelton company, has assumed the duties of general 

ager. 

Richard P. Tell, president and general manager 

tional Brake & Electric Co., and president of tne 

waukee Metal Trades and Founders’ Association, 

been appointed chairman of section 16, embracing 

\lilwaukee and Waukesha counties, of Regional Indus- 

al District 17, War Industries Board, the direct- 
of which is August H. Vogel, Milwaukee. 

George H. Bishop, Beloit, Wis., for 16 years con- 

ted with the Eclipse Works of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., as general supervisor of the cost and shop system 
lepartments, has resigned to accept the position as 
manager of general organization and system work for 
the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and Long Is!and City, N. Y. Mr. Bishop 
issumed his new duties July 1. 

Lloyd Booth, treasurer of the Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, Ohio, has been granted an indefinite leave of 
ibsence and has gone to Washington to enter an officers’ 
training school for instruction to fit him for service in 
the non-flying division of the aviation department. 
During his absence h‘s duties will be filled by A. L. 
Button, assistant to Mr. Booth. 

W. D. Bunker, vice-president and general manager 
f the Judson Mfg. Co., San Francisco, has resigned 
after many years of successful management in order to 
give more attention to his private interests. 


P. B. Findley, technical editor in the department of 
publ'eity, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has re- 
signed from that position to enter the training school at 
the University of Pittsburgh, where he will take a 
special course in radio work with the Signal Corps. 
Before going to the Westinghouse company, Mr. Find- 
ey was editor of the Electrical Age, in which position 
e made a large number of friends in the electrical 
field 

Ralyh O. Pinkerton, formerly with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., has been made assistant paymaster 
f the Neville Island plant, Ordnance Department, 
('nited States Steel Corporation. 
Day Williams, res‘dent manager, Hickman, Williams 
« Co., Cincinnati, and also a director of the company, 
is resigned to establish a stock farm in Kentucky. 

William V. Dee, secretary and general manager of 
he G. Drouve Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has resigned this 
osition to engage in manufacturing ship specialties. 
ile will have an office in Bridgeport and a branch office 
1 Philadelphia. Mr. Dee was formerly connected with 
‘ailway Age, New York. 


War Industrial 


Commission for New York 


District 
The regional industrial commission for No. 3 zone, 
nich includes the New York metropolitan district and 
ts of New York State and northern New Jersey, 
/pointed under authority of the War Industries Board 
classify and co-ordinate plants to increase produc- 
n, and to readjust industry for war purposes where 
cerns are not now engaged to any extent or at all 
war business, has been appointed. Among the mem- 
s are Chauncey B. Baldwin, vice-president Standard 
nderground Cable Co., Perth Amboy, N. J.; W. D. 
‘dwin, chairman board of directors, Otis Elevator 
, New York; William Hamlin Childs, president Bar- 
tt Co., New York; A. H. Jameson, vice-president, 
yonne Steel Casting Co., Bayonne, N. J.; H. A. 
iatz, Schatz Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; William 
fton, president Hitchings & Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Chairman Taft’s Temporary Successor 


St. Louis, July 10—(By Wire).—Frederick Newtoa 
Judson, chosen to preside during the absence in Canada 
of former President William H. Taft, as one of the 
two chairmen of the War Labor Board while the im- 
portant investigation in Bridgeport is in progress, is 
one of the ablest lawyers of St. Louis. A native of 
Georgia, he was born in 1845, and graduated from Yale 
as valedictorian in 1866. He was private secretary of 
Governor B. Gratz Brown, Missouri, in 1871, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1873 and since has been engaged 
in the practice of law. He was special counsel of the 
United States in the Santa Fe rebate investigation in 
1905 and in the injunction against the Western Trunk 
Lines in 1910. He was a member of the commission 
to investigate capitalization of interstate railroads in 
1911, appointed by President Taft. He was also a 
member of the board of arbitration in 1912 for Eastern 
railroads and engineers. He was twice president of the 
Board of Education of St. Louis, chairman National 
conference on taxation, Buffalo, 1901, vice-president 
American Bar Association, 1911. He is the author of 
many legal works, particularly on taxation, commerce 
and corporations. He is very highly regarded as a 
man of equitable and well balanced temperament, 
strongly supporting equity and justice rather than 
technical legal rights. 


Waterbury Plan of Transferring Industrial 


Workers 


Connecticut is the first State, according to the 
United States Employment Service, to put into effect a 
plan of transferring industrial workers from non-essen- 
tial plants to war industries. The plan, as originated 
in that State, was first worked out in Waterbury, where 
a conference was held recently of manufacturers for 
the purpose of learning the policy of the Federal service 
and discussing the skilled labor needs of the local war 
industries. It was attended by 120 manufacturers, em- 
ploying a total of approximately 45,000 workers. 

The conference agreed upon the creation of a com- 
mittee consisting of two non-essential manufacturers 
and one essential manufacturer to work with the local 
officials of the Federal Employment Service in the with- 
drawal work. It placed the appointment of this com- 
mittee and all subsequent committees appointed for 
this co-operative purpose in the hands of the examiner 
in charge of the Waterbury office of the service. 

The conference further agreed that each manufac- 
turer in the Waterbury district should submit to the 
Waterbury office every morning the name and address 
of every employee leaving his establishment, either 
voluntarily or through discharge, together with a state- 
ment of the: reasons for such leaving. This feature of 
the co-operative program already is in operation, and 
has proved of great value in checking the labor turn- 
over. 


Birmingham Zone Organized 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 8.—Zone 13 of the Bureau 
of Resources and Conversions of the War Labor Board, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, has been completed, 
with T. H. Aldrich, Birmingham, director, and A. H. 
Carpenter and A. M. Shook, Birmingham, assistants. 
Acting with Mr. Aldrich is an executive board, whose 
members are: Geo. W. Connors, Birmingham; John E. 
Edgerton, Lebanon, Tenn.; A. J. Boylan, New Orleans; 
and R. M. Weaver, Corinth, Miss. The Florida mem- 
ber is yet to be appointed. Headquarters have been 
opened in the Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, and 
work begun on putting Southern industries in the essen- 
tial class in order to get war work. 


N. B. Payne & Co., is the name of the firm organ- 
ized to take over the business in cranes of all types, 
formerly conducted by N. B. Payne at 25 Church Street, 
New York. No changes have been made in the organ- 
ization. 
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H. A. STocKER, president Stocker-Rumely-Wachs 
Co., dealer in machine tools, Chicago, died at his home 
in Western Springs, a suburb of Chicago, July 3, 
aged 54 years. He had been ill since February. Mr. 
Stocker had been identified with the machinery trade 
in Chicago for 30 years. 
He was born on a farm in 
Ohio, an.' went to Chicago 
in 1888. In 1895 he or- 
ganized the McDowell- 
Stocker Co., but disposed 
of his interest in 1904. In 
1905 he started the H. A. 
Stocker Machinery Co. 
which, in 1917, was merged 
with other interests to 
form the Stocker-Rumely- 
Wachs Co., which occu- 
pies its own building at 
117 to-121 North Jefferson 
Street, and has been ex- 
ceptionally successful. Mr. 
Stocker had many inter- 





ests and innumerable 
friends in the machine 
trade. He was a director 


of the Long & Allstatter H. 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio, and 

financially interested in the Liberty Machine Tool Co., 
recently organized at Hamilton to build planing ma- 


A. STOCKER 


chines; the Massillon Foundry & Machine Co., Massil- 


lon, Ohio, and the Rockford Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. He 
was a member of the Masonic order, a member and until 
recently, a director of the Machinery Club of Chicago; 
the Hamilton Club of Chicago, and of the Cincinnati 
Business Men’s Club. He leaves his wife, four 
daughters and two sons, one of the latter being in 
United States Service as a member of the 
Artillery and about to sail for France. 


Coast 


S. JARVIS ADAMS, SR., a pioneer foundryman of 
Pittsburgh, died in his summer home on Coraopolis 
Heights, near that city, on Saturday, July 6. Mr. 
Adams was born in Oak Hill, N. Y., in 1837, and in 
1862 entered the employ of Adams, McKee & Co., 
operating one of the first iron foundries in Pittsburgh. 
The business grew rapidly. Later the firm name was 
changed to the Jarvis & Adams Co., and in 1880 Mr. 
Adams founded the business of S. Jarvis Adams Co., 
operating a large foundry in Pittsburgh. He retired 
from that concern about 15 years ago. During his con- 
nection with foundries Mr. Adams was granted 99 
patents on various inventions incident to that business. 


ROBERT BROWN CARNAHAN, JR., vice-president 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, whose 
death, due to his accidentally shooting himself at his 
home on June 22 was re- 
ferred to in THE IRON 
AGE of June 27, gradu- 
ated from the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1891. 
His association with the 
American Rolling Mill 
Co. dated from 1900, 
when he was chief chem- 
ist and open-hearth su- 
perintendent, and it was 
during this period that 
Armco American ingot 
iron was brought forth. 
He was a member of the 
American Iron and Steel 

Institute, American In- 
R. B. CARNAHAN, JR. stitute of Mining Engi- 
neers and the American Society for Testing Materials. 
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The honorary degree of Doctor of Science was 
ferred on him by the University of Pittsburgh in 19 


JOHN McCCAFFREY, aged 76, organizer of the Pitts. 
burgh Valve, Foundry and Construction Co., director 
and superintendent for 16 years, died Friday, June - 8, 
at his home in Pittsburgh. Mr. McCaffrey org: 
ized the firm of Atwood & McCaffrey, general stea 
fitters and machinists in 1865. In 1900 he formed 1 
Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Co., 
which he was director and superintendent of constr 
tion until two years ago, when he retired from active 
business. 


ARNOLD VON SIEMENS, the son of Werner Siemens, 
one of the founders of the electrical firm of Siemens & 
Halske, is reported as having recently died in Berlin at 
the age of 65. He entered his father’s works at an 
early age, and when the business was converted into 
a limited company in 1897 he became a director. He 
was also on the board of the Siemens-Schuckert Elec- 
trical Works and of the Mannesmann Tube Works. In 
1904 he was made a life member of the Upper House 
of the Prussian Parliament. 


W. S. Kipp of the Kidd Drawn Steel Co., Aliquippa, 
Pa., died recently at his home in Beaver, Pa. Mr 
Kidd had been prominently identified with the draw: 
steel wire trade practically all his life. 


PHILIP C. YINGLING, a member of the firm of Ying 
ling & Kohlhaffer, boiler manufacturers, Baltimore, 
was killed on July 4 in an automobile accident at Ridge- 
ville, Md. 


Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers Meet 


The regular monthly meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers was held 
in Youngstown, Ohio, that city being selected instead 
of Pittsburgh on invitation of Youngstown and vicinity 
sheet manufacturers. The main subject discussed was 
a recent request issued by Director of Steel Supply 
J. L. Replogle that for the time being sheet mills should 
operate to not over 75 per cent of capacity. This re- 
quest was really unnecessary, as for some time inde- 
pendent sheet mills have been operating at about 75 
per cent, while the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
been operating its sheet mills at only about 50 per cent. 
Reports show that average operation of sheet mills in 
May was very slightly above 75 per cent, while in June 
the rate of operation was less. However, the effect of 
the request will be that in the future the average rate 
of operation of sheet mills will not be above 75 per cent, 
and some mills that have been getting very little steel 
and operating to only 40 or 50 per cent, will get a larger 
supply of sheet bars, while other mills that have been 
running to 90 per cent or more, will have their supply 
of steel cut down, and will not run at over 75 per cent 
The shortage in supply of sheet bars is reported by the 
mills to be growing more acute, but it is believed in the 
near future there will be an increased supply, due to the 
fact that steel now going into the manufacture of one 
or two other products may be reduced, owing to an over 
supply of these one or two products. Reports of manu 
facturers of sheets at the meeting showed that with 
Government direct and indirect orders, also with com- 
mercial business on their books, they are well sold up to 
October. Each week very complete detailed reports are 
sent to the War Industries Board at Washington show- 
ing operations of the sheet mills, production, sources to 
which the sheets are shipped, and other very valuable 
information. Through the receipt of these reports, the 
Government is able to determine at a glance the exact 
status of the sheet industry from all necessary stand 
points. 

The Dominion Steel Foundry Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., which is building extensive additions to its plant 
for finishing steel, announces that eventually a 22-in. 
mill for rolling structural shapes up to 12 in. will be 
installed. This plant will be equipped with the usual 
appliances, including tilting table, hot beds, saws, 
shears, conveyors, etc. The building to be occupied by 
the addition will be 60 x 600 ft. 
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AIRPLANE MANUFACTURE 


D. Ryan Tells of Progress Made by This 
Country 


in the occasion of the successful trial flight of 
first American-built Handley-Page bombing air- 
at Elizabeth, N. J., Saturday, July 6, John D. 
head of the Aircraft Production Board, made 
.ddress in which he told some interesting things 
it the progress of airplane manufacture in the 
ited States. He said in part: 
“There has been great dissatisfaction’ expressed by 
people of the country at the results attained up to 
present in the production of aircraft. Some of 
has been warranted—most of it has been caused 
expectations beyond the possibility of performance. 


Credit for Others 


‘I can speak with knowledge on this subject because 

ve for two months studied every cause of delay and 

sappointment, and I can speak freely, because no 

‘etch of my conscience will let me claim any credit 

for what has been done up to the present day. My 

mnection with the work of aircraft production for 

e army has been so short that nothing I have done 

r left undone could possibly have affected the accom- 
plishments at this time. 

“Much good work has been done by my predeces- 
sors, and I am taking this opportunity to assure the 
people of the country that, in my opinion, there has 
been no such delay with the work or anything like such 
incapacity of those in charge as has been indicated in 
some of the criticism of the accomplishments, or lack 
of them, in production. A few facts will, I think, bear 
me out. 


The Liberty Engine 


“In the 15 months we have been at war there has 
designed and put into production the Liberty 
engine, which is acknowledged by all of the Allies as 
one of great performance and a distinct contribution 
to the cause. As a powerful machine to drive heavy 
uircraft, it is undoubtedly as satisfactory as any engine 
produced by any nation on either side of the war. 
There were produced here in our workshops during the 
months of May and June just past as many of these 
engines as Great Britain produced of all types of 
1eronautical engines in the entire year of 1915, at the 
se of which she had been 17 months at war. In- 
iding other types of aircraft engines, there were 
more produced in our shops in the month of June than 
Great Britain produced in the whole year of 1915. 


peen 


Building of Engines 


“The limiting factor in our production program, as 
n that of every nation in the war, is engines. The 
ines proper can be made in any number required, 
but no nation has yet been able to furnish engines in 
the quantities needed. All the Allies are to-day looking 
to us—calling to us—to furnish Liberty engines to 
ve their planes and promote their air programs. 
(wo of the best of foreign types of engines have been 
into production here in quantity, and are now 
ing overseas to drive planes being built in France 
d England for our air forces, as well as being sup- 
ed for planes we are building here to be shipped 
road. 
“The facilities for the manufacture of aircraft en- 
nes and planes are being developed with all speed 
| skill available—that we now have entered the pro- 
tion stage gives assurance that the country and its 
es will soon realize the benefit of such a fighting 
force as will satisfy our people and bring conster- 
n and defeat to our enemies.” 


r 





The powdered coal plant of the Sizer Forge Co., 
iffalo, was installed by the Fuller Engineering Co., 
entown, Pa., and not by another company as was 
sted in the report of the recent meeting in Buffalo 
the Ameriean Drop Forge Association. 
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TO REPRESS CONSTRUCTION 


War Industries Board Warns of Withholding of 
Priority Assistance 

WASHINGTON, July 9.—Reports having recently 
reached the War Industries Board indicating that the 
generally prosperous condition of business throughout 
the country is stimulating manufacturers of the less 
essential products to project new plants, especially in 
the so-called “red flag” district lying north of the 
Potomac River and east of the Allegheny Mountains, 
the board has issued a bulletin outlining its position 
with regard to both unnecessary construction and the 
building of plants, even of the most essential character, 
in sections already congested by war industries. 

“The War Industries Board,” says the statement, 
“has been gratified by the patriotic, unselfish, and un- 
stinted support with which all branches of the building 
industry have responded to its appeal and is wholly 
disposed to do everything possible to relieve adverse 
conditions. However, the board has not changed its 
general policy with reference to new construction that 
does not contribute to war needs. The policy was and 
is expressed in the following resolutions: 


Whereas. it has come to the notice 


ndustrial 


of th board that new 


different se« 


corporations ire being organized n 


tions of the United States for the erection of industrial plants 


which cannot be utilized in the prosecution of the war and 
Whereas plans are being or dered b certain States, 
inties, cities ind towns for the co ruction of publie 


buildings and other improvements which will not contribute 


toward winning the war; and 

Whereas the carrying forward of these ctivitie will in- 
volve the utilization of labor, materials, and capital urgently 
required for war purposes Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, by the War Industries Board, that in the publie 
nterest ail new undertaking not essential to and not con 
tributing either directly or indirectly toward winning the 
war which involve the utilization of labor, material, and 


al required in the production, supply, or distribution of 


needs will be notwith 


standing they may be of local importance and of a character 


lirect or indirect war discouraged 


which should I normal times meet with ever, encourage 


ment 


Resolved, that in fairne to those interested therein, no 


tice is hereby given that this board will withhold from such 


projects priority assistance, without which new construction 

the character mentioned will frequently be found imprac 
ticable and that thi notice hall be given wide publicity 
that all parties interested in such undertakings may be fully 


pprised of the difficultie ind delays to which they will be 


ibjected and embark upon then it their peril 


“The building materials section of the War Indus- 
tries Board considers and in proper cases arranges for 
and assists industries and plants in presenting to the 
priorities board their application for preferential treat- 
ment in the supply of fuel, transportation, and raw 
materials. If preferential treatment is to any extent 
accorded an_ industry or plant it is subject to recon- 
sideration at the end of 30 days as the classification 
may require modification in order to meet changing 
conditions. The necessity for conserving the fuel sup- 
ply and relieving congestion in transportation is par- 
ticularly imperative in what is known as the ‘congested 
district,’ which, generally speaking, is that territory 
lying north of the Potomac River and east of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. The whole-hearted co-operation of 
the building materials industries in conserving fuel, 
materials, transportation, and labor needed to meet war 
requirements is invited and confidently expected.” 


A report made by Charles H. Paull to the Solvay 
Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., discussing Americaniza- 
tion in industry and making recommendations for the 
teaching of non-Americans, has been published in a 
pamphlet of 37 pages. It is the outcome of a survey 
made for the company in the spring and summer of 
1917. Industries and various educational agencies were 
visited in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan. In the last three 
pages are recommendations for the organization of a 
school for non-Americans in connection with the Solvay 
Process Co. 
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400 TOOLS FOR GUN PLANT 


Steel Corporation Inquiries Are Issued 


Neville Island Ordnance Works Will Also Need 
About 179 Cranes 


The Ordnance Department, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has issued inquiries for upward of 400 machine 
tools for the Neville Island gun and projectile plant, 
A list of 179 
traveling, ladle and charging cranes has also been is- 
sued. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., which will 
build a howitzer plant at Nicetown, Philadelphia, has 


not yet closed on about 120 machine tools and 27 cranes, 


which is being built for the Government. 


for which it inquired a few weeks ago. 

The situation as to fabricating machinery for struc 
tural shops and shipyards is so serious that a conference 
of builders of such equipment was held in Washington 
last week and plans were made for increasing the out- 
put. Other companies may be called upon to build such 
machinery, and all of the larger makers will expand 
their plants. A committee consisting of Henry J. Bailey, 
Hilles & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del.; W. R. Beatty, 
3eatty Machine & Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind.; W. H. 
Harmon, Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia; Walter D. Sayle, Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., Cleveland, and Fred C. Avery, Long & Alstatter 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio, was appointed to work in con- 
junction with G. E. Merryweather, chief of the machine 
tool section of the War Industries Board, in carrying 
out the suggestions adopted at the conference. 

The shortage of fabricating machinery is illustrated 
by the fact that the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion could not find a builder able to make suitable de 
liveries on bending rolls and plate planers for its new 
Alameda, Cal., shipyard, and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
will be obliged to build this equipment. 

Builders of cranes also conferred with the War 
Industries Board last week relative to the ability of the 
trade to meet the extraordinarily large demands for 


traveling cranes. It was decided to permit the crane 
builders to continue the manufacture and sale of cranes 
as usual, but the Government will step in to assist war 
plants in getting early deliveries when an urgent need 
exists. 


The volume of crane business now in sight is suffi- 


New York 


NEw YorK, July 9 


The Ordnance Department, United Stat Ste. Corpora- 
tion, has issued from its Pittsburgh office the largest s 
inquiry for cranes in the history of the crane industry 


consists of 179 cranes, which will cost from $2,000,000 
$3,000,000, for the Neville Island gun and projectile pla 
which the Steel Corporation 
The list is as follows: 

Three 10-ton overhead, 80-ft. span 

One 10-ton overhead, 30-ft. span 

One 40-ton overhead, 60-ft. span 

Three 175-ton ladle, 70-ft. span 

One 30-ton ladle, 70-ft. span 

Three 100-ton ladle, 80-ft. span 

Four 100-ton, four-girder overhead, 90-ft. span 


building for the Government 





Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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cient, with what has recently been booked, to fill « 
plants up to their capacity for the remainder of 
year and possibly well into next year. It is repo 
unofficially that the Government may buy about 24 
cranes for shipment abroad. There is a possibility 
that the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation wil! ¢ 
ahead with plans for a shipyard on the Atlantic Coast 
The location may be Baltimore, Md. For the Libert; 
shipyard at Alameda, Cal., the Bethlehem corporatio: 
last week awarded one of the largest crane contract: 
ever given to one company. The Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, will build 29 traveling 
cranes of from 5 to 50-ton capacity and 13 gantry 
cranes of 5, 10 and 15-ton capacity for the Alameda 
plant. Another large order was awarded to the Edward 
F. Terry Mfg. Co., New York, for 30 tower whirle 
cranes for the Bethlehem Liberty plant and four f 
the Bethlehem shipyard at Sparrows Point, Md 

Another prospective large buyer of cranes is the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, which is get 
ting estimates on the cost of building a new locomotive 
plant in Chicago on a site acquired several years ago 
No definite action has been taken. 

Railroad buying will continue to be a large factor 
in the machinery markets for some time as many mil- 
lions of dollars are to be spent for machinery and tools 
A list of the sums which some of the roads will expend 
for this purpose is given in the New York market re 
port. Westinghouse Church Kerr & Co., New Yorh 
have issued two lists, aggregating about 150 tools, fo 
new locomotive shops to be built by the Balimore & 
Ohio Railroad at Glenwood, Pa., and Cumberland, M: 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, has is 
sued a list of about 40 large tools for its shops in that 
city. 

The Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., will build a 
large boiler shop and a machine shop at its shipyard 
and has issued a list of machine tools. Buying by shi 
yards is an important feature of the activity in Phila 
delphia. 

The Savage Arms Corporation has bought a factory 
in Philadelphia, which will be converted into a plant 
for the manufacture of Lewis machine guns. New 
equipment will probably be bought. 

The Maxwell Motor Corporation, Detroit, has re 
ceived a contract for 12-in. shells, and its machine-too 
requirements are expected to be very large. 


Two 175-ton, four-girder overhead, 100-ft. span. 
nate two 200-ton double-girder overhead, 100-ft. span.) 


One 225-ton double-girder overhead, 100-ft. span. 


( Alter 


Four 225-ton double-girder overhead, 85-ft. span 
12 60-ton overhead, 85-ft. span 
One 60-ton overhead, 85-ft. span 
16 10-ton overhead, 60-ft. span 

104 5-ton overhead, 50-ft. spar 

Six 50-ton overhead, 42-ft. spar 

Two 30-ton overhead, 45-ft span. 

Two 30-ton overhead, 35-ft. span. 

Eight 5-ton charging cranes for over pit furnaces, 9 
span 

Three floor-type charging cranes, 24-ft. 6-in. span 

New crane inquiries are not as numerous as a few weeks 
ago, but the volume of business now pending is sufficient t 
fill all of the available shop capacity for the remainder 0! 
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ind probably well into next Unofficially it is 
t the Government may require about 200 cranes 
abroad, but this report is without verification 
ngton as yet. The machinery trade also hears 
Hethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation will build a 
d at Baltimore, Md., duplicating the one at Ala- 
named the Liberty plant, which will build large 
for the War Department The Bethlehem cor- 
is awarded to the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 





{fe Ohio, one of the largest crane orders ever 
yne company. consisting of 29 overhead traveling 
nging in capacity from 5 to 50 tons, and 13 gantry 
10 and 16-ton capacity Orders for hammer- 
ver whirley and locomotive cranes will probably be 

week All of these cranes are for the 


int at Alameda, Cal 


sethlehem 


er prospective crane buyer on a large scale is the 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, which has asked 
tive estimates on cranes for a new locomotive works, 
iv be built in Chicago on property which the com 
quired several years ago The Baldwin company 
ibout $1,000,000 worth of cranes a few months ago 
ew shop in Philadelphia, and the estimates asked for 





re . duplicate equipment of cranes 





Spofford & Thorndyke, Boston engineers, who are 


44 g a terminal at that city for the Quartermaster’s de- 
ia United States Army, have issued an inquiry for 
¥ portal bridge cranes of 244-ton capacity for loading 
2 loading freight. The Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
a taken an order from the Pratt Engineering Co., New 


four cranes, one 50-ton and two 10-ton electric 
doa 1@-ton hand-power power-house crane The 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., is in the market for a 
crane, 76-ft Seven cranes for airplane store 
t the Brooklyn Navy Yard have been purchased 
Island Shipbuilding Co., New York, has bought 
traveling crane from the Milwaukee Electric Crane 
Mie. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
iired for two 50-ton double-trolley cranes for a new 
tive shop at Marietta, Pa. Other inquiries from this 
id which are pending include two 200-ton cranes and 
il smaller cranes. The American Manganese Bronze 
hiladelphia, wants a 15-ton crane. The Bayles Ship- 
ng Co, New York, wants a 5-ton crane 


span 





\ conference of crane builders with the War Industries 

Roard, held in Washington last week, resulted in no definite 

t n toward Government control of the crane industry It 
; probable that the crane builders will be permitted to 


ne is usual, but the Government will step in to 
plant to obtain necessary cranes when the 
ffered by the builders are not as prompt as re- 


It is possible that deliveries of cranes which have 
hased by companies in the less essential industries 
postponed because of the large requirements of war 


ence was held in Washington last week between 
of fabricating machines and Government au- 
The success of the shipbuilding program is im- 
i. lack of bending rolls, punches, shears and 
juipment, deliveries of which have recently advanced 
Some of the shipyards and new fabricating shops 
delays. 


seriou Suilders of this class of equip- 
urged to increase the size of their plants so that 


ichines can be provided 





5 Vestinghouse Church Kerr & Co., New York, have issued 
f { otaling about 150 tools and fabricating machines 
omotive shops of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
engineering concern is building at Glenwood, Pa., 
land, Md 


ons of dollars’ worth of machinery and tools 
uurchased by the railroads of the country. The 
nia Railroad will be the largest purchaser, having 
priation for this purpose of $1,250,000. Some of the 
ads which will buy equipment, and the approximate 
will spend, are as follows: Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, $368,000; Chicago, Milwaukee 
$448,000; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $354,- 
Big Four, $70,000; Delaware & Hudson, $30,000; 
k, $128,000: Hocking Valley, $106,700; Illinois 
$538,000: Lehigh Valley, $230,000; Long Island, 
Central, $192,000; New York Central, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, $470,000; Nor- 
Western, $275,000; Northern Pacific, $120,000; Penn- 
Lines West, $460,000: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Oregon Short Line, $186,500. 


roy 





Michigan 


Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation has been buying 
number of tools during the past week for its Long 
City, N. Y¥., plant, but it is still waiting for Gov- 

t approval of plans for increasing its output at Long 
City to 50 heavy-type Hispano-Suiza motors per day. 
‘merican Gas Accumulator Go., Philadelphia, has bought 
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a small list of tools for work on bombs. The Shaw Electric 
Crane Co. is buying through Manning. Maxwell & Moore for 
Mich.. crane works Lovell & Co 
Arlington, N. J., have bought several new tools 


its Muskegon 


\lbert Smith's Sons, Inc., Newark, has been incorporated 
and Roswell W. Smith 


Decker to manufacture fire escapes, ett 


with a capital of $100,000 by Elmer G 


ind) Willian; 


Machine Co 


roperty at 306 Market Street for a new works 


rhe Kureka Tool & Newark, has leased 


The Liberty Machine & Tool Co., South Mleventh Street 


Newark, has had plans prepared for a one-story machine 


hop, SO x 100 ft... on Grove Street, Irvington 


Plans have been filed by the International Oxygen Co 


i Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark, for the construction of 


. forge shop, 30 x 45 ft 


The Stoss Pattern Works, Newark, has been organized 


to operate a pattern shop at 348 Washineton Street Lorenz 
Stos is president 

An explosion has destroved the boiler plant at the works 
of the Price Fire & Waterproofing Co ik Union Street 
Poughkeepsir N y 

The Magnolia Metal Co 11 Bank Street, New York, has 
recently completed the erection of a smelting plant for inti 


monv at Matawan, N. J 


The Boonton Foundry, Boonton, N. J 
by the Jersey Corporation, has been acquired under lease by 
Louis Sac ks, Newark, N J 9 


heretofore operated 


operating a foundry on Hamburg 
Viace for the production of gray-iron castings Possession 
has been taken of the works to install the necessary equip- 
ment; it is planned to inaugurate operations about July 15 
plant will be used for the manufacture of small 


and light-weight castings 


The new 


The American Shell Co., 250 Twenty-first Avenue, Pater 


son, N. J., is having plans prepared for a one-story plant, 
75x 250 ft.. to be erected on property recently acquired on 
East Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh streets It is under 
stood that the new works will be used for the manufacture 
shells 


of 75-mm 


The Bureau of Yards & Docks, Navy Department, Wash 
ington, has prepared plans for a new naval air station with 
shop buildings to be erected at Elizabeth, N. J The pro- 
posed works are estimated to cost about $300,000 


The Navy Department has awarded a contract to George 
Colon & Co., 81 East 125th Street, New York, for the con- 
struction of 10 two-story magazine buildings, each about 
, for the munition works at Lake Denmark, N. J., 
at a cost of $300,000 


The Ambursen Construction Ce., 61 Broadway, New York, 
shipbuilding plant at Little Ferry, N. J It has 


received a contract from the Government for four concrete- 


will build a 


steel barges 

The Wilbur B. Driver Co., Belleville, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $500,000 by E. T 
Eisenberg and Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
cables, etc. 

The North End Tool Co., Bloomfield, N. J., has filed 
notice of organization to operate a tool repair and manufac- 
establishment at 339 Franklin Philip B 
24 Marcy Street, Bloomfield, heads the company. 


Adam, Irving 
Newark, to manufacture 


wire ropes 


turing Avenue 


Osieck 


Plans have been prepared by the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
Mich., for the construction of a plant on property along the 
River at Kearny, N. J., for the manufacture of sub- 
specify a one-story building, 400x 
1400 ft \ corferete and steel assembling works has recently 
been completed. 


Passa 


marine chasers Plans 


The Atlantic Fisheries Co., New York, and the Bay State 


Fisheries Co., Boston, Mass., have organized the Greenpoint 
Ship Co., to acquire and operate the Sterling Shipyard Co 
plant at Greenpoint, L. L, heretofore under the ownership of 


Tuthill & Thorn It consists of two units, including ma- 


hine shops, boat shops and ship basins, with 1000 ft. shore 
frontage The new owner has also acquired adjoining prop- 
erty It is reported that the new company will equip the 


works for the manufacture of steel vessels, as well as for 
repair and overhauling work. 
the building of two 160-ft 


Plans have been prepared for 
steel trawlers 

The Poultry & Game Plucking Machine Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $125,000 to 
manufacture machinery for picking and handling feathers 


Charles Young, John O. Muller and Albert P. Margolies, 
Jersey City, are the incorporators. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J., manufacturer 


of watertube boilers, has inaugurated operations in its new 
marine boiler works. 


The Vulcan Iron Works, foot of Morris Street, Jersey City, 
has taken out permits to erect a three-story addition on 
Hudson Street to cost about $32.000, and one-story extension 
on Morris Street to cost $12,000 
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The Hudson Shipbuilding & Repairing Co., 239 Washing- 
ton Street, Jersey City, N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 by Arthur C. Stewart, Arlington; and 


William V. Gearhardt, 50 Church Street, New York 
Machine Co., 115 Plymouth Street, Jersey 
City, has incrcased its capital from $50,000 to $500,000 

The Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Newark, will build a 
one-story, brick and steel addition, 41 x 340 ft., to its works 
on Plum Point Lane, to cost $20,000 


The Jersey City 


The Eureka Tool & Machine Co., Newark, has been Ir 


corporated with a capital of $25,000 and has acquired prop 
erty at 306 Market Street for its works August Weinert 
Jr., Newark, and Wenzel Nezbeda, Elizabeth, are the in- 
oOrporators. 

The Roberts Tool Co., Mulberry Street, Newarl has 
iwarded contract to Theobold Herrmann 
Street, for a one-story works, 30 x 100 ft., on Coit Street, 


Irvington 


The U. S. Tool Co., In Newark, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 by R. O. Allen, E. H. Schubel and 
David Howarth, Newark, to manufacture tools, et 

The Meyer Scale & Hardware Co., 409-11 El 
Newark, is reinodeling its plant to larger quarters at 322-28 
Adams Street. M. H 


zabeth Avenue 


Tracy is president 

The Simmons Co., Kenosh Wis 
and iron beds, has acquired 15 acres on Hamburg Place 
Newark, fronting on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, as a site 
for a plant. 


manufacturer of brass 


The Metropolitan Engineering Co., 
Brooklyn, 
one-story structure, 35 x 100 ft., to its works 

The Eastern Parts Mfg. Co 135 
York, has increased its capital from $15,000 to $59,000 


1250 Atlantic 
7 


devices, will add 


Avenue, 
manufacturer of 


protective 


Spring Street, 


New 


Anthony O. Boyle, 1 Broadway, New York, has acquired 
35 lots, extending 600 ft Street, from the Quay 


Street Dock Corporation, Greenpoint, L. IL, as a site for a 


a] . TE 
aiong Quay 


shipbuilding and repair works. 

A new one and two-story 25 
ft., to cost $30,000, will be erected by E. Behringer, Brook 
lyn, at Flushing and Wyckoff avenues. Plans are 
prepared 20. Palmetto 
Brooklyn. 


brick machine shop, 150 x 


now being 


by Louis Allmendinger, Street 


New England 

B ST IN 

The McCabe Mfg. Co., Law 
authorized capit tock of 


Fred H. McCabe pre lent and Hug 


Street, treasurer 


porated with 
facture machinery 


McCabe, 22 Bodwell 


The Torrington Co., Springfield, Ma kine bids « 
two additions. 33x 45 ft two storie : ( ¢ fou 
stories. 

The Liberty Ordnance Co Br dgeport, Conn., } Lwarde 
a contract to the T. J. Pardy Constru on for an ad 
tion, 30x 60 ft 

The Banner Needle Co Providence R. | has bes 
corporated with authorized capital stock of $200,000 ‘I 


Arthur M. Alle Frederick W. Till 
Wheeler 


incorporators are 


ind Chauncey E 





The Locomobile Co Brid or Contr ha iwarde 
contract to the T. J. Pare Co. for idition x SO f 
The H. & H. Foundry Co., Stamford, Cont has incre: 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $100,006 It is buildine a 

iddition, 40x 75 ft. one tory 

The N. O. & O. Machine Co Ansor Conr has be 
incorporated with authorized ¢ | r ¢ 0 ry 
incorporators are Joseph Nadean and Arvid Ogre Ansor 
and Axel Ogren, Derby 

The Eastern Bridge & St iral ¢ Wi r, M 
is to build a forge shop, 40x 44 ft., one story 

The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford. Con vith wi 
the Organ Power Co. has been merged, i wsking bids or 
new factory to be located on New Park Avenue It will be 
77x 300 ft., one story, with a two-story section, 40x 


The Shipping 3oard Washington, has complet 
rangements for the construction of a shipbuilding plant 
Somerset, Mass., to be operated by the Crowninshield Shi 
building Co., South Somerset It will include large n 

and erection shops and is estimated to cost $250,00¢ The 
Aberthaw Construction Co., Bostor has the contract 


Thomas 319 Golden Hill 
Conn.. has awarded a contract to Marsh Brothers for a ma 


Morrisey, Street, Bridgeport 


chine shop, 49 x 55 ft., one story, on John Street. 
The S. A: Woods Machine Co., 29 Damrell Street, Bostor 

has awarded a contract to the Leighton Mitchell Co. for a1 

addition, 60 x 120 ft., one 


story. 
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The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 
Some big machinery contracts are indicated in a 
announcement from Washington to the effect that a wae 
plant would be erected at Louisville, this plant to be abo 
one-half as large as that at Nashville, and to have \ 
about 100 cars of coal. The contract fy 
erecting the plant has been placed with the duPont interests 


consumption of 


The Park City Machine & Supply Co., Bowling Green, k 
incorporated by M. E. Morris 
Edwin Seyhold and Pauline Morrison 


capital $10,000, has been 


Announcement has been made at Owensboro, Ky 
from $60,000 to $100,000 in the capital stock 
Southern Foundry Co., made in order to finance the cor 


increase 
tion of a new plant to take the place of one recently burned 
The American Culvert Mfg. Co., Buechel, Ky., by J 
Alderson, president, has filed notice of dissolution. 
Amended articles of incorporation have been filed 
Continental Car Co., Louisville, increasing capital fron 
000 to $300,000. 
Damage of $1,000 was done to the sheet-metal w 
plant of the Riddle Mfg. Co., Louisville, on July 2, by fir 


The Standard Mfg. Co., Louisville, has 
completed its new brass foundry, part of which is 
operation. 


Sanitary 


Motors and machinery are being installed in tl new 
plant of the Boulier Sheet Metal Works on Eighth St 
Louisville, where a new addition has been completed 

The Louisville assembling plant of the Ford Motor 
was taken over by the Government for war work on July 

The John G. Duncan Co., Knoxville, Tenn., wants prices 
on a 100-kw., three-phase, 60-cycle, 2300-volt, 125-Ib. steam 
pressure turbo unit 

The Southern Equipment Co., Memphis, Tenn., is seeking 
prices on planers and heavy duty lathes 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, July § 
The Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, is reported compiling 
1 list of all plants in the city or immediate vicinity which 
position to take on contracts for castings, forgings 
or machine work for the Government It is proposed 
such a list available for prompt reference for further 
ing industrial war work 


ire in 
nave 


The Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., 110 Seneca Street, Syra 
Pia: manufacturer of gears, etc., is receiving bids 
wo-stor assembling building. 50 x 100 ft to cost $ 


Manlius, N. Y., manuf 


their capit 


for 


S. Cheney & Son, Seneca Street, 
ers of iror castings, have increased 
000 to $200,000 

The O'Neil Iron Works, Buffalo, has completed p 


e- 


mold shop to cost $7,000 

Wood & Tron Co., Ellicott Squ 
maker of iron specialties, has increased its 
$150,000 


. 


The Pennsylvania 


from $25.000 to 


The General Drop Forge Co., 1756 Elmwood A\ 
Buffalo, will build an extension to its forge shop on ‘ 
Street 

The hipbuilding works to be erected on Abbott I 
Buffalo, by the Steel & Iron Co. 1399 I 
Avenue, will consist of a one-story machine and shipw 
10 x 105 ft.; four-story assembling shop, 120 x 400 ft 
ory mold works, 50 x 200 ft. electric 
lant, 40 x 82 ft.: and office building, 40 x 105 ft 
inderstood that initial work will consist of the construct 
150-ft. barges The J. W. Cowper Co., Fidelity Bu 
Buffalo, has the contract for erection 


Ferguson 


one-story 


The two-story engine and power plant of the Erie Coun 
Home and Hospital, Buffalo, was destroved by fire Jun 


The Geneva Cutlery Corporation, Lehigh Street, ‘ 


of $1.000.000 in pref 


manufacturing f 


N. ¥ is arranging for an 


tock to be used for 


issue 
Increasing its 
and output 

The Holler-David-Flood Co., Inc.. Hudson Falls, N. ‘' 
been incorporated with a capital of $95.000 to operate 
Davis, W. A. Huppuch, and 
Flood, Hudson Falls, are the incorporators 

The Postcraft Mfg. Corporation, Utica, N. Y., has bee 
ncorporated with a capital of $100,000 by H 
National City Bank Building: G. L. and L. J. 
Broad Street, to manufacture stamp affixers, ete 

The Utica Heater Co., Utica, N. -Y., manufacturer 
steam and hot-air heaters, etc., has increased its capital ' 
$200,000. 





uilding works ai 2 
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December, 1917, a 1500-Acre Tract in New Jersey, Consisting of About Equal Parts of Scrub Timber and Clay Bank 
Selected as a Site for the Largest of the Government's Four Artillery Shell Loading Plants, Which are the Largest i 
World. To-day the plant is in operation. The photographs here reproduced show empty shells in storage; a high 

ve kettle in operation employees shellacing the inside of the hell and employees pouring high explosive into shell 















e Sidney Novelty Co... Sidney, N. Y., has had prelin u ree boiler shoy ‘ ew e 8 p at its ship 
prepared for the rebuilding of its works recentl) ra he boiler shop will } ‘ n output of »0 boilers per 
ed with a loss of about $100,000 The new plant wil eal The Savage Arms Corporation, with plants at Utica 
of three one-story buildings, comprising a manufac N. Y., al Sharor Pa., has purchased the tove manufactur 
structure, 75 x 275 ft., finishing works, 75 x 275 ft g plant f the Isaac A. Sheppar Co Philadelphia, cor 
nother building 16 x 90 ft sting of a te 486 x 534 ft ind sevePal two and three-stor 7 
§ 
‘ Che nt he ted ‘ the She 
Hannan & Henry Motor Co... Ogdensburg, N y har : La r pian N can ' he Sheppard 4 
mpar \ ic} il ' é t equipment to tal ) } 
ed its capital from $12,000 to $88,000 omy N Ww y juipr ' Baltimore 4 
lant are re Savage \ (orporatior wil it me the q 
Atlas Drawn Steel C« Buffalo, has been merges ; 
rope fe 1 fa Lew hine gu 
ne Atlas Crucible Steel Co Marine Bar Ruildir 


Alle 
ifacture! f machinery, will 


additior : « 70 ft 


ry ton Avenue and 





























story 
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cost 


tertow! 
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7 The C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., Eighteenth Street d Lehig) ; 
: : Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer of pumping machinery 
Philadelphia ilves, etc has acquired propert ‘ x | tt it Nineteenti 
PuHILApe Pua, July § Street and Lehigh Avenue for Led it ie 







“he ‘ t salvar : i elpni [ beer n 







ichiner trade has submitted proposals 
Steel & Ordnance Co tor ibout 12 machine rate witl ; capital : ’ a M M Peariman, 
; 06 for the new Gun pant 6 be belt af Nicetow! - lent M. M. Pearlma & . — lealer ® Rector 
is been taken by the purchasing depart ' a sae, oo oe 

The Southwark Foundr & Mact e Co 130 Washingto: 
Baldwin Locomotive Wot ks has issued a list if about Avenue Philadelphia manufacturer [f traction engines, etc 
mostly for heavy duty. for its Philadelphia shops has filed plans for a one-story brick anc teel foundry and 
large ntiichiiadictenl at pees ies trade has been achine shop additior x 130 ft tr oat $4, 006 to be 

Sun Shipbuilding Ce Cheeter Pa.. which w ocated t Fourth and Feder treet 
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Ce 
' The W ( ! & S ~ § | line ¢ I rporated with $50,000 capital stock William Schens ‘ 
Bea l il I } g 7 
= . Ol ! on Shipbuilding Co., Fairfield; Md., branch of g 
mang ; . R ( Mt ( tsburgt vith work ocated o 1 
» Riv g the onstruction of two $ 
s J I i L herth It buile ‘ 

4 . ning tract f ? 
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a’ it S : 
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ee R 
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8 
( Z na t of a ther L¢ { 
— _ ‘ re to talle g 
: par lLeetsda 
Baltimore 
\ é ce } tsburg ha 
t ’ os 
I ‘ \ ociate vitl ip ‘ 
Che Ba Hays Scot i Mel pe a in 
Baltimore, will bulla a e-story tral rmetr e Ver-l Mtge | Homestead, Pa has beer 
pair hop, 2x6 I >,! t capita rs ) to mar rcture park } 2 
awarded to Morrow Br ‘ H. Sedlak ! I MacDonald, Homestead ind | 2 
Stevenson & C% I { t s Soutl iroline Stree war Rellewue | re the y rporator " 
Baltimore machinist, ha rease t capital tock fror Cor Carbon C Bradford, Pa WW be 4 
¢ oe . 4% 
00 shares of commo ck i va $ ea ; . { x 7 t he wed as n electr : 
hares at the same par yal Ue ’ The tructure w cost ibout $10.000 ‘ 
The Baltimore Boiler Scaling & Ship Cleaning Co., 908 The plant of the Superior Glass Co., Wheeling, W. \ 4 
South Broadway, Baltimor , ; ~* nd. Martir Ferry, Ohio, specializing in the productiot a 


i 
trom $50,000 to $100,000 earchlight lenses, was destroved by fire. June 23. with 


The Electric Welding Co Newport News, Va } heer estimated at $150,000 








Chicago 


CHICAG July 




















the absence of large active propositions a very 
volume of business in machine tools is being 
dealers and branch managers The buying i 
; elv confined to those having war contract whi 
nore to balance their equipment and thers ire 
to keep sellers stepping at a lively rate. The 
l r U4 Muncie, Ind is inquiring for a go 
ols, While other motor ind tractor com! 
quir) il in some instances have bought 
ecoming easiet f elivet J 
' “ - 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
I ad produc he fa 
ei lipment be 
a rodu Oo I é i 
rild tl Of cour 
i 
9 ! . ‘ 4 ; ‘ 
7 —-—_-~—- 
I T ‘ 
i i 
i 
. ’ « 
: reas a a 
itur izainst i ‘ 
hk 
¢ t ne mad the r 
- . . 
by int for the Symington-Anderson (Co wl 
nts : 
aa ! Vy capacit of 10,000 } 
. I lant w eccupy abt 
4 
: , Seventy-fift) Sea e 
5 
. i sed ( (rove rie rt 
Se I bere i i » the rhomy m-Sta 


( "0 d ther \ n 
‘ eel br ‘'r itive wer ty 
for a one-stor structure, 60 x S00 ff 
An effort to be made to complete the pl 


ive heen taken on a one-story foundry addit 


Holt Mfg. Peoria, lll., which is to cost $10,00 


gton & King Perforating Co., 612 North | 


Cue ' postponed until after the w 


one and two-story factory, 400 ft. long 


Rehrer (‘onstruction Co., 1735 North Wester Ave 





a 
pe 
cm gO awarded ub-contract for a 
vi ‘ » Th 667-5681 Fillmore Street, for 
¥ \\ ced Paper ¢ o cost $? noo 
on ‘ rtor sait Co Jo Morton pre lent ) t 
nee ! t ( iz havi plan } i 
a g plar Hutchinson, Ka i ‘ bout 
3 wil mp é i three-story main building 
Ps r I lrier building ox OO Ff ind hree 
a ouse x 80 f 
a I 1 next week by R. R. Cenek, 105 South 
B= Sty Cc} igo, for the construction of a three 
factor 125 x 350 ft it Armitage Avenue, near 
Westertr \venue for a syndicate having Government 
It will be of reinforced concrete, partly of mill cor 
or with steel window frames, two electric elevators 


kylights and sprinkler system and cost $450,000 


reported that the Chuse Engine & Mfg. © 


erect a manufacturing building to cost 3.0," 


, he Page Boiler Co Larrabee Street, Chicago, has 


en ground for a two-story extension, 48 x 90 ft 


! Heinemann 1807 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, 


new one-story machine shop, 25 x 125 ft on an 
Michigan Avenue 
addition 


Metallic Mfg. Co., South 
is completing the erection of a one-story 


gomery Street, Aurora, Ill., 100 x 140 ft 


he Climax Tractor Co., Chicago, has been incorporated 
iware with a capital of $100,000 The incorporator 
Walker, H. S. Newston and BL 


Chicago, are S. E 


Abingdon, Ill., has broken ground 


new three-story plant, 35x 100 ft., to cost $20,000 


Sanitary Mfg. Co., 








he Flame Plug Co., Chicago, has been incorporated in 
ire with capital of $500,000 to manufacture ignition 
ent, engines and other products. W. C. Reuss, A. R 


ind A. J. Weinisch, Chicago, are the incorporators 
he Green Foundry & Furnace Works, Des Moines, lowa, 
\ving plans prepared for the erection of a four-story 
hon, 110x140 ft.. to cost $75,000. 
\ new one-story paper mill to cost $175,000, including in- 
dual power plant, motors, pumping machinery, pulleys, 
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Milwaukee 


MILWA 

' 

— 

I nou 

IT i ] , | apreae t 
wit new t i fw ur Inusuall 

g delin 

Fou ry e. 1 il meta 
y 1 ri a‘ f asting 

' ‘ I . ectr 
por Pa lilwau I e Ei Bureau 

) my ment wa or i w 0 L128 
Out of th 102 i Hf iccepted 
\ I e it is po ble f ‘ il ) cent of 
rie rl in r ra } heavy 
I Federa l’resse Stee ( M Lu é broken 
grou ra it ! ) f of brick 
tes ind reir reed concrets ut it mair vO it Keefe 
1% 4 na N P eT . _ . t na Duy ne ‘ ' iderable 
N » jUuipr it r rmrunit if tur Much 

require } I I | Markhan 

resident 

I av Mt Milwaukee vhich e ga féngine 
ft the \ r ( Peoria Ill., will bu j i new 
sting shop which will incorporate the hipping room and 
itforn The new building i being erected ver the 
present testing room, whicl will be razed a oon as the 
tructure completed It will be 63 x 200 ft., of brick. steel 
1 reinforced concrete The company has contracted for a 
ew 10-ton Shaw electric crane and a miscellaneous lot of 
fixture ind testing room equipment James H. Pinson is 


general manager 


The Kaukauna Mach Works Co., Kaukauna, Wis., now 


ha 1 250-lb. power hammer regular production and is 
making initial deliveries to purchasers in New Orleans and 
other cities. Heretofore the hammer was made in three sizes 
only, 2 50 and 100 Ib 

The Chain Belt Co 736 Park Street. Milwaukee, has 
iwarded contracts for the construction of dditions to its 


nalleable iron foundry at Thirty-eighth Avenue and Orchard 
West Milwaukee The hop addition will be 
60 x 90 ft.. and the sand bins 40 x 60 ft The work is in 
charge of Robert L. Reisinger, First National Bank 

The Northland Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., is planning 
1ild its main sawmill and steam generating plant at the 
h of the Fox River 


Street 


casting 





Building 








which was badly damaged by fire 


mou 
June 28 Practically the entire mill and power equipment 


will have to be replaced P. < 


Greer general manager 


The Universal Machinery Co., 784 Thirtieth Street, Mil- 
waukee, is ready to contract for engines switch- 
boards and other equipment and machinery for the steam 
generating plant to be erected in connection with its new 
foundry and machine-shop group at the foot of Sixty-fourth 
Avenue, West Allis E. C. Devlin is president 

The Allen-Bradley Co 495 Street, 
manufacturer of electric controlling devices, 
will award contracts this week for further 


generators 


Clinton Milwaukee, 
rheostats, ete 
enlargement of 
its plant The original shop will be raised to three stortes 
and basement and a new concrete stack will be erected 
The work is being supervised by A. C. Eschweiler, architect, 
Goldsmith Building. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis 
its capital stock from $590,000 to $750,000 


has increased 
It manufactures 
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steel and wood printers’ cases, fixtures and furniture, type, 
etc. James E. Hamilton is president. 

The Perfex Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., will be 
award contracts about Aug. 1 for the construction of its 
new three-story plant, 125 x 300 ft., to be erected at an 
estimated cost of more than $100,000. The 
cently increased its capital stock to $1,000,000 to provide for 
a larger production of automobile, truck and tractor radiators 
J. P. Wolf is secretary. 


ready to 


company re- 


The Central Wisconsin Utilities Co., 
incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 by E. J. B 
Schubring, D. E. Longan and A. R. Peterson The 
will take over the electric light and power plant, waterworks 
and gas systems at Ripon and will 
serve a greater territory. 


Ripon, Wis., has been 
or pany 


enlarge its output to 


The Murray-Mylrea Machine Co., 
about six 


Antigo, Wis., 
months ago with a capital 
manufacture sawmill machinery and equipment, has increased 
its capital to $75,000 to handle orders for drill presses and 
grinding machines, which now form a feature of its output 
D. J. Murray, Jr., is general manager 


organized 


stock of $50,000 to 


James Watson, Marinette, Wis. is 
establishment of a small plant for the manufacture of a 
patented field kitchen range of his invention 


contemplating the 


The Reliance Motor Truck Co., Appleton, Wis., is trans 
ferring the machinery and equipment of its temporary plant 
at Racine, Wis., to Appleton, for installation in the new 
machine-shop and assembling room which will be ready for 
operation July 15 The company has practically closed a 
deal to manufacture up to 60,000 spur gear drive rear axles 
at the rate of 1000 per month and is preparing plans for 
another new shop, 45 x 250 ft The initial output of motor 
trucks until the end of the year will be approximately one 


per day. Ira L. Miller is president and general manager. 


The Janesville Machine Co., Janesville, Wis., manufacturer 
of agricultural machinery and implements, on July 1 was 
formally transferred to the possession of the General Motors 
“o., Detroit and New York, which will erect a large plant for 
the manufacture of farm tractors in Janesville and acquired 
the local concern to effect a manufacturing coalition A 
new corporation, styled Janesville Machine Co., with a capital 
stock of $2,250,000, has been organized. J. A. Craig, general 
manager of the old company, was elected president and 
general manager of the new corporation, and the other officers 


are: Vice-president, A. P. Lovejoy; second vice-president, 
G. V. Sullivan; secretary, E. B. Davis, and treasurer, M. G 
Jeffris. The officers comprise the board of directors Work 


on the new tractor plant will begin 
is stated. 


within a fortnight, it 


The Prime Mfg. Co., 1218 Railway Exchange Building, 
Milwaukee, has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$50,000. Its main shop is at 245 Oregon Street and its brass 
foundry recently was opened at 9 South Water Street. Orton 
L. Prime is president and general manager 


The Standard Steel Corporation, 908 Majestic Building, 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of all-metal farm and stable equip- 
ment, concrete mixers, etc., has completed arrangements for 
the erection of its new foundry and machine-shop group 
at Hopkins Road and Lake Street, projected more than a 
year ago. Plans by Frank D. Chase, industrial engineer, 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, call for a two-story 
machine-shop, 60 x 200 ft., and a one-story foundry, 40 x 150 
ft. Bids will be taken shortly. The company is operating 
in leased quarters at 491 Virginia Street E. J 
is president and general manager. 


DeGuenther 


‘ 


Frank Hamacheck, Kewaunee, Wis., manufacturer o 


patented pea-harvesting and canning machinery, is building 


"9 


a two-story addition, 60 x 72 ft., to his machine shop 


Detroit 


Detroit, July § 
Shortage of raw materials and priority orders are rapidly 
majority of industrial 
works As a result 


forcing conversion of the 
this district into munition 
quiries for machine tools are being received and the selling 
market is above normal. Milling and grinding machines are 
in special demand. Deliveries of all 
have improved materially 


plants of 


many in 


grades of machine 


10,000 men were affected in 
order and a 


Practically 
work or fight large found 
employment in munition plants. This has temporarily re- 
lieved the situation, although the shortage of skilled me- 
chanics remains about 30,000. 

The strike of more than 1000 machinists at Saginaw, 


Mich., was ended last week when the men agreed to submit 
their demands to the National War Labor Board. The strikers 


Detroit by the 


number of these 
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asked 724oc. per hr. for the machinists, 624c. for a spec 


for helpers, and an &-hr. day instead of 10 

The Daffoe Shipbuilding Co., Bay City, Mich., has org 
ized to build ships under Government contract. The c 
pany starts out with orders for eight ocean-going tugs a 
cost of $1,000,000 and is assured of all the business it 
handle. Stockholders are H. J. and W. F. Daffoe, and © 
and W. J. Sovereign, Bay City. 

Henry Ford & Son, Inc., Dearborn, tractor manufactu 
has increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $5,000 


man, 50c. 


The Quality Tool & Engineering Co., Detroit, has beer 
orporated with a capital stock of $20,000,000 by | 
Wienke, Robert N. Brown and Elwood W. Hammond 

The Cripper Mfg. Co.. Mount 
porated at $80,000 by George H 


and Morris Walton. 


Pleasant, has been in 
Cripper, H. E. Chatter 


The Detroit Gear & Machine Co., Detroit, has ‘increa 
its capital stock from $500,000 to $700,000, the Ferro Star 
ing & Mfg. Co., Detroit, from $25,000 to $40,000, and 
American Twist Drill Co., Detroit, from $100,000 to $200,( 

The General Motors Co. will erect a new plant at Ponti: 
Mich., for the manufacture of the Sanson tractor TI 
Pontiac plant will supply all the territory east of the Roc} 
Mountains and Europe. 


The Michigan Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has increa 
its capital stock from $60,000 to $150,000 to provide for a 
extension of its plant 

The Detroit Twist Drill Co., Detroit, will erect a three 
story addition, 71x 35x 41 ft. 

The Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich 
planning the erection of a five-story addition, 93 x 100 ft 

The Michigan Boiler & lron Works, Grand Rapids, Mich 
has been organized with a capital of $15,000 to take over 
the property formerly operated as the Central Boiler & Sup 
ply Co. The stockholders are Peter A, Geldhof, John Snits 
eler, William R. Cook and Carroll F. Sweet. 

The Northwestern Brass Co., Saginaw, Mich., has begu: 
operations in the old plant of the Michigan Brass Co. unde: 
the management of President Frank J. Miller and W. ¢ 
Edmonson. 


The Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., Saginaw, Mich., launched 
its first steel vessel June 21. This is the first of 24 ships 
which the Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. has contracted to build 
for the Government. There are about 11 others of the same 
size, 261 ft. long, beam of 43 ft. 6 in. and 24 ft. 4% in. from 
leck to keel. There will also be 12 of the larger type. 

The Stroh Castings Co., Chene Street, Detroit, has rr 
eived bids for the erection of an addition to its foundry 

The Michigan Copper & Brass Co., West Jefferson Avenu: 
Detroit, has let contracts to Westinghouse Church Kerr 4 
‘‘o., New York, for the erection of a one-story addition, about 
SOx 420 ft. 

The General Aluminum & Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, has 
had plans prepared for the construction of an addition to it 
plant on East Grand Boulevard. 

The Puritan Machine Co., Lafayette Boulevard, Detroi! 
gasoline motors, ete, has taken bids fo: 
the construction of a two-story addition, about 21x 80 ft 
it Lafayette Boulevard and Tenth Street 


manufacturer of 


The Consolidated Press & Tool Co., Hastings, Mich., has 
broken ground for the construction of a new one-story foun 
dry, about 175 x 330 ft 

The Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., is considering 
the erection of a new two-story addition, about 80 x 100 ft 


The Rich Steel Products Co., Battle Creek, Mich., ha 
vlaced contracts for additions to its plant to cost $35,000 


The Arthur Colton Co., Detroit, will enlarge its twis 
irill department by the erection of a three-story building 
60x 153 ft. 


The William O. Lee Co., Port Huron, Mich., has change 
ts name to that of the United Brass & Aluminum Co., an¢ 
the capital stock has been increased from $25,000 to $50.00 
Jacob Goldman, who recently obtained the controlling i! 
terest, has been re-equipping and enlarging the plant. 


The Kalamazoo Carton Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
creased its capital stock from $125,000 to $200,000, and 


company has arranged for the erection of a large parchmen' 


and wax paper plant. A boiler room will also be built to 
commodate a 175-hp. boiler. 


The Western Hydro Electric Co. has been formed 


Howard City, Mich., and the stock of the Universal Powe! 


Co. has been taken over by the new concern. William © 
Turner of Morley was elected president; James HB. Tobin 
Edmore, secretary, and Albert Masters, Winfield, treasurer 
Other members of the board of directors are Jay Beach, © 


W. Crimmins, George Bader, Fred W. Keyman, Peter Ha"- 


sen and M. C. Arbogast. 
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Cleveland 


(CLEVELAND, July SS 


Maxwell Motor Corporation, Detroit, is inquiring for 
nery for making 12-in for which it recently 
ed a large order, and while a definite list has not been 
ts requirements are 


shells 


expected to be large It has 
that went to a local maker. The market as a whole 
nues very active although the demand is mostly for 
machines or small lots. 


iy purchased some of the machines, including 12 large 


There is a great deal of 
tool inquiry for turret lathes and screw machines. The 
o Shipbuilding Co. the past week placed orders for a 
pindle horizontal floor boring, drilling and milling ma- 

10-ft 


planer 


vertical boring mill; 60-in. open side planer 
36-in., 30-in. and 24-in. engine lathes: two 
ng machines; 42-in vertical boring mill, and two 5-ft 
il drills. There is a large inquiry for second-hand ma 

but dealers find it very scarce and state that prices 
i for good second-hand machines are almost prohibitive 


K. & M trass & Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland 
reased its capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000 


Western Machine Products Co., 
ind, will enlarge its 


7209 St. Clair Avenue 
plant by erecting a third and 


rth floor addition 


he Torbenson Axle Co., Cleveland, which recently made 


ge extension to its plant, will shortly begin the erection 
nother addition, 100 x 146 ft., two stories, to be used for 


room and manufacturing purposes 


he Tractor Parts Co., Cleveland, has been organized by 


terests associated with the Torbenson Axle Co., and plans 


manufacture standardized tractor axles under the Torben 


n patent The company expects to equip a new plant 


hortly 


The Cleveland Smelting & Refining Co. recently organ 
Emil A. Stotter and others, has acquired a site at 
East Seventy-fifth Street and Bessemer Avenue and placed 
a contract for the erection of a reinforced concrete and 
rick storage building, 60 x 140 ft It plans the erection of 
three other buildings, each 60x 120 ft., for refining, blast 
furnace and copper rooms 


ized by 


The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has an inquiry 
it for two 36-in. lathes, four turret lathes, and two 24 or 
f-in. upright drills 


The Big Four Railroad has received bids for new build- 
connection with its Galion, Ohio, shops, which in 
room and other 


ngs in 


lude a round house, machine shop, tool 


uildings 


The Wine Railway Ohio, has re- 
eived a $400,000 order for side bearings for 30,000 freight 
ar It is stated that a 150-ft. extension will be added to 


t®& plant 


Appliance Co., Toledo 


The Miller Machine & Tool Co., Beyan, Ohio, was recently 
rganized with a capital stock of $50,000 Among those in- 
erested are Charles F. Miller, Bryan; Clifford Markey, De- 
iance, and Karl Kittering, Detroit. The company has taken 
a large Government order for machine work on timing de- 

es for shells, and expects to build an addition to its plant 

The Toledo & Ohio Central Railroad will build a 20-stall 

nforced concrete roundhouse, machine shop, boiler house, 
at its West Columbus yards, Columbus, Ohio 
he entire contract, including heating, plumbing and water 
d sewer lines, has been placed with the Austin Co., Cleve- 

i This approximates $250,000 and the work is to be 
mpleted within 90 days 


nouse, etc., 


The Austin Co., 
g orders for other factory buildings 90 x 200 ft., for the 
Oo. S Columbus, .Ohio; 90 x 400 ft., for the 
Cleveland; 60 x 208 ft., for the Man 
, Passaic, N. J.; paint car shop, 102 x 172 
ro the American Car & Foundry Co., Chicago; power 
ise, 40 x 100 ft., for the Detroit Shipbuilding Co., Wyan- 
tte, Mich.; foundry, 95 x 120 ft., for the Chuse Engine & 
zg €o., Mattoon, Ill. 


Cleveland, has recently taken the follow- 


Products Co., 
nnox Chemical Co., 


mn Rubber Co 
, 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, July % 


The Richmond Safety Gate Co., Richmond, Ind., has in- 


ised its capital stock from $406,000 to $75,000. 

John H. Roberts & Co., New Albany, Ind., have been 
corporated with $90,000 capital stock to,.manufacture ve- 
ers. Thé directors are John H. Roberts, R. E, Pickrel and 
larry S. Willard. 

The King Washing Machine Co., Walcott, Ind., has’ been 
orporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture 
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director ire Herbert Messmer 


Winger and Eli J 


washing machines The 
William W 


Blume 


Announcement is made that the general offices of the 


Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind. will be moved from De 


froeit to Anderson It is a subsidiary of the United Motor 
(“orporation 7 F. Conklin, Det t, \ bee manager of 
thie Anderson plant 

Contract has been let fo ' addition to cost $40,000 to 
the plant of the Oaks C Indianapolis, manufacturer of 
tuto part 

The Penr vuania Lines West Pittsburgh, has awarded 
contract to Latham & Walters. State Life Building, Indian 
‘polis, for the construction of four shop buildings at Rich 
nond, Ind to cost about $125,000 

The Oliver Chilled Plow ¢ South Bend, Ina building 
i new one-story forge sl “65 x 100 ft 

The Fort Wayne Oil Tank & Vump Co., Fort Wayne. [nd 

having plans prepared for the erection of i new one 
story tank plant, 125 x 400 ft 

ire June 24 destroved ‘ rt thre works or the 
| iman & Richers l’eru Trial mantutacturer of uly 
prliarie ropellers wut stock ete with o timated af 

Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, July § 
Che “abot tuation ha mis een relieved to a limite 


extent by the work-or-fight order and has had little effect i 
idding to the supply of skilled help \ few machine-tool cor 
cerns that have been operating under high pressure for some 
time found it expedient to give their 


holiday last week, 


workmen a three-day, 


instead of one day in order to make 


needed repairs and to install additional machinery 


Definite information has been received that the Govern 


ment will locate its proposed nitrate plant at Broadwell, 


Ohio, a Cincinnati suburb, and work is expected to commence 
at an early 
what equipment will be needed 


date No information can be obtained as to 
Another Government project 
large plant 


which if carried out will 


here for making car 
entail the 


is the establishing of a 
tridges, purchase of 


considerable special machinery 


Foundries are making better deliveries o1 


machine-tool plants 


castings for 


The Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, has been 
incorporated with $200,000 capital stock George Ashton is 
president and E. R. Heitzman, secretary and 
William E. Klappert, First National Bank 


of the directors The 


treasurer 
Building, is one 
company 


has acquired a 12%%-acre 


site in a suburb and will soon commence the erection of a 
plant for making frogs and switches and other track spe 


cialties No machinery lists are yet available 


It is reported that the capacity of the Ford Motor Co 
greatly increased 
turned over its assembling plant at 
Louisville to the Government and work heretofore done in 


that plant will be transferred to the Cincinnati branch 


on Lincoln Avenue, Cincinnati, will be 


The company recently 


The John 
plumbing goods, has acquired a 


Douglas Co Cincinnati maker of) sanitary 
five-story factory in West 
End to be used mostly for storage purposes 

The Herschede Hall Clock Co... 
tract for an addition to its plant on McMillan Street 

The National Elevator Mfg. Co 124 Opera Place, Cin- 
cinnati, maker of passenger and freight elevators, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by Charles A. Buseh 
and others. The company was formerly operated under the 


name of the National Elevator Co. and the change of name 


Cincinnati, has let con- 


was made to distinguish it from grain elevator 
No new equipment will be added 


cCOmMpanies 


Foundations for the addition to the plant of the Cinein- 
nati Gear Co. on Reading Road have been completed and 
it is expected to have this department in full operation by 
Sept. 1 

The Southern Locomotive Valve Gear Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
is inquiring in this market for a second-hand steam hammer 
of 800 to 2000 Ib. capacity H. P. Strayer is secretary 

The plant of Richter & Co., Ninth and Main streets, Cin- 
cinnati, was recently badly damaged by fire. The company 
makes brass goods and plumbing specialties, but is now 
largely engaged on a Government contract. 
menced in refitting the plant. 


Work has com- 


The Oregonian Bridge Co., Lebanon, Ohio, is inquiring for 
a belt-driven punching and shearing machine with a 48 to 
50-in. throat and a capacity to punch a 1\%-in. hole through 
l-in plate. 
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The 


its capital stock 


Advance Foundry C Dayton 


from $25,000 to $200.0¢ 


as to its plans for extensions 


The 


house at Dayton 


Work is well 
the Fyr F 
for 


under way on the 


yter Co., Dayton The new 


occupancy by Aug. 1 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. will 
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Ohio. has increased ha ade $100,000 to its capital to increase its wood m 
0 Nothing is knowr facturing capacity 

.. E. Bowden, Chickasha, Okla., John B. De Costa, Ka 

construct a rt i (it Mi« ind others will install 400-hp. of gasoline eng 

er machinery on property acquired at Rush, Ark 


addition to the plant of 


tetas 
grinding 


worth of 


Cook, 


plant r 


building will be ready 


The Furry 
The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio, will build a organized with $ 
one-story addition to its plant, 150 x 300 ft It will be used for the producti 
almost entirely for storage purpose The Pine Bh 
The Fulflo Pump Co Blanchester, Ohio, is making tw Luff, presidert 
addition to its foundry one 30 x 48 ft to be used a i $100,000 
sand-handling and cleaning room, and the other x 80 ft The Union P 


for an addition pouring floor 


new machine sh 
The E. H. Latham Co.,. Columbus, O} } ‘ iwarde. Council Bluffs, I 
uT . lhouss 
contract by the Pennsylvania Railroad C for five building ind roundhou 
] 7 . oO nile 1 for the 
to be erected in its yards at ¢ imbu One o e build mpieted for n 
( 4 t : 
will be used 1 tar hop - x 210 ft., at 
‘ . _ America 
The American Chain Worl Co Columbu Ohi wi 
bree incorpo 
make an addition to its forging department 


inufacture 


The Kingston Milling Cc Kingston, Ohio, ha awarded maha, are D. J 
contract to E. Eiford 100 North Third Street, Columbu (it \lo s also 
Ohio. for an addition estimated to cost $20.000 


Texas 


machinery is 


Concrete 


n Carburetor Co. of 


Kansas City, Mo., 
destroyed by 


will rebuild his p.: 
ecently fire. About $40 
required 


Forms Co., Shawnee, Okla., has t 
300,000 capital by W. C. Furry, and others 
mn of forms and similar’ produ 
Bluff, Ark., Charles 
cost complete al 


concrete 


Pine 
plant to 


iff Heading Co., 
will equip a 
Omaha, Neb., 
and other 
will also build a 


icific Railroad Co., will build 
structures 
new machine s 
Wyo., and is 
construction of a 


Wy 0 


ops, engine house 
wa It 
River, 


at Green having p 


one-story machine s) 


Cheyenne 


Omaha, Omaha, N 
with 
carburetors, et« The incorporators, a 
and F. E. Hale. J. A. Abott, Ka 


interested in the company 


rated in Delaware capital of $100 


Killen 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 


AUSTIN, July 6 Locel machine houses report the demand for machin 

isa Cewnsie tox fiohe £ Water Cd Oranes wil) ada ecial large automatic machines, continuing in excess 

ah diadian hae side eammctty of ita ion etant-te tha hebtatiation upply The feeling is general that with the advent of t 
io? ‘aaaittional satin ew Governmental fiscal year, coupled with the enormous 
ppropriations made for war supplies, an even greater de 
The France-Canada Steamship Corporation, Aransas Pass mand will arise It is expected here that large sums of 
is assembling machinery and other material for the con money will now be advanced to both shipyards and machine 
struction of shipbuilding yard It will build reinforced con shops and that both will expand beyond what was possible 
crete oil barges and other vesse inder subscriptions of purely local capital. How the equip 


Baker ar associates, Beaun 





cost of about 


The 
a cotton gin and eri 


Arnett iS a 


Farmer Gin & Milling C 


tockholade 





hops doingx Government work, but local houses believe the 
The Quartermaster Department, Washington, has con " | have an opport inity to provide a great deal of it. V 
pleted arrangements for the construction of a machine shop is expectation many of them are reported ordering hea, 
near San Antonio, to cost bout $1,000,000 It will be onfident that they will later receive permits to receive 
500 x 500 ft. and will be used exclusively to s} ilize in bulk of their orders ; 
machine repair Wor! for 1 ricle for the War D Work has begun on the additions to the Alameda plant 
partment 4 tract of 75 acres has been secured the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, San Francis 
rhe United States Reclamation $ 5 4 ree vhich will include 10 new shipways for building ships up 
lredg« n operatio up the drainag . ¢ P an iximum of 20,000 tons The construction work will 
sti acl pe Ve . , 4 De er the Supery ion oO Charl J Hogue, Oregor secret 
S par the Elephant But ga satan? A e West Coast Lumbermen’'s Association, and reside! 
Feder ppropr of $1,500,000 becan i I J 
Rais 8 wor } ed for the erection of a plate 
I ) na 1 f l on Construction ¢ 
rat! l 
St. Louis Jew S & Mall Co., San Francis« 
frame machine shop at Hamps! 
s . Ss ne Avenus t a cost of $2,500 
he M Motor Ca : will 1 four C. Dibert Co., 1 First Street, San Fran: 
tory add r the produ var € e ory brick machine shop on Mina, west of 
Ihe Scu Stes ( i é ul ) Str i ‘ 34.000 
iction « 1 munit la ‘ sle : 
roximatel 3 iO OOF | } ne Va ‘ ‘ 1 I eliminated the 
Wo {) i on ne I t ne rhe pDiant ‘ 
a ly de oyer f 1 the rdinane permits 
The Greg ' , : \ W ‘ regor mporary buildings in ord o facilitate the 
president, W pow i iipMm ! oO ontra for t Shippir Board 4 machine 
0 cost about 95 hop and storage ise W be erected at once 
Marshall, Mi voted ¢ ! Califo Steel Product Co San Francisco, has be 
power plant H & Lowr Kart ( M lease the + Commissioner of Corporations to 
erm ee ) share f its ip tock neorporators 
Rich Hi M D. Mos iyo g ( nge for tl issets of a co-partnership business heretof 
for elect £ 1 waterworl int n z icted hem under the name of the Peerless Fr 
compre ors I I aynan s (‘oOo 
The Garber Light & Ice Co., Garber ‘kla,, W i | é ging the plant of the H 
about $20,000 worth of machinery louble its present cay 
The Consur Ligt & | ‘ >», Waurika, O} “ f ind other departments w 
nstall ect? er r he capac f ‘ 
an I Industrial Stee & Pipe Corporation, Los Ange 
The luisa storag & s ) Tu ‘ w I n incorporated with a capital of $75,000 by F. W 
equip ar ) 1adaltior bout $f H ok, I PrP. Nugent, J. H. Pendleton, S. J. and J 
Walter S. Vanderwater, Kankakee I] X equip a Robertsor 
irrigation system on a plantation wl he I The Muller Shipbuilding Co., Los Angeles, has been 
Hazen, Ark corporated with a capital of $150,000 by A. B. Cass, L. Cass 
The Arkansas Lumber & Supply Co., Arkadelphia, Ark., Cc. G. Lynch, E. M. Leaf and J. E. Shelton 


1ont, will 


at a cost of 


construct a ment required fe 


known here, but 

t barred 
Huntington, will build bring about a d 
rbout $5,000 a. %&& ‘oast Much of 





industrial 





vr this expansion is to be 
that the establishment o 


Northeastern 


provided is not 
7 


suggested 


zone in the 


it is 
states w 
the Pacifi 
will go directly to yards and 


ecided expansion of plants on 


this machinery 
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The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WAsH.,. July 2 
It is expected that the local shipbuilding industry will 
the half-year with 32 steel ships, totaling 280,800 dead 
“ht tons, delivered to the Government June deliveries 
82.500 tons, said to be a new record 
The enormous demand for tools has resulted in unusual 
xcpansions to local shops and manufacturing plants. and 


re are now several large industries engaged in manufac- 
ng tools for ships that have resulted directly from ship- 


ding activity 
The Johnson Mill, Marshfield, Ore., was completely de 
troyed by a recent fire, with a loss of $50,000 It was en- 


vaged in cutting shipyard and airplane material. 


Iron Works, the immediate 
additions to its installation of 


Portland, Ore, 
plant 


plans 


and the 


The City 
nstruction of 
w machinery 
The Inter-Ocean Barge & Transport Co., 
4 has been operating a temporary 
. on a permanent shipyard for 
sels It will be equipped 
re is president, and W. G 


Seattle, which 
yard, will begin work shortly 
the 

with 


Oiler, 


construction 
five 


of concrete 
ways G. N. Nine 
vice-president 
Brothers, Portland, have started work on the en 
argement of their car manufacturing plant in Montavilla 
accommodate Government orders for freight cars Ap- 
roximately $150,000 will be spent in buildings and 
number of new tools will also be bought 


Twohy 


new 
juipment and a 
The Alaskan Copper Works, 1941 Railroad Avenue 
plans the immediate construction of a new machine 


50x 87 ft., costing about $10,000, exclusive of equip- 


South 

Seattle 
nop 
nent 

The 


nounces 


Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash.. an 
that its new plant, which will replace the mill re- 
burned, will be considerably larger than the old one 


ind will be equipped throughout with electrical power 


cently 


The Star Iron Works, Tacoma, has recently purchased a 
site adjoining its plant on which will be erected an addition 
60x 200 ft The structure will be used for a machine shop 
and forge department and will be equipped with a 30-ton 
crane and 30,000-lb. forge hammer. Three smaller hammers 


will.also be installed. The building, exclusive of equipment, 
will cost $10,000 
The American Can Co., Vancouver, Wash., which has 


under way the construction of a large manufacturing plant 
has recently acquired five additional acres, which will give 
the plant a site of 20 acres. 


The M & M Woodworking Co., Portland, has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $100,000. It is understood 
that a plant will be erected 

The Seattle Machine Works, Seattle, plans the construc 

on of a machine shop to cost $2,500 


The Seattle Pipe & Galvanizing Co., Seattle 
ite, 120x150 ft.. on which a new plant will be 
he main building will be 52x 150 ft, and when completed 


nN $40.000 F. E, Rautman is president 


has secured 


erected 
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Canada 





TORONTO, July § 


that 
immediately 


Munitions Board 


shrapnel shells will be 


nnouncement by 
18-lb 
with the 


the Imperial 
yutput of 
ogether 


further placing of American war 


added to the 






the Dominion, has pressure under 


tool builders are laboring On account of 








idditional orders to be placed for shrapnel shells, many 
idian manufacturers which have been turning out shells 
ther sizes find it necessary to make considerable changes 











equipment of their plants. A good demand is noted 

ngle purpose machine tools, special shell lathes and 

for some of the heavier sizes. There is also a brisk 

«mand for machine tools for shipyards Dealers report 

re regular delivery of material and machines from the 

‘hited States but in some cases the delay is such as to 
ise considerable inconvenience. 

The Kipawa Fibre Co., with which the Riordon Pulp & 


per Co.. Montreal, is interested. will commence at once on 
erection of a large pulp and paper mill at Temiskaming, 


The Canada Pole & Shaft Co.. Merritton, Ont., is in the 
‘et for a profiling or vertical milling machine, for die 
drop hammer work 

The Imperial Pin Co., 500 Parthenias Street 
build an addition to cost $20.000. 

The Canadian Ferro-Alloys Co. Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
build a power plant at a cost of $100,000 
The Hull Electric Co, Hull, Que., proposes to build an 

ition to its plant at a cost of $30,000. 

W. N. McEachren & Sons, Ltd. Royal Bank Building. 


Montreal, 
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Toronto, is in the market for a portable wood-working ma 
chine, etc 
The sawmill and box factory at Little Current, Ont 


owned by the Collins Inlet Lumber Co.. was totally destroyed 


by fire July 1, with a loss estimated at $50,000 It will 
probably be rebuilt and new machinery purchased 

The F. E. Partridge Rubber Co, Ltd., Guelph, Ont, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,250,000 by Leo 
W. Goetz, Richard D. Walter. John Sutherland, Jr., and 


others to manufacture rubber products, etc 


It is reported that a syndicate of American and Canadian 
interests will build 10 steel ships of 8800 tons each at Prince 
Rupert, B. C., to approximately $16,000,000 The steel 
for the ships is to be fabricated in Pittsburgh and assembled 
in Prince Rupert at the floating drydock of the Grand Trunk 


cost 


Pacific Railway It is stated that the new interests have 
leased the drvdocks for five vears 

H. Carter, Ninth Street and Lorne Avenue, Brandon, Man, 
will build a one-story brick pump factory*to cost $20,000 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., South Railway Street 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, wil) build an addition to its mills 
to cost $100,000 

The Powell River Co., Ltd. 510 Hastings Street West 
Ocean Falls, B. C contemplates the installation of oil 
and coal burners costing $500,000 

Bids will be received until July for the erection of a 
plant at Three Rivers, Que. to cost $150,000, for the Page 
Wire Fence Co., 505 Notre Dame Street West, Montreal 

The town of White Rock, BRB. C is having plans pre 
pared for the erection of an electric light plant to cost 
about $40,000 


The mill owned by the Dvke Sawmill Co.. Courtney, B. C 


was totally destroyed by fire with a loss of $25,000 A new 
plant will be erected at a cost of $250,000 

The McLennan Foundry & Machine Works, Ltd.. Camp- 
bellton, N. B., contemplates the erection of a shipbuilding 


plant at Duncan's Point to cost $100,000 


The Clyde Cars Co., Canada, Ltd., Toronto. has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by John S. Me- 
Laughlin. John S. Innes, William P. Armstrong and others 
to manufacture motor trucks, automobiles, engines, motors, 
etc 

The Dillon Crucible Alloys, Ltd., has been granted license 
to do business in Ontario with a capital stock of $110,000 
and will manufacture alloys; machinery. ete Thomas J 
Dillon, Welland, Ont.. is interested 

The transfer of the Norton-Griffiths contract, which car- 


ries with it the establishment of the steel shipbuilding plant 


and dry dock at Courtney Bay, St. John, N. B., will mark an 
important epoch in the industrial history of St. John. The St 
John Drydock & Shipbuilding Co which i issociated with 
the Midland Shipbuilding Co., Midland, Ont., and the Great 
Lakes Transportation Co., is undertaking the enterprise 


dock, which 
bye enlarged to 1150 
represent an 
2000 men 


The dry was originally planned for 900 ft.. 


When completed = the 
$7,000,000 


will 
plant will 


expenditure of and employ 


about 





The Martin Pump & Machine Co., 883 Dundas Street 
East, Toronto, has purchased property adjoining its piant 


and wil] commence at once on the erection of a new building 
It has received an order for 18-lb. shrapnel shells from the 
tmperial Munitions Board 


Fire at the Eburne Saw 
damanged 
$75,000 

Abernethy 


machinery 


Mills. Vancouver 
the buildings and machinery to 
The mills were owned by FP. PD 
who will rebuild immediately 


B. C., July 6, 
the extent of 
Roe and Robert 


and purchase new 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON. July & 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 

nts, Navy Department, Washingtor on the dates and 
inder the specifications, a follows July 12—Schedule 
{781%%, for Mare Island, two 15-ton and two 5-ton electric 
raveling cranes: 4789%, for Boston motor-driven shaping 
machines 4854%, for Brooklyn and Philadelphia, 4 brass- 
finishing lathes 4$813%. for Philadelphia, sensitive drill 
nd crank shaper; 4815%,. for Hampton Roads, 1 sawing and 
jointing machine; July 15—4814%, for Philadelphia and New 
York, pneumatic riveters and hammers; 4844%, for Chariles- 
ton pipe-threading machine 484614, for Philadelphia, 1 
Shaping machine; 484814, for Boston, hoists: 4826, for Mare 


Island, 1 press; 4839%, for Iona Island, 1 bolt-heading ma- 
chine: July 19—4816%s, for Boston, chain hoists 4931%, for 
Boston, machine tools; 4933%. f.0.b. works, 1 extension gap 
lathe and spares; 4934's. for Brooklyn. oxyacetylene cutting 


and welding outfit; 4935%, for Philadelphia 


welding machine. 


1 electric spot- 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS F 
a “ s tone seene ou steeeececenccege es 
Pneumatic Chucks. — Ameri neuma Ct 
Chicago: Neidow & |! ‘ o } South Clinton Street. Ct 
cago, general sales : t ‘ircu nt 1 
tages of using a type of pneumati hu I tine f 
double-acting cylinder erating in connectic 
nation three-jaw chu These il 1d i 
ing of the jaws if the work slij ind the elin 
stopping of the machin« pindle for chucking « 
work. The descriptic t hucl ip] é ‘ 
number of illustrations f the various parts Mentior i 
made of the applicatior f the principle of pne1 
tion to a line of sing nd 1 g expa 
stub arbors and collet chuctl 
Elevators and Elevator Machines.—\W\ 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnat I bullet 
ievoted to a geared tr n type electric elevator ftins 
automobiles weigh 
elevator and the direct 1 a rna 
an be used with it rone into at some 
llustrations of the vari I 
view of the complete elevat The ther bu 
illustrate and describe 1 V-gi e tractior i 
freight service, having a pa 
90 ft. per mir Mention made of the 
urrent motor ised 
earal ET 
Air Compressors.— 
ra Bulletir No t r re f 
steam driven air compres I ! nstruct f the 
pressors is gone nto a or engti ne being IpI 
nented by illustrati f hie liffer t I f 
ones of the t 
condensed specificatior it 
with the compressors 
wf the larger tw tage tanden r duple PS 
supplied are include 
Taps and Heamers for Shell Work.—\W 
chanical Laboratory ‘ Milw 
a line of cutt 
hand sizing tay exp: 
boring too 7 
1eScrived 
ng reamer f f 
Ack, May ¥Y 9 
Pipe Covering and tusulation.— 
sulation Cr Pittst 
of cork insulation f ] r g 
in industrial establist pr 
employees with ar bunda j pro] wat 
from the tandpoint of : j the } r g 
into at some length nd 
the company en ering I 
n the design of ich syster A f installatic IDI 
ment the text matt 
Hoisting EKugines.—lLri I rie italos 
No 16 List ir extensive 
hoisting engine These are of he I ‘ I ible drun 
type and will handle load 
Condensed specificatior table I ement } es prions 
of the hoist 
Nail Die Grinding Machine.- re Hart 
Worcester, Mass Bulletir : strate . 
for grinding the dies employ: the pr ictior 2 a 
nails The machine equipped with tw whe 
squaring the dle and the other for grinding the | 
dies The constructior if the machine brief é rib 
and a condensed table of specificatior I ided \r llu 
trated descriptior f the machine appeared in THE I N AGE 
Aug. 30, 1917 
Ponches and Dies.—Cleveland Punch & Shear Work 
Co., Cleveland Another editio if this company ix 10% 
calendar giving the dates for the busine days from April 
to Oct. 26, 1915, has been issued The same general arrange 
ment of illustrating various types of punches and dies an 


the metal-working machines on the front of the leaves ar 
listing the standard punches and dies carried in stock on the 
back with a blank for ordering 
has been followed 


standard and special tool 


Planing Machines.—Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. Bulletin No. 8 
explain the operation of a line of planing machines of the 
draw-cut traveling head type arranged for boring and mill 


Illustrations and descriptive matter 


IRON AGE 


July 11, 1918 


ne An x the advantages claimed for this type of mac! 


ise in the amount of floor space and power i 


rform several 


yperations at one setting, as 


being converted into a horizontal traveling head slotting 
easily 4 general description of a 438-in. machine is 
ented, supplemented by descriptions of the extra 


and attachments that can be supplied The s 
rrangement followed for machines having strokes of 
respectively, and a number of views of the diff 


Ze machines in use are presented 


Gears.—Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, Mass. Cat 
D F’-§ Mentions the various forms of gears that 
standardized sizes. The gears 


je in stee bras ind iron, and can be supplied in s; 
ral and worm types. Chains 
ul joir nd thrust bearings are also illustrated and 
he variou zes that can be furnished are present 


Silent Chain Drive.—Link-Belt Co., Thirty-ninth Street 
t 


Stewart Avenue, Chicago jo00ok No. 312 Describes the 
ir i t chain drive for operating machine 
tvpe There i briel description of the con- 
f iin, but by far the larger portion of the 
‘ omy I the book are given over to views of the 
tu j 


Oxygen and Hydrogen Generator.—Electrolytic Oxy- 


Hvydroger zaborator ] W iam Street, New York. Bul- 
é G Present ur llustration and brief description of a 
I generator it producing oxygen and hydrogen by 

I Among the advantages claimed for 

g the electrodes which are inde 

f the casing eparate compartments, each having 

i water d weight and small space, together 

he eliminatior rt ng joints Vroduction data anu 
s-sectional lustration of the generator are included 


Cold Saw Cutting-Off Machines.—Earle Gear & Ma- 


Ce Stenton and Wyoming avenues, Philadelphia 
Klet Present lustrations and a brief description of a 
ne of cold saw cutting-off machines for handling a great 
ety of shapes \ general description of the construction 
e machi emented by views of the various 
The four t ! iw that can be built with either 
rr motor drive are ustrated, and condensed specifica- 
tabl ord re give! A number of views of the 
n ust re presented, together with foundation plans 

ations work that has been handled by them 
blasting Caps.—Aetna Explosives Co inc 120 Broad- 
Yor Booklet Covers a line of blasting caps for 
high explosive b u safety fuse or an electric 
chine Che omposition and strength of the 
{f caps that ire made are described, and the 
a ; f using strong detonators such as increased 
he explosive and a reduction in the fumes. and 


ving the explosion, are pointed out The pre- 
be bserved in handling and storing the caps are 


ummarize 


Visconnecting Lamp Hangers.—Thompson Electric Co 


Euclid Avenu Cleveland Folder Concerned with a 
nnecting hangers for electric lamps, which are 
onser tt ountry’s suppiy of coal by facili- 

quent intervals and thus eliminating 
t reflectors Two views showing the manner 

which the hanger operates ars ncludead 
il bagines. Buckeye Machine Co., Lima, Ohio Cata- 
‘ istrates a sen eisel engine using low grade fuel 
Among the featur if the engine upon which emphasis 
a are ready acce bility of all working parts and the 
elir oO overhanging flywheels These points are 
t t eries of lustrations which supplement 
pti I engi! Mention is. made of the spe- 


al expanding type frictior itch which is provided 


Rustproofing.—Kust-Resisting Black Finish Co., Bridge- 
Conr Pamphlet. Contains a brief description of the 
swan process of rustproofing iron and steel, which consists 


placing the articles to be treated in a tight muffle furnace 

vhere the ire heated to a temperature ranging from $850 

to 1000 deg. Fahr., and subjecting the heated iron to the 

fur f chemicals under a pressure of 1 to 2 Ib. produced 
i team in connection with the chemical vapors. Illus- 

tratio of two of the different furnaces that can be em- 

ployed are presented, and a number of testimonial letters 
nciuded 


Hand Magnetic Separator.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee. Leaflet No. 250. Pertains to a hand operated mag- 
netic separator for removing iron or steel from copper, brass, 
antimony, tin and other non-magnetic substances. The cur- 
rent is controlled by a trigger mounted in the handle sup- 
port. The use of the separator in machine shops, foundries 
and industrial plants is briefly outlined and views of the 


i 


levice in service are included. 
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